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To my parents, Sabine & Rik 


Wenn man, wie einst Hillel die jiidische Lehre, die Lehre der Antike 
in aller Kürze, auf einem Beine fuBend, auszusprechen hatte, der Satz 
müßte lauten: ‘Denen allein wird die Erde gehören, die aus den Kräften 
des Kosmos leben.’ Nichts unterscheidet den antiken so vom neueren 
Menschen, als seine Hingegebenheit an eine kosmische Erfahrung, die 
der spätere kaum kennt. Ihr Versinken kündigt schon in der Blüte der 
Astronomie zu Beginn der Neuzeit sich an. 


— Walter Benjamin, Einbahnstrafe, ‘Zum Planetarium’ (1928) 


Le ciel méme, lui répondait Pythagore. Tu pergois ce qui charme les 
dieux. Il n'y a point de silence dans l'univers. Un concert de voix éter- 
nelles est inséparable du mouvement des corps célestes. [...] L’intelli- 
gence, la justice, l'amour, et les autres perfections qui régnent dans la 
partie sublime de l'univers, se font sensibles ; et ce ravissement que tu 
éprouves n'est que l'effet d'une divine et rigoureuse analogie... 

(1923) 


999 


— Paul Valéry, ‘Variation sur une “pensée 
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Introduction 


ОЛЛО околетте лрфтоу, Sti катй ПА@тоу@ лбутоу калфу о деос 
ċavtòv £v рёсф ларадетуџа ÜOéuevog tv аудротупу аретђу, 
ёбороіосту одсау йросуёлос лрос одтбу, гуд!боот toic ёлєодол 
деф Svvapévor. Kai үйр ў лбутоу фос бтактос одса тотуу 
Éoye THV üpyrv Tod ретоВолеїу kai угугодол kóopoc, OLOLOTHTL код 
usOéEel туі тўс лері то бетоу idéac кої аретђс. Kai туђу буду о0тос 
ођтос йуђр бублуол gnoi тђу фбалу ёу ћиу, блос Оло Béas тфу ёу 
одрауф ферорёуоу кої даоџолос ослббесдол код дуолау ё016орёут 
то £Uoynpov ў WoT] кої TETHYLEVOV блеудбуттол тоїс буарцостос 
кої ллоуттоїс ладеот кої феоуүп то ғік коі ос̧ ётоуғу, oc кокіас 
Kai TANMEAEtac олаотс yéveotv. où үйр ёсту б тї цео будролос 
бололооєту 0200 лефокеу ў то иштог код бое тфу EV EKEtVO колфу 
kai бүаӨфу sic аретђу ка Тотаобал. (De sera пит. 5504-е) 


Consider first that God, as Plato says, offers himself to all as а pat- 
tern of every excellence, thus rendering human virtue, which is in 
some sort an assimilation to himself, accessible to all who can ‘fol- 
low God.’ Indeed this was the origin of the change whereby universal 
nature, disordered before, became a ‘cosmos’: it came to resemble 
after a fashion and participate in the form and excellence of God. The 
same philosopher says further that nature kindled vision in us so that 
the soul, beholding the heavenly motions and wondering at the sight, 
should grow to accept and cherish all that moves in stateliness and or- 
der, and thus come to hate discordant and errant passions and to shun 
the aimless and haphazard as source of all vice and jarring error; for 
man is fitted to derive from God no greater blessing than to become 
settled in virtue through copying and aspiring to the beauty and the 
goodness that are his. 


This is the beginning of the first argument that the Platonist Plutarch of 
Chaeronea (c. 45-120 CE), casting himself as a character, offers in the 
dialogue On God $ Slowness to Punish. The question in this dialogue is 
why divine justice can (seem to) take a long time to come about. God’s 
(apparent) slowness to punish wrongdoers was used, as the opening of 
the dialogue tells us, by some Epicurean fellow to attack providence (De 
sera num. 548a—c). Plutarch's first point on behalf of providence is that 
part of the goal of imitating god consists in imitating god’s mildness 
and delay (myuovuévovs Tv éksivov TpAadTHTA xai WéAANOLV, 550f): what 
we perceive as divine slowness is in fact a valuable lesson in avoiding 
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rashness. Many more arguments and complications follow before the di- 
alogue ends with an eschatological myth — we shall have the occasion 
to return to some of them (p. 313-314) — but for now we should focus on 
how this passage encapsulates the thesis of this book: Plutarch based his 
ethics on (his interpretation of Platonic) cosmology.! 

The Platonic ethical goal of assimilation to god (Opoiwmotc eğ) in- 
deed appears in a cosmic guise here? Several aspects of Plato’s main 
cosmological dialogue, the Timaeus, are drawn together: the cosmos is 
made after an intelligible paradigm (Пт. 28a, 29a); the transition from 
chaos to cosmos happens when god – he is called the demiurge in the 
Timaeus — imposes intelligibility on disordered precosmic nature (Tim. 
30a, 53b); sight is given to us for the observation of the cosmos (Zim. 
47а—с; cf. 39b); and the fulfilment of human life consists in tuning our 
souls to the soul of the cosmos: 


тф 5’ Ev HIV Osio ovyysveig eiot куйсе ai TOD лаутос дтауотоетс 
Kai лєрїфораї- тадтолс ù OvVETOLEVOV Ékaotov Oei, тас лєрї tv 
yéveotv EV тї кєрї дефдарисуос Пифу лертодоос ёбордо®ута 
б1й то KATALAVOGVELV тас TOD лаутос арџомтас TE коі лертрорас, THO 
Katavooupévo TÒ катауоођу 2боџотфовл кола тђу apyatav фосту, 


' For an overview of Plutarch’s philosophy, see e.g. Dillon 1996: 184–230; Frazier 

2012b; Karamanolis 2014; Ferrari 2018. Good general overviews of Plutarch’s life and 
work include Russell 1972; Sirinelli 2000; Lamberton 2001; Roskam 2021, the last one 
being particularly attentive to Plutarch’s philosophical persona. On cosmological ethics 
throughout Western history, see Brague 1999. 
2 For the different guises in which this goal came according to Platonists, see Alcinous, 
Didasc. 28 (with Dillon 1993: 171—176); Stobaeus 2 p. 49.17—50.10 Wachsmuth-Hense. For 
the importance of the Timaeus for the pursuit of OLoimots 026, see Albinus 5.25-27. The 
most important passages in Plato are Tht. 176b; Tim. 9ob-d; Resp. 10.613a—b; cf. also 
Symp. 207c-209e; Phd. 8га–ђ; Phdr. 248a—249e, 252c—2536; Leg. 4.715e-716d. For a full 
analysis of De sera пит. 5504-е and its connections with Plutarch’s Platonic cosmology, 
see Helmig 20052; cf. also Dorrie 1971: 46—47; Froidefond 1987: 33; Brenk 1987: 258—259; 
1992: 52—53; Schoppe 1994: 149-150, 201-203; Ferrari 19956: 138-140, 238-241; Becchi 
1996: 332—335; Dillon 1996: 192—193; 2013: 95-96 (although he misidentifies the speaker); 
Tarrant 2007: 424; Reydams-Schils 20170: 155-156. After years of neglect опотоотс деф in 
Plato and the Platonic tradition has now rightly become a popular topic. Sedley 1999 (cf. 
also 2017b) has contributed much to this revival and is the best starting point for the theme 
in Plato; see also Pradeau 2003; Lavecchia 2006; Van Riel 2013: 19—24. On the recep- 
tion of ópoíoois деф in the Middle Platonic tradition, see esp. Annas 1999: 13-14, 51—72; 
Tarrant 2007; Dillon 2013; Linguiti 2015: 360-365; Reydams-Schils 2017b; Torri 2019; cf. 
also Dillon 1996: 122—123; Lavecchia 2013; Helmig 2013: 245-251 and — especially on the 
transition to Neoplatonism — Baltzly 2004; Mannlein-Robert 2013. Merki 1952 remains a 
useful collection of material. On Opoiwotc 026 in Plutarch, see Becchi 1996. 
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ороюосоута бё TEAOG Éyetv TOD лротедсутос ауӨроло1с VIO дефу 
apiotov Віоо прос те TOV ларбута Kai TOV ёлета хрдуоу. (Pl., Tim. 
9oc-d) 


[T]he motions that have an affinity to the divine part within us are the 
thoughts and revolutions of the universe. These, surely, are the ones 
which each of us should follow. We should redirect the revolutions 
in our heads that were thrown off course at our birth, by coming to 
learn the harmonies and revolutions of the universe, and so bring into 
conformity with its objects our faculty of understanding, as it was in 
its original condition. And when this conformity 1s complete, we shall 
have achieved our goal: that most excellent life offered to humankind 
by the gods, both now and forevermore. 


A conspicuous difference between Plato's account and Plutarch's recep- 
tion of it lies in Plutarch's apparent conflation of the demiurge and the 
intelligible paradigm used by the demiurge to create the cosmos? The 
hesitance between associating and distinguishing the demiurge and the 
intelligible forms, which make up the paradigm, is a recurring feature 
of Plutarch’s Platonism.* This will not be of great concern in this book 
because I think, following Opsomer’s lead, that we should embrace 
this hesitance as a deliberate outcome of Plutarch’s Academic svi GP 
in divine matters (cf. e.g. De sera num. 549e, shortly before the pas- 
sage under discussion) rather than try to solve it.? In the passage from 
Plutarch, the conflation has the effect of facilitating a cosmological ver- 


? Helmig 20052: 20. 

^ See esp. Ferrari 1995b: 231—269 as well as Ferrari 1996b: 128—137, which is a crit- 
ical discussion of the attempt in Schoppe 1994: 139-181 to explain this hesitance away. 
Cf. also Michalewski 2014: 69—75; Boys-Stones 2018: 153-154, 167—168, 220—224; Ferrari 
2005b: 20-23; 2018: 571—573. On Plutarch's concept of demiurgy within the context of 
other (Middle) Platonic theories, see esp. Opsomer 20052. 

5 Opsomer 2005b: 185-186: ‘In the extant writings Plutarch seems to have avoided 
explicitly to endorse the idea, current at the time, that the Forms are the thoughts of the 
demiurge, although it could be made to fit his system perfectly. Why did he not express 
himself more clearly? All that can be ascertained on the basis of the evidence we have, 
is that demiurge and Forms belong to the same realm, that of indivisible, i.e. intelligible 
being, and must be related to each other in some way or other. The precise nature of this 
relationship remains unclear. It is very well possible that Plutarch’s reluctance to equate 
the forms with the thoughts of the divine craftsman had to do with caution concerning the 
precise structure of the divine, in other words, with an Academic-Platonic awareness of 
the limits of human understanding. It may also be the case that Plutarch did express his 
views more clearly in a lost treatise (e.g., Lampr. 67: Where are the Forms ?).’ Cf. Donini 
1994: 5065—5066; Ferrari 2018: 571—572. 
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sion of Оноїюс1с Ved: if the cosmos resembles (оротбттті) god himself 
rather than a distinct paradigm and human virtue is an imitation of god 
(€Copoiwoty, шидсет), then assimilation to god can be achieved through 
imitation of the cosmos. 

A similar picture emerges from Plutarch’s On the Generation of the 
Soul: the demiurge took over precosmic disorder, which was then made 
‘as like to him as was possible’ (mpdc adtov é&opoítootv òc Svvatov Ty, 
De an. procr. 10146; in 1023c and 1026f, on the other hand, demiurge 
and paradigm are distinguished). This he did on account of his good- 
ness (1015b).° His goodness, then, is present in the cosmos and can be 
observed by us (1029e-1030c). Plutarch’s goal in On the Generation of 
the Soul (1012b) is to provide a definitive account of his consciously con- 
troversial interpretation of Timaeus 35a—36b, the passage where Plato’s 
Timaeus describes how the demiurge created the cosmic soul.’ This is 
how Plutarch quotes the passage at the beginning of his treatise: 


тїс @цєро®с Kai dei котй тото &yoborg оосіас Kai тйс ad лєрї та, 
copata утууоџеупс uepiotfis трітоу 26 @нФфоїу Ev LEG covekepácato 
ovoaiac sidoc, тўс те тодтођ EboEews ad népi kai тїс TOD étépov Kai 
KOTO tata. cuvéotroev EV џгоф TOD T’ дџеробс оотђу Kai TOD ката, 
та OMMATA LEPLOTOD. Kai тріо AaPav ата бута сомекерасало eig 
шау лаута, iðéav, тђу датёроо bow SdoLIKTOV oðoav sic TADTO 
OVVAPLOTTOV Big шуу?с бё LETH тїс о0сіос. кої ёк труду TOMOELEVOG 
ëv náv GAov тото poípag eig Aco npoofjke бугу ExdoTHV бё 
тоотоу ёк TE тоото? Kai Datépov kai тйс odciac нешуџгупу“ Tipyevo 
5é длолрећу mde. (De an. procr. 1012b—c [following the interpunction 
of the Loeb edition], quoting P1., Пт. 35a—b) 


Of the indivisible and ever invariable being and of the divisible on 
the other hand that comes to pass in the case of bodies he blended 
together out of both a third kind of being in the middle, and in regard 
to the nature of sameness again and that of difference he also in this 
6 ó 6& душооруос Gyabdc Kai лаута. PovAdLEVOS abt катй боуашу ёёоцо1фсол. 
(‘The artificer [was] good and so desirous of making all things resemble himself as far as 
possible.’) Cf. Tim. 29a—30b. 

7 On De an. procr., see esp. Opsomer 2004, whose interpretation of the treatise as a 
genuine search for Platonic consistency rather than an attempt at textual manipulation (as 
the Loeb edition, Cherniss 1976: 133-149, would have it) I follow. Other good overviews 
of the work include Hershbell 1987; Ferrari in Ferrari and Baldi 2002: 7—59; Ferrari 2011. 
Helmer 1937 and Thévenaz 1938 remain important; cf. also Jones 1916: 68—106; Thévenaz 
1939; Froidefond 1987: 189—201; Casadesús Bordoy 1999; Teodorsson 2010. The notes 
in both the Loeb and the CPM editions amount to fully fledged commentaries and are 
indispensible aids for the interpretation of this treatise. 
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way compounded it in the middle of the indivisible and what is divisi- 
ble among bodies. And he took them, three as they were, and blended 
them all together into a single entity, forcibly fitting into sameness 
the nature of difference, which is refractory to mixture, and mixing 
them together with being. And, when out of three he had made one, he 
again distributed the whole of this into fractions that were appropriate 
and each of these a blend of sameness and difference and being; and 
he began the division in the following way. 


As Plutarch understands it — and this is not the controversial part of his in- 
terpretation — the cosmic soul consists of four ingredients. First, the demi- 
urge mixed indivisible being and divisible being. Then he used this prelim- 
inary mixture as a kind of substrate and added sameness and difference.’ 

The controversy begins when Plutarch points out that, as opposed to 
other Platonists, he contends that this demiurgic act of creating the cos- 
mic soul actually took place. Other Platonists thought that Plato chose 
to explain his cosmology as a cosmogony ‘for the sake of examination’ 
(Өгоріос évexa, De an. procr. 1013a, 1017b): the complexity of the cosmic 
soul is better explained in a cosmogonic narrative, but in fact Plato con- 
sidered the cosmos to be sempiternal. Plutarch on the other hand — who, 
together with Atticus, would become the main representative of this strand 
in the history of Platonism — held that the creation of the cosmic soul and 
the cosmic body were actual events (e.g. 1014a—b).? The reason he gives 
for this is that a sempiternalist reading of the Timaeus would conflict with 
Plato's conviction, which Plutarch discerns in the tenth book of the Laws 
(896a—c; see p. 43-45), that the cosmic soul is older than the cosmic body. 
If there was no actual cosmogony, this could not possibly be the case. 

As the passage from On Gods Slowness to Punish, with which we 
began, points out, there was no creatio ex nihilo, but the demiurge took 
over precosmic disorderly stuff (ў лбутоу фос1с йтоктос оёсо). If we 
assume, with Plutarch, that this takeover actually happened, then we 
have to ask what this precosmic stuff actually was, since it cannot have 
been a theoretical construct. Plutarch is very clear about this: 


дкосша yàp Tv tà лро тўс TOD кобџор yEevécswc kocia 5’ оок 
аофџатос ооё” Akivytos ооб’ Gyvyoc GAA’ GUOPPOV HEV Kai COVOTATOV 
TO соротікоу EUTANKTOV бё кої GAOYOV TO клупикоу Éyovoa: тобто 
©’ ђу дуарџоста үлоуйс оюк &yobonc Adyov. (De ап. procr. 1014b) 


* On the differences between Plutarch’s text and interpretation and our current un- 
derstanding of Plato's text (the communis opinio now follows Grube 1932), see Opsomer 
2004: 139-142; cf. also Ferrari 1999c; Ferrari in Ferrari and Baldi 2002: 34-37. 

? On these two strands of interpretation of Platonic cosmology, see esp. Baltes 1978. 
Cf. also Bonazzi 2017; Boys-Stones 2018: 184-211. 
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In fact, what preceded the generation of the universe was disorder, 
disorder not incorporeal or immobile or inanimate but of corporeality 
amorphous and incoherent and of motivity demented and irrational, 
and this was the discord of soul that has not reason. 


While, apart from the insistence on taking the precosmic state literal- 
ly, Plutarch’s identification of amorphous corporeality with the ‘room’ 
(ҳоро) of the Timaeus (De an. procr. 1014c, e, 1024c) would not have 
raised many eyebrows (since Aristotle, the identification of ҳоро and 
matter had been quite common!?), his assumption of an irrational pre- 
cosmic soul must have seemed rather more outlandish. According to 
Plutarch, this precosmic soul is one of the ingredients that the demiurge 
uses to forge the cosmic soul: it is what the Timaeus calls divisible being 
(De an. procr. 1014d) and буйукт (тотде). Plutarch also found the pre- 
cosmic soul in the Philebus (as длета, 10144, e), in the Statesman (as 
сорфотос глбоша, 1015a), and in the tenth book of the Laws, on the basis 
of which he posits the precosmic soul as the cause of evil (1014e, ror5e).!! 

While precosmic soul and precosmic body were always coexistent 
(1024c), the assumption of a real cosmogony involving a cosmic soul 
that actually precedes the cosmic body, salvages the seniority of soul (De 
an. procr. 1016d—1017b; cf. also Quaest. Plat. 4.1003a—b). The upshot of 
this solution is that the cosmic soul contains an element of irrationality: 
it 15 a compound of intelligence — the result of the demiurge's attempt 
to make the cosmos as much like himself as possible (cf. also Quaest. 
Plat. 2.1001b-c) — and of ‘soul in itself? (yvyr] Ka’ Eavtiv, De an. procr. 
топе), which as precosmic soul caused disorderly movement and is the 
source of movement in the cosmic soul (1016c, 1025f). 

The human soul similarly combines rationality and irrationality: rea- 
son and emotion always occur together in some combination (1025c-d). 
This connection between human and cosmic soul is brought up again in 
On Moral Virtue, where Plutarch attacks the Stoic belief that irrationality 
is the perversion of reason and not a self-standing element of the soul (De 
virt. mor. 441c—d). Plutarch opposes this Stoic tenet to Plato’s Timaeus:" 


10 Phys. 4.2.209b11—13; Gen. corr. 2.1.329a23. The Aristotelian identification of Pla- 
to's yopa (or ®лтобоу ог пдуђуђ) with matter seems to have been uncontroversially ac- 
cepted by Platonists around Plutarch's time, even if they did not all have the same ideas 
about what matter actually is (De an. procr. 1024c and De Is. et Os. 372e-f, 374b; see 
Ferrari 19956: 80—81; 1996a: 44—45; cf. e.g. Alc., Didasc. 8.2 and further B-S 4, esp. B, Н, 
I, and PidA 123). Cf. also p. 118. 

! On the precosmic soul and where Plutarch found it in Plato, see Baltes 2005: 79-82; 
Opsomer 2004: 148-152. 

? On the connections between De virt. mor. and De an. procr., see Opsomer 1994а; 
2012; Dillon 1996: 194; Baltes 2005: 84—89; Ferrari 2007. On the anti-Stoicism involved, 
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ёрфоуфс џеутот Kai ВеВолос Kai дуоцдфтвосос ПАвтоу ovveidev, От1 
TOUTOD TE TOD кооџођ TO ELWOYOV ооу ATAODV Odd’ аођудетоу ODdE 
LOVOELOES ёстіу, GAA’ EK тйс тадтођ Kai тїс TOD ETEPOD LELLYHEVOV 
óvvópeog тї uèv dei KATH тоотой KOOLEITAL кої лертлолећ ид. 
TACEL крдлос £yobor YPMpEVov, лї] ©’ sic TE кїуїїсєїс коі коклоос 
oyiGouevov basvavtiovg кої ллауттоос dpynv Отофорас Kai 
ustaBoArs Kai @уоно1бттүтос évóíóoot tais тєрї уђу фӨороїс Kai 
үсуёсєсту, Ñ т’ йуӨролох yoy? uépoc ў Шипџа тйс Tod лаутдс одса 
Kai соуђрџосигуп) ката Aóyouc код арудџродс голкотас éxeívotg ооу, 
OMAN тїс £ottv ооб” оџотоладусе, GAA’ Évepov LEV EyEL TO VOEPOV 
Kai Лоуютікбу, à Kpateiv тоб аубрфлођ Kath bow Kai брхету 
просђкоу Eottv, ётєроу бё TO TAONTUKOV kai бЛоүоу Kai лололлау вс 
Kai блоктоу éetaotovd dSeduevov. (De virt. mor. 441d-e) 


Plato, however, comprehended clearly, firmly, and without reservation 
both that the soul of this universe of ours is not simple nor uncom- 
pounded nor uniform, but that, being compounded of the potentialities 
of sameness and otherness, in one part it is ever governed in uniformity 
and revolves in but one and the same order, which maintains control, 
yet in another part it is split into movements and circles which go in 
contrariety to each other and wander about, thus giving rise to the be- 
ginnings of differentiation and change and dissimilarity in those things 
which come into being and pass away on earth; and also that the soul 
of man, since it is a portion or a copy of the soul of the Universe and is 
joined together on principles and in proportions corresponding to those 
which govern the Universe, is not simple nor subject to similar emo- 
tions, but has as one part the intelligent and rational, whose natural duty 
itis to govern and rule the individual, and as another part the passionate 
and irrational, the variable and disorderly, which has need of a director. 


Completely eradicating irrationality, as the Stoics would want, is not 
only impossible (De virt. mor. 451c) but also undesirable (452a—b). This 
goes both for the macrocosm and for the human microcosm.? 

This obviously influences how we should approach opoimots деф. 
For all his awesome power, the demiurge's efforts to create cosmos are 
limited by his having to take into account the irrationality of precosmic 
soul, which he could only rationalise to a certain extent (c Svvatov Tv 


see Babut 1969b: 46—47; 1969a: esp. 51—54; Ingenkamp 1999. For Plutarch's views on 
Stoicism, Babut 1969b remains the standard work; see also Hershbell 1992; Opsomer 
2014. Cf. also Castelnérac 2007; Machek 2018. 

З СЕ De facie 927d—928c for an exploration of the microcosm—macrocosm analogy 
from the perspective of teleology. See e.g. Wright 1995: 56—74 for a brief overview of 
Greek thinking about micro- and macrocosm in the context of cosmology. 
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in De ап. procr. 1014b). Additionally, given the demiurge’s transcendence 
and our cosmic condition as humans in the sensible realm, our own ef- 
forts to imitate the demiurge — our efforts to create order and instil good 
in our own souls and in the world around us — will only ever be ката то 
dvvatov (РІ., Tht. 176b, which is mirrored by Gumoyémwc in De sera num. 
550d'*). These limitations should be kept in mind when, in chapters 2—4, 
I discuss ethical domains in which Opoimots деф consists in striving to 
be an image of the demiurge by acting like a demiurge on a human level. 

At the same time — and this will be most prominent in chapters 1, 5, 
and 6 — there is a more theoretical aspect of оџогоотс деф, a knowledge 
that should underlie both these demiurgic actions and our general stance 
in life. In the introduction to On Isis and Osiris, for instance, Plutarch 
spells out that the pursuit of truth — of truth about the gods in particular 
— is a ‘longing for the divine’ (Өв1бттүтос брест, 351e).? As the rest of 
On Isis and Osiris shows (cf. p. 344—348), this knowledge amounts to 
cosmological knowledge. Again, this is a story of both opportunity and 
limitation. The knowledge of our cosmic condition involves a profound 
sense of divine providence. On the other hand, it involves the realisation 
that, tied as we are to an ontological plane that is not of transcendent di- 
vinity, our grasp of the intelligible is never unmediated – the search (tiv 
Ста, 351e) is emphasised as much as the truth that is sought — and 
the adversity that comes with irrationality 1s part and parcel of our lives. 
Thanks to the demiurge, we live in the best possible world and any hard- 
ships we experience are a relatively small price to pay for that. 

Since Plutarch's intertextual engagement with Plato's dialogues is the 
core of his Platonism and, hence, of his cosmological ethics, chapter 1 
will look into Plutarch's exegetical strategies while fine-tuning this in- 
troduction's general sketch of his view of the cosmos. When Plutarch 
interprets Plato, the key 1s consistency: as Plato was always right, his 
works are perfectly consistent. Plutarch's interpretation of Plato, as 


^ Helmig 20032: 16 n. 14. 

5 Cf. De Is. et Os. 378c, where this pursuit of knowledge is said to be the surest way 
to evdatovia, not unlike cosmological knowledge in Tim. дос. 

16 Tt is difficult to get a clear view of Plutarch's conception of the Platonic corpus. The 
spurious works that are not part of the Thrasyllan canon (i.e. the so-called Appendix Pla- 
tonica) seem to be completely absent (Ziegler 1951: col. 751). Giavatto 2010 rightly omits 
the parallels to these works listed in Helmbold and O’Neil 1959. The one exception he 
makes, a supposed allusion to Eryxias 400b in Apophth. Lac. 226c (and Lyc. 9.1—2: Giavat- 
to only deals with the Moralia), concerns a general reference to the Spartan introduction 
of iron coins and should have been struck from the record as well. This is not surprising: 
the authenticity of these works does not seem to have been defended by any Platonist. 
Plutarch's friend Favorinus, for instance, came up with a certain Leon as the author of the 
Ps.-Platonic Halcyon (fr. 53 Amato; cf. also Athenaeus 11.506c; on Plutarch's friendship 
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Ferrari and Opsomer have shown, can best be described as a ‘search for 
consistency’ among different dialogues." I have already mentioned how 


with Favorinus, who appears in Quaest. conv. 8.10 and to whom he dedicated De prim. 
frig., see e.g. Bowie 1997: 2—3; cf. also Ziegler 1951: 675; Jones 1971: 61; Puech 1991: 4850). 
Diogenes Laertius 3.62 gives a list of works that were generally acknowledged to be spuri- 
ous, including Demodocus, Sisyphus, Halcyon, Eryxias, Axiochus, some works we do not 
know, апа йкёфоЛо1 (‘headless works"); if this last word designates works such as On Jus- 
tice and On Virtue (thus e.g. Joyal 2014: 77), this list of spuria would comprise the whole 
Appendix Platonica as we have it, save for the Definitions (cf., albeit much later, Prol. in 
Plat. phil. 26.3-6 for a similar list, which includes the Definitions). As for the works of 
doubtful authenticity that are included in Thrasyllus' canon and were usually accepted 
as authentic by ancient Platonists, see PidA 48 and B-S 2. The Letters were pillaged for 
Plutarch's Dion; see Ziegler 1951: col. 750 with references to the extensive nineteenth-cen- 
tury scholarship on the issue; Porter 1952: xxii-xxvii; Dreher in Dreher, Scardigli, and 
Fabrini 2000: 98—100; cf. Tarrant 1983; Beneker 2012: 87—102; cf. also e.g. De aud. poet. 
36c; De trang. an. 474e. The First Alcibiades was probably used for Plutarch’s Alc. (see 
Verdegem 2010: 106—107, 137—139) and there are significant philosophical traces of it else- 
where (see esp. Renaud and Tarrant 2015: 125-140). Clitophon 407c-d is paraphrased with 
the explicit mention of Plato's name (An virt. doc. 439c and De vit. pud. 534e; cf. Slings 
1999: II n. 8) and the same goes for Minos 3194-е (Max. cum princ. 776e; cf. Roskam 
20096: 158). Plutarch's extant works do not refer to the Theages, but the Lamprias Cata- 
logue (70) mentions a work Улер tod ПА@тоуос Ostyouc; see Joyal 1993 and Opsomer 
19972. The other dubia are harder to spot, but as a general rule, we cannot infer Plutarch’s 
judgement on authenticity from the absence of a work. After all, despite Plutarch's con- 
siderable interest in friendship, which far surpasses De ad. et am. and De am. mult. (see 
Demulder 2017a: 57-64 with further references at бо n. 58), there is no clear trace of the 
uncontestably authentic Lysis. And although Homeric poetry (not only in De aud. poet.; 
see e.g. D'Ippolito 2004; Díaz Lavado 2010) and the theme of (poetic) inspiration (esp. 
in De Pyth. or; cf. Holzhausen 1993) loom large, Plato’s Jon is completely overlooked. It 
would be rash, then, to say anything about Plutarch's judgement on the authenticity of the 
Greater Hippias, of which the authenticity was not contested in antiquity (see e.g. Tarrant 
2000: 32—33), or of any of the other dialogues that were contested by some (Aelian, VH 
8.2 questions the authenticity of the Hipparchus, Athenaeus 11.506c reports that some as- 
cribed the Second Alcibiades to Xenophon, and Diogenes Laertius 9.37 quotes Thrasyllus’ 
own doubts about the Rival Lovers; this interpretation of the passage from Diogenes was 
contested by Mansfeld 1994: 100 but convincingly defended again by Tarrant 1995: 150— 
I51). A particularly urgent question in a study of Plutarch's cosmological ethics is whether 
Plutarch considered the Epinomis to be Platonic. I am inclined to think that Plutarch did 
not know the work or in any case did not consider it authentic; see p. 233 n. 192. 

17 Opsomer 2004 (cf. Helmer 1937: 66-67; Hershbell 1987: 240). Ferrari calls this 
‘Platonem ex Platone caqnvíGaw': Ferrari 20002; Ferrari in Ferrari and Baldi 2002: 22— 
24; Ferrari 2004. On the role of this strategy in the broader Middle Platonic context, see 
Ferrari 20006; 2001; 2012; Petrucci 20156; cf. also Boys-Stones 2018: 62—63. 
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Plutarch’s interpretation of the Timaeus was driven by a concern adopted 
from the tenth book of the Laws and how he found evidence for the ir- 
rational part of the cosmic soul in several Platonic dialogues. In the first 
chapter, I will look at three specific issues associated with this search for 
consistency. First I will argue that Plutarch’s interpretation of Plato as a 
consistent thinker does not preclude him from showing great flexibility 
in his use of Platonic intertexts (esp. the Timaeus) across different works. 
This flexibility, which Plutarch used for literary and argumentative pur- 
poses, was in fact warranted by Plato’s own combination of consistency 
and flexibility. Second, it goes without saying that assuming Plato’s per- 
fect consistency excludes a developmentalist approach of Plato’s writ- 
ings. Nonetheless, the fact that Plato was old when he wrote the Laws 
is somehow significant to Plutarch. I will discuss how he combined the 
significance of this with his unitarian reading of Plato. Finally, Plutarch 
advocated a literal interpretation of Plato's Timaeus. I will argue that his 
policy of Platonic consistency led him to take a similar literalist approach 
for the interpretation of the myth from Plato's Statesman, which 1s noto- 
riously hard to reconcile with the Timaeus. 

As noted, the first chapter will also serve to flesh out Plutarch's view 
of the cosmos. Offering a comparison of On the Generation of the Soul 
and On the Face in the Moon, the first section of chapter 1 will look 
into the role of the Timaeus in general and the providential transition 
from chaos to cosmos in particular. The second section will touch upon 
Plutarch's explanation of evil. I will show how theological concerns led 
Plutarch to take his inspiration from the tenth book of Plato's Laws and to 
postulate a maleficent soul that was once actually precosmic and whose 
effects can still be felt after the demiurge turned this precosmic soul into 
cosmic soul. Finally, I will argue that Plutarch's literal interpretation of 
the Statesman myth, while like his interpretation of Laws 10 revealing his 
concerns about theodicy, brings out his optimistic view about the cosmos 
in which he lived. 

Chapters 2-4 will deal with instances in which ethical comportment 
involves acting like an image of the demiurge. For a Platonist, especially 
а Platonist who puts the Timaeus front and centre, this notion of ‘image’ 
amounts to much more than, say, a literary comparison. As Hirsch-Lui- 
pold has shown in his study on Plutarch's Denken in Bildern, there is a 
conceptual connection between Plutarch’s use of images (єїкбуєс) and 
the Timaeus, in which the cosmos is said to be an ғікоу of an intelligible 
paradigm (Tim. 29b—c, 92с):'* 


Bilder sind für Plutarch nicht allein eine Darstellungsform von 
Sprache und Kunst. Die Bedeutung des Bildes ist letztlich in der 


18 Hirsch-Luipold 2002: 36—38, 159-224. 
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Ontologie begründet. Die Phanomene der Welt kónnen deshalb als 
Bilder verwendet warden, weil sie ihrem Wesen nach Bilder einer 
ћбћегеп Wahrheit und eigentlicheren Welt sind. Wenn ет Gedanke in 
bildhafter Rede oder in einem Kunstwerk Gestalt gewinnen kann, so 
beruht dies auf dem Bildcharakter der Welt insgesamt.'? 


When a human actor, then, is prescribed to be an image of the demiurge, 
this means that they should reflect the intelligible nature of that model, 
thus somehow bridging the ontological gap between the sensible and the 
intelligible. The cosmos plays an important role in achieving that goal: 
since the cosmos is itself an image of intelligibility, parts of the cosmos 
(most notably the sun) can also be used in imagery to talk about the intel- 
ligible realm. In our striving to become an image of the demiurge, then, 
we can use cosmic images as guides. 

In chapter 2, I will look at the musician as an image of the demiurge 
and enquire into the similarities and differences between intelligible and 
sensible harmony. Chapter 3 turns to Plutarch's Sympotic Questions to 
learn about how to organise a symposium. A good symposium resembles 
the cosmos: the good symposiarch should imitate the Platonic demiurge 
when throwing a party and all other aspects of the symposium can be 
cosmologically prescribed starting from that idea. In chapter 4, finally, 
I turn to cosmological advice for the politician in the Lives and in the 
political treatise To an Uneducated Ruler. The politician should imitate 
both the demiurge and the sun. This combination of images is important 
to bring out both the possibilities and the limitations of the politician's 
ópotoorc 020. 

The last two chapters of this book offer in-depth stand-alone readings 
of two Plutarchan works on ethics of which a correct interpretation, I 
argue, depends on paying close attention to cosmological aspects. Again, 
the notions of intertextuality and imagery, as introduced here and ex- 
plored in the first four chapters, will play an important role. On Tranquil- 
lity of Mind (chapter 5) is the central work of Plutarch's so-called prac- 
tical ethics. Cosmology will turn out to play a crucial role throughout 
that work on how to cope with the unwanted effects of тот. I argue that 
Plutarch's advice on remembering past events and dealing with adversity 
needs to be understood within a cosmic framework. The letter-essay ends 
in an encomiastic description of the cosmos as a temple, which draws 
on the cosmology of the Timaeus. The Dialogue on Love (chapter 6) 
confronts us with a vexed question: how physical can Platonic love get? 
That it can get quite physical in Plutarch's book is once again due to the 


? Hirsch-Luipold 2002: 159. 
? On the centrality of this work, see e.g. Gréard 1885: 183; Sirinelli 2000: 139—145; 
Van Hoof 2014: 138. 
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influence of cosmology on ethics. After casting the Platonic demiurge in 
the role of Eros, Plutarch goes on to introduce the sun as an image of the 
demiurgic god. Building on that image — inspired by the subsequent im- 
ages of sun, line, and cave in Plato’s Republic but rewriting these images 
to fit the cosmology of the Timaeus — he ends up painting the picture of 
a rainbow: a rainbow is a reflection of the sun in a cloud just like love 
is a reflection of the intelligible in a sensible body. This teaches how we 
should love: we should approach and appreciate the bodily as a conduit 
in which a higher reality is reflected and which 1s our only hope for get- 
ting into contact with that higher reality during our lives. 

As this introduction has suggested, I plan to draw on a wide and var- 
iegated range of texts to bring out the ubiquitous presence of cosmology 
in Plutarch's ethical thought and to emphasise the fundamental unity of 
this thought. My main concern will be to show what Plutarch is doing 
(or sometimes even what I think he is trying to do). Hence, my default 
position will be to apply the principle of charity to Plutarch’s writings?! 
I am confident that I have done so in good measure – and not with the 
excessiveness that Plutarch exhibits when reading Plato — but readers 
who judge otherwise will hopefully find that this does not detract from 
the book's main thesis about the fundamental importance of (Plutarch's 
reading of Plato's) cosmology for Plutarch's ethics. 


? For much more thorough and nuanced reflections on this issue, see Opsomer 
2016c. 


Chapter I 
Reading Plato 


1. In search of irrational soul 


Ferrari has rightly pointed out that, in On the Generation of the Soul, 
Plutarch seems to devote less attention to the rational part of the cosmic 
soul than to its irrational side.' One can think of several reasons for this. 
Rationality — this is Ferrari’s explanation — may be less of an explanan- 
dum for a Platonist than irrationality. Moreover, Plutarch seems to be 
conscious of the original character of his exegesis of the Timaeus (De an. 
procr. to12b, тотда), and this originality lies in his treatment of irration- 
ality (i.e. his assumption of an irrational precosmic soul and of an actu- 
al precosmic state devoid of rationality) rather than in his treatment of 
rationality, hence the need for more explanation of the irrational aspect. 
Finally, there seems to be an almost programmatic hesitance to be pre- 
cise about the divine provenance of rationality. As we have seen (p. 19), 
the demiurge and the paradigm to which he turns for his cosmogonic act 
seem to be, for instance, sometimes distinguished and sometimes con- 
flated. Plutarch’s £0Aópew towards the transcendent divine may have left 
its traces here as well. In this chapter I will give Plutarch’s interests free 
rein while analysing his intertextual strategies for exploring the irrational 
part of the cosmic soul as he found it in the Timaeus, the tenth book of 
the Laws, and the Statesman.’ 


' Ferrari 201: 30. 

2 The cosmo-ethical relevance of these three works is suggested by the fact that 
they take centre stage in two monographs on Plato’s cosmological ethics: Carone 2005; 
O’Meara 2017. I have not devoted a section to Plutarch’s effort to find the irrational part 
of the soul in the notion of àzeipía in Plato's Phib. because I do not think that Plutarch 
gives us much to go on in this case. As opposed to the other Platonic dialogues discussed 
in this chapter, Plutarch does not quote or use the Phib. in De an. procr., except for stating 
the equivalence between длета. and the Timaeus’ divisible being (De an. procr. 1014d, 
€). See, however, Caruso 2021, who ingenuously suggests that, by introducing лерас and 
ànewía, Plutarch wanted to indicate a distinction between the function of indivisible 
being (the Philebus’ népac) and that of the demiurgic cause (the Philebus’ aitia, which, it 
should be noted, is not mentioned in De an. procr.). This approach, however, is hindered 
somewhat by Plutarch’s general hesitance to draw a neat distinction between the forms 
and the demiurge (cf. p. 19). On Plutarch's use of РАБ. in general, see also Laurenti 1996. 
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2. Chaos and providence: flexible consistency and the Timaeus 


It has often been pointed out that the Timaeus is at the centre of Plutarch’s 
Platonism.? In this section I want to explore this claim by looking at how 
the Timaeus is used in two works of a very different nature: the exegeti- 
cal treatise On the Generation of the Soul and the dialogue On the Face 
in the Moon.^ Plutarch, while approaching Plato as a perfectly consist- 
ent philosopher, also allows for significant flexibility in his intertextual 
engagement with the master. To bring this out clearly, I will take my cue 
from a useful distinction that was drawn in Brouillette and Giavatto's 
excellent discussion of Plutarch's use of Plato's dialogues: 


De façon générale, il est possible, dans l'oeuvre philosophique de Plu- 
tarque, d'établir une distinction entre deux types d'écrits: ceux dont 
l'objectif est de commenter directement un dialogue ou une section de 
dialogue de Platon et ceux qui tentent d'établir une position propre à 
Plutarque, notamment à l’aide de Platon.’ 


On the Generation of the Soul is assigned — evidently, it would seem — to 
the first category. The second category is not defined, but we can safely 
assume that a dialogue such as On the Face in the Moon would be a suit- 
able example.^ I start with some general observations on the selection, 
arrangement, and function of the quotations from the Timaeus in both 
Plutarchan works. Next, I turn from the macro level to the micro level for 
a case study revolving around a quotation from Timaeus 53b occurring in 
both works. I will argue that, for all the versatility exhibited by Plutarch, 


? E.g. Froidefond 1987: 201; Hershbell 1987: 235 (with further references in n. 3); 
Ferrari 2004: 225—226, 223—235. On the special importance of Tim. in Middle Platonism, 
see e.g. Ferrari 2001; 20052; 2012; Boys-Stones 2018: 59-60. 

^ For an extensive introduction to De facie, see Donini 2011b: 9-109; cf. also 
Cherniss in Cherniss and Helmbold 1957: 2—26; Boulogne 2013a. 

* Brouillette and Giavatto 2010: 5 (cf. also 9) (original emphasis). 

€ Brouillette and Giavatto 2010: 7-9 discuss the comparable case of De def. or. as an 
example of the second category. It should be clarified from the outset that I do not want to 
argue that any position taken in De facie — not even that of Plutarch's brother Lamprias, 
who is a character in the dialogue — entirely coincides with Plutarch’s view. Cf. Donini 
20IIb: 11-12 n. 10; Opsomer 2017a: 87—88 n. 43. More generally speaking I take it to be 
the main characteristic of the philosophical dialogues falling under the second category 
distinguished by Brouillette and Giavatto that Plutarch is developing positions himself 
(rather than his own positions per se) with the aid of Plato's text. On the philosophy in 
Plutarch's dialogues, see Ferrari 1995b: 29—34; Opsomer 2005b: 199—200; cf. also Van der 
Stockt 2000. 
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there is a fundamental unity to his reading of Plato and to the view of the 
cosmos emerging from this reading.’ 


2.1. Macro level: selection, arrangement, and function 


Looking at both texts globally, one immediately gets the impression that 
Plutarch adopted different methods of selecting and arranging the Timae- 
us passages he used.* The main issue in On the Generation of the Soul is 
the interpretation of Timaeus 35a—b (for the first part) and 35b—36b (for 
the second part): these two Platonic passages are quoted in their entirety 
as prefaces to the respective parts of Plutarch’s treatise (De an. procr. 
IOI2b-c, 1027a—b). What Plutarch offers, then, is a Spezialkommentar of 
sorts on a small section of the Timaeus, viz. on the passage concerning 
the creation of the cosmic soul.’ Although numerous other passages from 
the Timaeus are adduced and it is once referred to as a whole (ла то 
cúyypauua, 10176), Plutarch always keeps an eye on the key passage and 
the exegetical questions it entails. Never is it Plutarch's intention to com- 
ment on the entire scope of the Timaeus; the focus is on a single passage 
that must have been particularly important to Plutarch's thought.'? At the 
same time, the project undertaken in On the Generation of the Soul goes 
well beyond the Timaeus: several other Platonic dialogues are adduced to 
show that, when we follow Plutarch's interpretation of the Timaeus pas- 
sage in point, there is no reason to suspect Plato of contradicting himself. 

As opposed to the concentric pattern ofthe Timaeus passages in On the 
Generation of the Soul (1.e. centred around Tim. 35a—36b), the references 
in On the Face in the Moon constitute a linear pattern, which more or less 
mirrors the plan of the Timaeus itself (see table r.1). In the Timaeus, Plato 
first discusses the works of reason before tackling the effects of irrational 
necessity. In On the Face in the Moon, Plutarch appears to be reading the 
Timaeus back to front, discussing chaos before cosmos. Enclosing the 
other Timaeus passages are references to two loci (Пт. 53b and 31b-32c) 
that are closely interconnected (notably in De an. procr. 1016e—1017a, as 
we shall see) and mark the general transition from chaos to cosmos. With 


7 This is not denied — and perhaps it is even suggested — by Brouillette and Giavatto 
2010: 9. 

* When discussing Platonic quotations in this study, I generally rely on Giavatto 
2010; earlier lists of Plutarch’s Platonic quotations can be found in Jones 1916; Helmbold 
and O’Neil 1959. On the (philosophical and other) quotations in De facie and how they 
are assigned to the several characters, see Boulogne 2013b. 

? On De an. procr. within the tradition of Spezialkommentare, see Ferrari in Ferrari 
and Baldi 2002: 12—16; cf. also Ferrari 2000b. 

? Cf. De an. procr. 10120 and Quaest. Plat. 4.1003a, where Plutarch refers to his 
many (zoAAókic) earlier discussions of his interpretation of this passage. 
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the last reference, we find ourselves in the eschatological myth that forms 
the climax of Plutarch's dialogue. This myth is in itself an imitation, even 
a miniature version of the Timaeus, as Hamilton has pointed out." 

In neither of the works is a single reference made to the Timaeus 
before Stephanus page 28 or past page 56. In other words, only slightly 
more than a third of the Timaeus is taken into account. Plutarch does not 
take into account the introductory conversation, with its Republic-style 
sketch of the ideal state and the teaser for the Atlantis story to be told in 
full in the Critias, the sequel to the Timaeus. Nor does he mention Plato's 
account on the transformations and compounds of the primary bodies, on 
sensation and the other passions, and on the cooperation of reason and 
necessity. While other Plutarchan works fill these gaps to some extent," 
it is safe to say that Plutarch was mainly interested in the Timaeus’ over- 
all framework, involving the demiurge's work on soul and matter. 


Table 1.1: Timaeus in On the Face in the Moon 


Defacie Tim. 


9261 53b precosmic state of the universe: four elements 
in disorder 

927c 41b bonds of Adyoc are stronger than bonds of 

928a 48a voic/avayKn 

928b 45b logical arrangement shows itself in the order 


of the cosmos: stars = eyes; sun = heart; earth 
and sea = bowels and bladder? 


930c 46b-c mirror images 

937e 40b-c purpose of the earth: ‘nurse, strict guardian 
938e 40b—c and artificer of night and day’ 

943f 31b-32c cosmic state of the universe: proportioning of 


the four elements 


! Hamilton 1934; cf. Jones 1916: 51-56; Verniére 1977: 96-97; Donini 1988: 128. Оп 
the myth in general and its relation to Plutarch’s other eschatological myths, see also 
Verniére 1977: esp. 57—114. On its play with cultural traditions, see Taub 2019. Donini 
1988 and 2010 are excellent discussions of how the so-called scientific and mythical parts 
of the dialogue should be connected with each other and with Plutarch’s Platonism. 

12 Cf, e.g. Opsomer 2015. 

3 Plutarch elegantly supplements Plato, who only talks about the rational structure of 


the microcosmic (i.e. human) body in this passage of Tim., with macrocosmic parallels. 
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As for the function of the 7imaeus quotations, we again find different 
approaches in On the Generation of the Soul and On the Face in the 
Moon, corresponding to the choices made regarding selection and ar- 
rangement of the passages. The professed strategy in On the Generation 
of the Soul is to stick to what Plato really meant (De an. procr. 1013e, 
тоа), without, like earlier interpreters, importing {i610 доуџата. (10r3b). 
Plato’s consistency is the litmus test and sufficient condition for a correct 
interpretation: Plutarch’s interpretation will be successful if it saves Pla- 
to's consistency (1014a). While this puts On the Generation of the Soul 
squarely into the category of works in which Plutarch is commenting 
directly on a Platonic text, it would be wrong to say that Plutarch is not 
developing his own philosophical position here. Strange as it may seem, 
this stern commitment to Plato’s own words resulting in the complete 
absence — as he sees it — of i610 доуџата is presented by Plutarch as a feat 
of great originality (1012b): Plutarch consciously sees himself as the first 
Platonist to find the correct interpretation of Plato’s text and he is aware 
of the controversial character of his solution (10r3f-1014a). Moreover, his 
unusual interpretation of this particular bit of Plato's Timaeus seems to 
have been one of Plutarch's pet subjects (1012b; cf. Quaest. Plat. 4.10032) 
and must have been part and parcel of his philosophical outlook. 

Conversely, it could be argued on the basis of On the Face in the 
Moon that, in the writings in which Plutarch at first sight seems to be de- 
veloping positions of his own using Platonic references, he is at the same 
time trying to increase his readers' affinity with the Platonic dialogues 
per se. While in On the Generation of the Soul the advertised main theme 
of the Timaeus (viz. the visible world, Tim. 28b) plays a relatively small 
and subsidiary role (the cosmic body is only discussed insofar as it ex- 
plains parallel features of the cosmic soul), it is much more prominent in 
On the Face in the Moon, where issues such as the mechanism of vision, 
the working of mirrors, probability as a criterion for physics and – obvi- 
ously — the positions and properties of the planets are discussed at length. 
Moreover, the combination of science and myth is a characteristic shared 
by the Timaeus and On the Face in the Moon, which is entirely absent 
form On the Generation of the Soul.^ In the case of On the Face in the 
Moon, then, we should keep in mind that the observation that Plutarch is 
developing philosophical positions of his own does not entail that Plato's 
own voice is stifled. As both Plutarchan works show, the distinction be- 
tween commentary and development of personal philosophical positions 
eventually collapses in the case of a Platonist like Plutarch. 


М Cf. Taub 2008: 70-76. 
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2.2. Micro level: Plutarch’s interpretation of Timaeus 53b 


The general observations made in the previous subsection can be further 
explored in a case study on the use of Timaeus 53b in both Plutarchan 
texts. In Timaeus 52d—53c, Plato gives a description of chaos, the state 
of the universe before the demiurge set about his work. In this precos- 
mic state, the four primary bodies (fire, water, earth, and air) were there, 
albeit without proportion or measure (ахоу ос Kai дџетрос, 53a): “They 
were indeed in the condition one would expect thoroughly god-forsaken 
things to be in’ (лоутбласі ye uy ówetpieva олер Eikdc ëyetv алау 
бтом AMT пмос бедс, 53b). This last sentence is quoted both in On the 
Generation of the Soul and in On the Face in the Moon. The quotations 
are surrounded by similar material in both cases, yet they seem to receive 
a slightly different interpretation. 

Within the framework of Plutarch's search for a consistent interpreta- 
tion of Platonic cosmology as it is conducted in On the Generation of the 
Soul, the interpretation of Timaeus 53b (quoted at De an. procr. 1016e-f) 
is eminently clear. As Plato notes in this context, these precosmic traces 
of the primary bodies were in irregular motion (Пт. 52e—-53a). He has 
already pointed this out in an earlier sketch of the precosmic situation: 
the stuff that the demiurge took over was ‘not at rest but in discordant 
and disorderly motion’ (ovy пора бүоу, GAAG KIVODLEVOV TANLHEAGS 
кої атактос, Пт. зоа, paraphrased at De an. procr. 1016c, d). Given 
Plutarch’s strict adherence to the tenet that there can be no motion with- 
out soul (Pl., Leg. 10.895b and Phdr. 245c at De an. procr. 1013c, f, 1015€; 
cf. p. 42), this means that soul must have been present even before the 
cosmos came into being. Hence, the demiurge not only took over precos- 
mic corporeality but also precosmic soul (e.g. De ап. procr. 1017a).? This 
resolves Plato's apparent inconsistency between soul being ungenerated 
in the Phaedrus and soul being generated in the Timaeus: the first 15 pre- 
cosmic soul, while the second is cosmic soul (De an. procr. 1016a). 

In On the Face in the Moon, Plutarch's brother Lamprias attacks the 
Stoic doctrine of natural motion of the elements (which has been invoked 
by the Stoic interlocutor in the dialogue at De facie 923e-f).' He starts 
by pointing out that the Stoics will have to agree that there are many 
examples of things that are not in their natural location. Lamprias men- 
tions (1) the fire of Etna, unnaturally located below earth, (2) the air that 
is confined in skins — one could think of something like a buoy — and is 
thus prevented from making its natural, upwards motion, (3) the soul, 


5 Та his description of precosmic movement, Plutarch does not distinguish between 
the receptacle and the bodily traces: both are labelled as matter (cf. De an. procr. 1013c, 
10160), cf. p.22 n. 10. 

16 See esp. Opsomer 2017a: 86-88. 
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confined in the body, and (4) the Stoic Zeus, who comes to be everything 
and thus everywhere after the transformation of his original, fiery nature 
(926c-d)." 

Lamprias’ provocative conclusion is that Stoic philosophy, if it stands 
by the doctrine of natural location, ‘contrive[s] a dissolution of the cos- 
mos’ (лову пуа Kkóopoo фіЛософђс, 926d).'? After all, the Stoics 
try to separate the four elements and assign to each its natural location. 
Thereby, they ‘bring upon things the Strife of Empedocles’ (то увїкос 
ётбүт\с то 'EungóokAéoug toic лрауцаот, 926e).? The remark is as clev- 
er as it is rude (and we will come across another example of Lamprias’ 
trademark irreverent wit later on; see p. 102—106). Lamprias’ suggestion 
seems to be that Stoic philosophy, if it sticks to the doctrine of natural 
location, cannot explain the cosmos and is stuck in a precosmic state. 
The separation of ‘all that is heavy and all that is light’ (то Вор? [...] то 
KOD@OV, 926e) recalls the situation in Timaeus 53a, where chaos is char- 
acterised by the phenomenon that ‘the heavy, dense material goes one 
way, while the light, flimsy material goes and settles elsewhere’ (tà игу 
токуй код Варга GAA, TA бё роуй код кодо sis гтерам (Cet pepópeva 
édpav). It is in his description of Empedocles’ veikog that Lamprias men- 
tions ‘the state in which, according to Plato, everything i is from which 
God is absent’ (обтос ғїҳоу wc ёуєв1 лбу об дедс üngou ката ПАбтоуо, 
926f). This time, Plutarch’s wording differs slightly from Plato’s, but the 
reference to Timaeus 53b is unmistakable. 

Interestingly, Plutarch adds an explanation right after this paraphrase: 
the state just described is the state ‘in which bodies are when mind and soul 
are wanting’ (тоотёстіу 0с EYEL và сорота vod Kai yvy аломлођос, 
926f). The precosmic soul, the piéce de résistance of Plutarch’s interpre- 
tation of the Timaeus as it is introduced in On the Generation of the Soul, 
is missing here. This is all the more striking if we take into account the 
words just before the reference to the Птавих: Plutarch describes the 


17 On this passage, see esp. Górgemanns 1970: 98-105. Cf. the stylistic analysis in 
Pérez Jiménez 2015. 

18 Cf. Aristotle's criticism of the doctrine (adhered to by Plutarch) that the cosmos 
was actually generated; fr. 18 Rose: £Aeyé те, 0с ёотіу AKOVELV, котокертонфу STL TAAL 
uèv édedtet лері тїс oikíag ur] Волос лугонаоту ў хешфолу еболототс ў ypóvo Tj робошо. 
Tis йриоттооотс ёліцећлеіос Gvatpant), vovi дё фофоу &nikekpeuóo0o1 uetGova прос TOV 
TOV алата. кӧсроу TO Aóyo кодолродутоу. (‘He [i.e. Aristotle] used to say in mockery 
(we are told) that in the past he had been afraid for his house lest it be destroyed by vio- 
lent winds or by fierce storms or by time or by lack of proper maintenance, but that now 
a greater fear hung over him, from those who by an argument were destroying the whole 
world’; tr. in Barnes 1995.) 

' On Plutarch’s use of Empedocles in this passage, see Santaniello 2005. Cf. p. 296 
n. 41. 
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four elements in their precosmic state as “moving with their own peculiar 
and arbitrary motions’ (фердџеуод форас idias кої adOddEIc, 926f). The 
mention of precosmic movement almost begs for the mention of a pre- 
cosmic soul: without soul, there can be no movement. Is Plutarch giving 
up on Plato’s consistency here? Is the tenet that soul is the source of all 
motion, which Plutarch took primarily from the tenth book of the Laws 
and upon which he built his argument for a precosmic soul (cf. De an. 
procr. 1013e-f), not upheld in the Timaeus? Does precosmic movement 
not require precosmic soul after all??? 

I submit that we should allow Plutarch the same terminological flexi- 
bility as he himself allows Plato.?!' As Plutarch points out in On the Gen- 
eration of the Soul (1015f-1016c), Plato uses wuyr| to refer to cosmic soul 
(in the Timaeus, where soul is created) as well as to precosmic soul (in 
the Phaedrus, where soul is not created). The point is precisely to deny 
that this is an inconsistency on Plato's part. The godforsaken state that is 
evoked in Timaeus 53b is, in that sense, without (cosmic!) soul indeed. 
That suffices for Plutarch's purposes in On the Face in the Moon, and 
there was no need for him to make the speaker Lamprias embark upon a 
digression on the difference between precosmic and cosmic soul. After 
all, in the preface to On the Generation of the Soul (1012b), Plutarch 
points out that his interpretation of the matter is not easily dealt with en 
passant. The only point that Lamprias needs to make in On the Face in 
the Moon is that the Stoics destroy providence by reducing the cosmos 
to merely physical factors — whether the other relevant factors are due to 
уођс or to оуд is not of the essence here.” In On the Face in the Moon, 
Timaeus 530 is used in the context of the refutation of a false philosophi- 
cal view, whereas in On the Generation of the Soul, it is used for the de- 
velopment of a correct one. Within this polemical context, the depiction 
of chaos as a situation from which мобс kai \уоут are absent may have 
seemed eminently fitting, since it establishes a common ground between 
Platonists and Stoics: the association of natural location with chaos 
would apply both to those who distinguish intelligence from cosmic soul 


20 Cherniss 1976: 206 n. a considers the two passages (i.e. the use of Tim. 53b in De 
an. procr. 1016e-f and De facie 926f) to be in conflict. 

21 Plutarch explicitly allows himself such flexibility, which he calls homonymous use 
(оџомоша хрфремос, De ап. procr. 1022f), in the case of bAn: this can be used for corpo- 
real matter devoid of any quality (e.g. ro15d—e) and for divisible being as an ingredient of 
soul (1013c), although the two are fundamentally different. He was not so keen, however, 
on extending similar flexibility to his Stoic adversaries (De Stoic. rep. 10482). 

2 Cf Donini 20116: 275-279 nn. 177 and 225. This does not mean that the Stoic deni- 
al of an independent cause of irrationality (Plutarch's precosmic soul) is not a problem: 
it is e.g. in De an. procr. IoI5b-c or De Stoic. rep. 1049f-1050d, but it is not the problem 
under discussion in De facie. 
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(Platonists, a fortiori Plutarch who makes irrationality part and parcel of 
the cosmic soul) and to those who identify the two (Stoics; cf. e.g. De 
Stoic. rep. 1052b—c). Both sides would have to agree that providence, a 
cornerstone of both Platonism and Stoicism, cannot exist if the doctrine 
of natural location is rigourously applied. The flexible consistency that 
Plutarch exhibits here renders his polemical goal in On the Face in the 
Moon more effective. 

Little is left, then, of the apparent contradiction between the use of 
Timaeus 53b in On the Face in the Moon and On the Generation of the 
Soul. Both passages (De facie 926c-927a; De an. procr. 1016c—I017b) 
offer similar descriptions of chaos, both quoting Timaeus 53b but also 
using language from other parts of the Timaeus.? Chaos is an unmusical 
state (лАуицелетам, De facie ~ памицекес, De an procr. ~ плис, 
Tim. 30a) characterised by disorderly motion (форас ió(ac Kai оъ0бдетс, 
De facie ~ ӧтбкто) фордс, De an. procr. ~ алактос, Tim. зоа) of the 
uncombined primary bodies. Cosmos comes about when the demiurge 
fashions (@лєрү@стүтол, De facie ~ ànepyooópuevoc, De an. procr. ~ e.g. 
алеруаСттол, Пт. 28a) harmony (арџомга, De facie ~ ówppooópievoc, 
De an. procr. ~ e.g. ouvappóttov, Пт. 35a), which brings friendship 

23 Tt is possible that, as is often the case in Plutarch's works, the recurrence of similar 
material traces back to a олоџцупџа, a ‘rough draft’ taking the form of a ‘more ог less 
elaborate train of thought, involving material previously gathered and certainly written in 
full syntactical sentences’, as it is defined in Van der Stockt 1999b: 595, the seminal article 
on the subject of cluster analysis and Plutarch's hypomnemata. Cf. Plutarch's mention 
of these hypomnemata in De tranq. an. 464f (p. 169). The use of a single hypomnema in 
passages across different works can often account for Plutarch's divergent use of the same 
material. On the methodology of cluster analysis as a response to Quellenforschung, see 
Van der Stockt 1999b: 575—580, 595—597; 20040: 331—335, 340; Xenophontos 2012: 61—63. 
Applications of the method of cluster analysis include, apart from the aforementioned 
studies, Van Meirvenne 1999; 2001; 2002; Van der Stockt 1999a; 2002; 2004a; 2009; 
Meeusen 2012; 2016: 138—141, 165—173; Roskam 2013. Cf. also Vicente Sánchez 2008. On 
the possibilities and limitations of applying this method to the historical works, see Pelling 
2002a: 22—24; 2002b: 65-68; Verdegem 2010: e.g. 78—79; Van der Stockt 2014: 226—230. 
Xenophontos 2012 usefully distinguishes ‘clusters’ (parallels that, in all likelihood, go 
back to hypomnemata) from ‘patterns’ (parallels that probably depend on a mental asso- 
ciation by Plutarch instead of on a hypomnema), while also pointing to the possibility of 
Plutarch re-using material from an earlier work instead of relying on his hypomnemata 
(cf. already Van der Stockt 19996: 596—597). For my current purpose it does not really 
matter whether there is a hypomnema underlying the context of the quotation of Tim. 53b 
in De facie and De an. procr.: regardless of whether the unity behind the two passages 
existed in Plutarch’s head or in writing, it is clear that the seemingly contradictory pas- 
sages share a conceptual core. The same thing goes for De def. or. 430d, where Пт. 53b 
is quoted once again by Lamprias in the context of an anti-Stoic defence of providence. 
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over strife (фото, De facie ~ qua, De an. procr. quoting Пт. 32b— 
c?^). Both accounts end in the triumph of Platonic providence.” The fact 
that one evocation of chaos emphasises the presence of (precosmic) soul 
while the other mentions the absence of (cosmic) soul does not threaten 
the interpretation of Plato as a consistent thinker, nor does it threaten 
Plutarch’s own consistency that should follow from that. 

Both on a macro level and on a micro level, Plutarch’s engagement 
with the Timaeus allows for signficant flexibility for the sake of philo- 
sophical argument or for literary purposes (we should not forget that 77- 
maeus 53b is put in the mouth of Lamprias in On the Face in the Moon — 
Plutarch's brother certainly has a knack for clever polemics). At the same 
time, Plutarch never gives up on his interpretation of Plato as a consistent 
thinker, with which his flexible engagement with Plato is always com- 
patible.” The next two sections of this chapter, then, will shift the focus 
from Plutarch's own consistency to the perceived consistency of Plato. 


3. Moralising the cosmic soul: Plato's *development? and Laws 10 


The philosopher Arius Didymus, who was an advisor to Augustus, wrote 
that Plato was лолофоуос but not лододосос. 7" Annas has connected that 
claim to the Middle Platonic unitarian way of reading Plato's dialogues, 
which she contrasts with modern developmentalist readings.?* These lat- 


? Whether or not Plato was alluding to Empedoclean quía (cf. Taylor 1928: 99; 
Cornford 1935: 44 n. 4; Hershbell 1974), it is clear from e.g. De an. procr. 1026b that 
Plutarch connected the two. 

?5 Cf. Opsomer 20172: esp. 90-91 on De facie; cf. also Donini 1992b. On Plutarch's 
views on Stoic providence in the anti-Stoic treatises, see Algra 2014; cf. also Opsomer 
1997b. 

26 On contradiction and consistency in Plutarch, see Nikolaidis 1991 and the contribu- 
tions in Opsomer, Roskam, and Titchener 2016. Another case of Plutarch only apparently 
abandoning his own views as set out in De an. procr. and reverting to a more generally 
accepted Platonic interpretation, which would differ from Plutarch's consistency-driven 
reading of Tim., is Quaest. conv. 8.2.720b—c; see Opsomer 2004: 149 n. 54 on how this 
passage 1s compatible with Plutarch’s interpretation after all. 

27 Stobaeus 2 p. 50.1, p. 55.6 Wachsmuth-Hense. 

?* Annas 1999: 9-30, esp. 12. Annas is interested in unitarianism as a viable alter- 
native to developmentalism in modern scholarship. The unitarian reading of Plato that 
she suggests, then, allows for ‘false starts, different approaches to the same problem, 
and change of mind on one theme coexisting with unchanged views on another’ (12) 
— elements that any modern reader of Plato will want to recognise. This is sensible, of 
course, but it creates a latent divergence between her brand of unitarianism and that of 
the Middle Platonists, who did not allow for the possibility that Plato changed his mind 
at all. On contemporary developmentalist and unitarian tendencies in interpreting Plato, 
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ter readings suppose that we can discern a doctrinal development over 
the course of Plato's writing career, while Middle Platonists tend to ap- 
proach the dialogues as a consistent whole: 


Plato is, for them, the intellectual voice speaking in this corpus of 
texts — or rather, the intellectual unity in the many voices that we hear 
from them. Rather than try to embed Plato's texts in a developing his- 
tory, they responded to them in their own terms, as to a set of ideas.” 


To show how Middle Platonists dealt with this polyphonic unity, Annas 
discusses (1) variety due to pedagogical concerns (Plato wrote differently 
for different audiences), (2) variety due to the different parts of philoso- 
phy (Plato could discuss the same subject from a logical, ethical, or phys- 
ical perspective), and (3) variety due to aporetic and doctrinal aspects of 
Plato's writings. Plutarch is a particularly interesting witness for this last 
aspect, since his brand of Platonism carefully preserves and combines 
both aporetic and doctrinal elements of Plato’s dialogues.?? This aspect 
of Platonic unity also maps onto Plutarch's conception of the Platonic 
tradition: on his view, the Platonic Academy is a diachronic unity that 
also includes the sceptical phases of its history?! 

In this section I want to build on these ideas about polyphonic unity 
by considering a neglected tool from the Platonist's toolbox: the devel- 
opment of Plato's own life. For Plutarch, Plato's doctrinal unity did not 
preclude a form of biographical development, which affected how Plato 
expressed his ideas in the dialogues. This 1s important for Plutarch's re- 
ception ofthe Laws, the work that Plato was writing when, in the eighty- 
first year of his life, he famously ‘scribens est mortuus'?. Plutarch was 
aware that Plato had reached old age when he wrote the Laws (De Is. et 
Os. 370f; De an. procr. 1013e). He uses this as an argument for consider- 
ing the way in which Plato expressed his ideas in the Laws as particularly 
authoritative. This, in turn, has implications for Plutarch's cosmological 


see also e.g. Rowe 2006. On Middle Platonic unitarianism and engagement with Platonic 
polyphony, see also Boys-Stones 2018: 49—53. 

? Annas 1999: 29. 

30 See esp. Opsomer 1998: 127-212, who shows how Quaest. Plat. т is central to 
Plutarch's Platonism. 

?! The Lamprias Catalogue mentions a work On the Unity of the Academy since the 
Time of Plato (IIgpi tod шоу eivai бло tod ПА@тоуос Akaðńusıav, 63). On this issue, 
see esp. Opsomer 1998: 171—186; 2005b: 167—175; cf. also e.g. Donini 1986; 1999; 2011a; 
Nikolaidis 1999b; Bonazzi 2003: 213-240; 2005; Babut 2007. 

? Cicero, On Old Age 5.13, cf. 7.23. After Plato's death, the unfinished dialogue was 
left uncorrected and in disorder until Philip of Opus took up the task of editing it; cf. 
Anon., Prolegomena to Platonic Philosophy 24.13-19; Diogenes Laertius 3.37. 
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ethics, since the tenth book of the Laws contains a theological account 
that stresses, more emphatically than the Timaeus, the ethical signifi- 
cance of cosmology. It is in this tenth book that Plutarch found the key 
exhibit for his take on the cosmic soul: soul that causes evil.? 

The tenth book of the Laws is on Plutarch’s mind throughout On the 
Generation of the Soul: all eight references to the Laws are to that book, 
which is all but absent from Plutarch’s other works.*4 As Tarrant notes, 
Middle Platonic exegesis of the Laws seems to have been focused on 
certain isolated passages, one of which was the theological account of 
the tenth book.” Plutarch describes the provenance of one of the refer- 
ences to Laws Io as Plato's ay@v and Хбуос for the gods (De an. procr. 
1013€). This description certainly fits the book.?6 It could, however, be 
argued that even this is an overly general description of what Plutarch 
was looking for in Plato. All references to Laws то are confined to only 
a few Stephanus pages (892a-898e), in other words only the part of the 
book in which Plato develops arguments about the soul. This is, indeed, 
the subject with which Plutarch is most concerned. Let us take a closer 
look at the references. 


? De an. procr. 1015d-e will be discussed presently. Cf. Ferrari 2011: 26: the Laws 
provide ' [1I] riferimento piu esplicito e diretto". 

3% Giavatto 2010 counts eighty-nine references to the Laws in the Moralia; Helmbold 
and O’Neil 1959: 58 note 12 references in the Lives, most importantly in the Lycurgus 
(see p. 145-146). Only the voluminous Quaest. conv. contain more references to the Laws 
than De an. procr. Quaest. Plat. 3.1002c (cf. Leg. 896a-c) and De Is. et Os. 370f (cf. Leg. 
896d—898a) contain further references to Laws то. In Quaest. Plat. 4.1002e-f, Plutarch 
probably has Leg. 896a—897a in mind, although, as De an. procr. 1016a—c suggests, he 
could have been thinking about Tim. 34b—35a as well. These three references to Laws 10, 
which all correspond to references to the dialogue in De ап. procr., will be discussed in 
what follows. Finally, Giavatto follows Sandbach (Loeb) by noting a reference to Leg. 
887e in fr. 213. However, in this case, Plato is certainly not cited by Plutarch: the only link 
is that both their names occur together in this (doubtful) testimony. 

35 Tarrant 2000: 205. However, interest in the Laws was certainly not limited to these 
isolated passages: Quaest. conv. 7.2.700c mentions collective reading sessions devoted to 
Plato (IIAaxovikoig соуомауфовоату), which sparked questions such as the опе on Laws 9 
discussed at that particular symposium; cf. D'Ippolito 2009: 115. 

36 [n this book the Athenian Stranger attacks three groups who do not hold correct 
beliefs about the gods (atheists, deists, and traditional theists, with the first group taking 
up the main part of the argument). For a general introduction to Laws то, see e.g. Mayhew 
2008: 1–10. 
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3.1. Invisible soul and soul as self-moved motion 


After the quotation of Timaeus 35a-b (p. 20), the two interpretations of 
this passage that were prevalent in Plutarch's time are presented.*’ Both 
interpretations date to the first generations after Plato: 


[...] TOV SOKIL@TATOV àvópóv тоос LEV Eevokpátng npoonyóyeto, 
тйс woyfig тђу ovoiav óàpiüuóv avtov оф’ éavtoð KIVODLLEVOV 
йтофту@цвуос, ої ёё Kpóávtopi TH Losi лроседемто, штуудут tr|v 
\лоуду ёк TE тйс vontis Kai tfjg лері tà олодута. бобастђс фосефс 
[...]. (De an. procr. 10128) 


[O]f the men most highly esteemed some were won over by Хепо- 
crates, who declared the soul’s essence to be number itself being 
moved by itself, and others adhered to Crantor of Soli, who makes 
the soul a mixture of the intelligible nature and of the opinable nature 
of perceptible things [...]. 


What these interpretations have in common, so Plutarch analyses, is that 
they do not take the generation of the cosmic soul and the cosmic body to 
have been actual events: the cosmogonic account of the Timaeus should 
not be taken literally, but Plato developed it ‘for the sake of examination’ 
(деортос £veka, De an. procr. 10132). 

Itis in Plutarch's criticism of these two prevalent interpretations that 
we encounter the first two references to the Laws.?? First, Crantor's in- 
terpretation is discussed (De an. procr. 1or3b-c). He posited, according 
to Plutarch, that for soul to be able to recognise both intelligible and per- 
ceptible objects, it should be a combination of intelligible and doxastic 
nature, in other words of form and matter. ‘Like knows like’ is the as- 
sumed epistemological principle here. Against this, Plutarch argues that 
Crantor has given an adequate description of just about every object in 
the universe (being a combination of form and matter), but not of soul. 
If Crantor were correct, soul would be, like any combination of form 
and matter, tangible and visible, which it obviously is not. The ensuing 
affirmation that ‘soul is beyond the range of all sense perception’ (Тү yvyr| 
бё ласау aicOnow еклефеђуем, De an. procr. 1013c) refers to Laws 10, 
where soul is said to be ‘completely imperceptible to all bodily sens- 


? On these interpretations and their reception in Plutarch, see Opsomer 2020a. 

38 On Plutarch’s criticism of the interpretations of Xenocrates and Crantor, see Théve- 
naz 1938: 56—61; Ferrari in Ferrari and Baldi 2002: 37-40 (noting that ‘[1] importanza di 
queste esegesi [sc. by Xenocrates and Crantor] risiede nella loro valenza paradigmatica', 
37); Ferrari 2011: 20—22. Dillon 2003: 222—223 argues that the distinction between these 
two interpretations was probably exaggerated by Plutarch. 
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es’ (&vaícOncov [sc. то угуос] nácar toic TOD соратос aio0noso, Leg. 
898e*"). An explicitly attributed version of this reference occurs in the 
third Platonic Question, where Plutarch reminds us that ‘the soul is in- 
visible and imperceptible to all the senses, as has been said in the Laws? 
(гот 6’ ёбротос ў Woy Kai "лаволс taic олодђоголу àvatoOrntoc' 0с £v 
toig Nopots єїртүтол, Quaest. Plat. 3.1002c).?? 

The interpretation put forward by Xenocrates, on the other hand, is 
refuted by the remark that ‘Plato never called the soul [number]; but he 
called it motion perpetually self-moved and motion's source and prin- 
ciple’ (друдџом ye цу о Плато орделоте туђу voyrv лросеттем, GAAG 
куполу avtoKivytov 821 Kai 'ktvr]oeog лтүүтүу Kai оруду’, De an. pro- 
cr. 1013c). The point is that soul is indeed connected with motion, as 
Xenocrates stated, but that it is not number itself, although it is ordered 
according to number.*! Cherniss comments on the first definition attrib- 
uted to Plato (kivnoic ооток(уцтос 01) that it is ‘a formulaic summary 
of Phaedrus 245 С 7—8 and 245 E 2-4 influenced by the phraseology of 
Laws 894 B 9-C 1, 895 B 1-6, and 895 E 10-896 A 5’.” It seems to me, 
however, that it is the other way around. For this first definition, Plutarch 
was thinking primarily about the Laws, to which he refers in the previous 
sentence. In Laws 10, soul is defined, after an extensive overview of ten 
kinds of motion, as ‘motion capable of moving itself" (тђу ðvvauévnv 
оттуу оттуу ктугћу кіутоту, Leg. 896a). This covers what Plutarch para- 
phrases as куполе avtoKivytoc, and there is no need to search for a fur- 
ther source than the one he had used in the sentence before. After all, the 
context of the Laws fits in much better with Plutarch’s argument than 
that of the Phaedrus. Plutarch seems to aim at a kind of definition or 
at least an explicit description of the soul. This is the case in the Laws, 
where the Athenian Stranger finally pinpoints “the definition of the thing 
the name of which is soul’ (Ф 67) wuyr| тобуоџа, тіс tovtov Aóyoc, Leg. 
895e), whereas in the Phaedrus the self-moved nature of the soul is a 
presupposition used in a proof of the immortality of the soul. In the Laws 
the definition of soul is the outcome of an extensive discussion of kinds 
of motion, which anticipates Plutarch's phrasing at several points, espe- 
cially by emphasising that self-moved motion is perpetual (det, 894b). 


? For Laws то I divert from my practice of using the translation included in Cooper 
1997, which in this case lacks the accuracy needed for our current purpose, and I quote 
from Mayhew 2008 instead. 

^" СЕ Thévenaz 1938: 16 n. 20. 

^! Cf. p. 84 n. 40 on the difference between soul being harmony and soul being har- 
monious. 

? Cherniss 1976: 174 n. b. Similarly, Thévenaz 1938: 16 n. 21 and Ferrari in Ferrari 
and Baldi 2002: 234 n. 38 (‘la definizione [...] puó considerarsi derivata da Phdr. [...] con 
la possibile influenza di leg. X [...]’). 
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That Plutarch finally does turn to the Phaedrus for the second definition 
(куђовос THYN Kai @руд) is not surprising. Having the Laws passage in 
mind for the first definition, he would have thought of the mention, in 
the discussion of kinds of motions conducted there, of self-moved mo- 
tion as ‘source of all motion’ (оруду [...] куўсгоу лаофу, Leg. 895b), 
a turn of phrase that is later repeated (архћ ктуђогос, Leg. 896b) and is 
used that second time to describe soul. From there it is a small step to 
the contextually less relevant but related mention of soul as myn кої 
àpyr| клуђовос in the Phaedrus (245c). After all, Plutarch tends to asso- 
ciate the words луүт and аруђ in completely different contexts as well.? 
Hence my suggestion to turn Cherniss’ comment around and state that 
the definition of soul as *motion perpetually self-moved and motion's 
source and principle’ is not a summary of the Phaedrus influenced by the 
phraseology of the Laws but a reference to the Laws influenced by the 
phraseology of the Phaedrus. 

The first references to Laws Io are important for the refutation of 
prevalent interpretations of the generation of the cosmic soul (as Plutarch 
understood them). By referring to the Laws, Plutarch has proposed, as a 
reaction to these faulty interpretations, a first comment on the nature of 
the soul as an invisible entity (in reaction to Crantor) and as self-moved 
motion (in reaction to Xenocrates). 


3.2. Priority of soul 


After refuting Crantor and Xenocrates separately, Plutarch reiterates their 
common refusal to understand the generation of the cosmic body and its 
soul as an actual event (De an. procr. 1013e). According to Plutarch the 
consequence of the view that the cosmos does not have an actual moment 
of generation is disastrous. 


ei yàp аугуптос ó кдоџос ёотіу, објетол TO ПАатем то пргоВотёрау 
TOD GHPATOS tiv vuynv одсау ёё@рувту uetapoAfjg Kai kwnjogog 
лаопс, NYELOVG коі TPWTOLPYOV, oc ADTOG eiprikev, £yka0gotooav. 
(De an. procr. Yo13e-f) 


For, if the universe is ungenerated, there is an end of Plato's conten- 
tion that the soul, being senior to the body, initiates all change and 
motion installed in her position of chief and, as he has said himself, 
of primary agent. 


This time the textual reference to the Laws is unmistakable since it is 
preceded by the general description of (a part of the tenth book of) the 


? СЕ De ad. et am. 56b; De Her. mal. 856e; De prim. frig. 947b. 
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Laws that I have already mentioned and to which I shall return. More- 
over, the argumentative contexts of the passages in Plato and Plutarch are 
the same: both jump from the soul’s function as source of motion (which, 
as we have seen, was an element from the Laws borrowed for the refu- 
tation of Xenocrates) to its priority." Both in Laws 10 and in Plutarch's 
argument the two are intrinsically connected (cf. Leg. 896a—c). 

Plutarch’s phrasing npgofvtépav tod офџатос тђу улоу одсау ech- 
oes Plato's descriptions obong ү’ aùtñg [1.e. тўс yoxs] tpeoButépac 
T] офџатос (Leg. 892b) and yoyńv [...] лреофотерау ођбау офратос 
(892c). A few pages later, soul is called тфу лбутоу npsoputátn (896b) 
and, once again, mpeoButépa oópatog ooa (896c).5 Next, it is only in 
the Laws that Plato juxtaposes petaBoAn and кіутотс: a first time in a de- 
scription of self-moved motion (894c) and a second time in a description 
of soul as ‘cause of all change and of motion in all things’ (uetaPoAtic 
те кої куђовос олаоус aitia, 896b). The third element of this dense 
sentence, the characterisation of soul as ўүгроу, is suspiciously absent 
from the Laws, which Plutarch has just revealed to be the inspiration 
for these words. However, it should be noted that the connection be- 
tween the priority of the soul and its leading capacity is made there: 
soul is called àpyoóo1| on account of its priority (Leg. 896c, cf. йрҳа, 
892a). For a lexically closer parallel, we should turn to other dialogues: 
although Plato never explicitly calls soul ñyepóv, there are instances of 
the verbs r|yeuoveoo or ўүєроуёо in relevant contexts in the Timaeus 
(41c) and in the Phaedo (80a, 94c). Nevertheless, I see no reason to doubt 
that Plutarch still had the Laws on his mind while calling soul тугифу, 
given the argumentative parallel (Leg. 896c) and his general announce- 
ment that he is reproducing an argument from that work. And, indeed, 
with the mention of soul as лротооруос he is certainly back on track: 
before Plutarch, there is only one occurrence of the word лретођруос in 
Greek literature and it is in Laws 10, where Plato mentions the *prima- 
ry-work motions’ (1potovpyoi Kivyostc) of the soul, as opposed to the 
*secondary-work motions of bodies’ (tac деотерооруотс [...] ктутоетс 
сорбтоу, Leg. 897a).*6 


^ СЕ Mason 1998; Carone 2005: 164—170. 

^ This crucial point is reiterated almost verbatim several times in book twelve of the 
Laws (9664-е, 967b). Cf. Ерт. 980d-e, 991e. 

46 The Loeb translation correctly takes the phrase ‘as he has said himself’ to refer 
only to the mention of протоорүбс (a close lexical parallel) and not to the word group 
Tyyepóva. Kai лротоорубу (the first word being a rather loose reference to Plato). Contra 
Thévenaz 1938: ad loc. (‘elle n'aurait plus, selon ses propres termes, son poste de chef 
et sa priorité d'action"); Ferrari in Ferrari and Baldi 2002: ad loc. ( rappresenta, come lo 
stesso Platone ha affermato, la guida e l'agente primario"). 
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In one sentence, several references to Laws Io are joined together in 
an argument for the priority of the soul. Both Plutarch and Plato see this 
priority as a condition for the cosmic soul’s leading capacity. From this, 
Plutarch draws the conclusion that the creation of the cosmos should 
have been a real event. For, if that were not true, as the mainstream of 
Platonism supposed, soul could not be prior nor have its leading function. 


3.3. Maleficent soul 


After this rebuttal of other interpretations of Timaeus 35a—b, particularly 
those of Xenocrates and Crantor, Plutarch turns to his own interpretation. 
Continuing from the point that the generation of the cosmic soul and the 
cosmic body must have been real events, he goes on to specify the nature 
of what came before this generation. As we have seen (p. 22), Plutarch 
postulates an amorphous corporeality and an irrational soul, which are 
ungenerated and thus have always been coexistent with each other (De 
an. procr. 10146). The demiurge ordered these precosmic entities by en- 
dowing matter with form and soul with rationality, thus generating the 
cosmic body and the cosmic soul (ror4b-c). The precosmic substance 
of the soul, then, is — so Plutarch claims — alluded to by Plato in several 
dialogues (1014d): it is divisible being and necessity from the Timaeus, 
limitedlessness from the Philebus, and — so he adds later (1015a) — con- 
genital desire from the Statesman. ‘In the Laws, however, he [i.e. Pla- 
to] openly called it disorderly and maleficent soul’ (ёу бё toig Моно 
йутікрос \уоуду блоктоу єїртүкє Kai каколотом, De ап. procr. 1o14d-e). 
Later, Plutarch returns to this equation, referring to the sentence just 
quoted (dozep sipytat) and again stating that he found it ‘in the Laws? 
(èv Nopotc), although this time he uses different terms: now, the precos- 
mic soul is called ‘soul contrary and adverse to the one that is beneficent’ 
(улоу evavtiav кої бутілолоу TH ауодооруф, De an. procr. 10152). 

In the Laws, the Athenian Stranger states that, since soul is the cause 
of all things, both good and bad, including cosmic events, we should as- 
sume that there are *no fewer than two [souls]: one that does what is good 
and one capable of doing the opposite’ (бооїу uév yé nov &Лоттоу unņðèv 
TIOMpEV, тїс те ереругтдос kai тйс томаута, óvvauévng есерувСеодал, 
Leg. 896e). Plutarch interprets this not as describing two souls but as two 
successive states of soul (precosmic and cosmic), whereby the nefarious 
effects of the former state can still be felt when the latter, better state has 
been achieved." This interpretation is not completely incompatible with 
Plato’s text, which is notoriously obscure. And, on the other hand, a 


47 Opsomer 2004: 153—154. 
^ Immediately following his distinction between two souls, the Athenian Stranger 
suddenly talks about woyn (singular), which ‘every time it joins with reason [...] guides 
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similar obscurity is not entirely absent from Plutarch’s work, as is shown 
by a parallel in the dualistic doxography of On Isis and Osiris (3706, cf. 
p. 217-218), which does seem to assume the two coeval souls from Laws 
то. Again, Plutarch in a way stays closer to Plato than one would as- 
sume at first sight. Most of Plutarch's terminology as well can be found 
scattered throughout this passage from the Laws: in the discussion that 
emerges from the Athenian's mention of two souls, maleficent soul is 
called trjv какђу (8974 ~ коколо1оу, Plu.), тђу ёусутісу (898c ~ yvyriv 
évavtiav, Plu.), and connected with movement that is длактос (897d 
~ Gvaxtov, Plu.). 


3.4. Consistency and *development 


I have analysed three groups of references to Laws 10. First, contradict- 
ing Crantor and Xenocrates separately, Plutarch has argued that soul is 
invisible and that it is ordered, self-moved motion. Second, refuting his 
adversaries combined, he has claimed that soul is older than body. Third, 
developing his own interpretation, he has postulated the existence of a 
maleficent soul. These references, which all occur when crucial features 
of the soul are explained, are not made haphazardly but form a struc- 
tural guideline through Plutarch's argument on the soul by imposing an 
ascending order of specificity and eccentricity. First, no Platonist would 
probably disagree with soul being invisible or ordered, self-moved mo- 
tion, and Crantor and Xenocrates would probably not have agreed that 
their interpretations violate these Platonic tenets. The situation 1s differ- 
ent in the second case, where Plutarch's opponents certainly were willing 
to reject a literal interpretation of the material from the Laws: they did 
not take the priority of the soul to be a chronological matter. With the 
third group of references, Plutarch introduces the distinction between 
precosmic soul and cosmic soul, which he sees as a logical consequence 
of the need to assume a literal interpretation of Plato's cosmogony. 
While it is clear that Plutarch had the Laws on his mind while writing 
On the Generation of the Soul, the question whether he really needed 
the Laws to build his arguments has to be answered in the negative. All 
aspects discussed here can also be found in the Timaeus, the dialogue 
that is the formal subject of the treatise. In the Timaeus, soul is called 
йоратос twice (збе, 46d), the connection between soul and automotion is 
made implicitly but undeniably (37b), the priority of soul is emphasised 


all things toward what is correct and happy, but when it associates with lack-of-reason 
[...] produces in all things the opposite of these’ (уоду uèv npooXapo9oa [...] óp0à 
xai evdaipova лолбауфуг лаута, dvoia ёё cuyyevouévr лаута. ad тйусутіа тобто’ 
ànepyóGevat Leg. 897b), only to revert to the distinction between two souls right after 
that (Leg. 897d, cf. 898c). 
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(34b-c*’), and Plutarch says that maleficent soul is just another name for 
divisible being or necessity, which plays an important role in the Timaeus 
(35a, 48a with Plu., De an. procr. 1014d). The function of the Laws in On 
the Generation of the Soul is to provide confirmation and clarification on 
crucial topics, not to provide new information. 

What the references to the Laws clarify, more precisely, are the ethi- 
cal consequences of Plutarch’s interpretation of Plato’s cosmic soul. The 
views of Crantor and Xenocrates, which support the mistaken belief that 
the cosmogony was not an actual event, are inherently blasphemous be- 
cause they do not acknowledge the chronological seniority of the soul 
(De ап. procr. 1or3e-f). Similarly blasphemous would be to deny the ex- 
istence of a precosmic maleficent soul: since matter is devoid of quality, 
god would then be the only remaining candidate as a cause of evil (De 
an. procr. 1014f-1015c). The only pious way of understanding Platonic 
cosmology, then, is to assume with Plutarch and the Laws a maleficent 
soul that was once actually precosmic and whose effects can still be felt 
after the demiurge turned this precosmic soul into cosmic soul. The Laws 
— Plato’s case for the gods — reveal the morally charged character of the 
cosmic soul. This moral aspect, which is more latently present in the 
Timaeus, lead Plutarch to postulate a cosmic soul that has an inherent 
element of irrationality. 

A correct understanding of the cosmos and the provenance of adver- 
sity is ethically relevant. A similar stance, albeit more closely related 
to the theological context of Laws то, can be found in On Superstition. 
Plutarch contrasts the atheist and the superstitious person: both repre- 
sent an extreme that should be avoided, and both are guided by a faulty 
understanding of how good and bad things come about. If things hap- 
pen against their will, atheists will attribute nothing to providence and 
everything to tóyr and то ооторотоу, while superstitious persons will 
make god responsible for everything (De sup. 167f-168b). In On Isis and 
Osiris (369a—b) a similar dichotomy is drawn: whereas the Epicureans 
will try to attribute everything to боха сорота, the Stoics admit only 
‘one Reason and one Providence’ (£va Хоуоу кої шом лроуопау), which 
is the cause of everything. The former stance precludes anything good 
and the latter anything bad. In Plutarch’s view, a dualistic cosmos guided 
by a soul that is part rational, part irrational is the only way out. This, in 
turn, means that the analogy between the cosmic and the human soul is 
stricter than the Timaeus itself warrants (cf. p. 88). Thus, Plutarch inserts 
Laws то in his search for Platonic consistency: Plato’s latest work does 
not offer a different truth. At the same time, it does seem to have a spe- 


^? Cf. also Quaest. Plat. 4.1002e-f, where the reference can be, as the Loeb edition 
indicates, to either Leg. or Tim. 
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cial relevance as an account that clarifies the key aspects of the Timaeus. 
What, then, is the reason for the Laws’ clarifying force? 

At this point we should return to Plutarch’s awareness that the Laws 
were Plato’s latest work. Plutarch had specific expectations of old phi- 
losophers. In Should an Old Man Engage in Politics? the old philos- 
opher and the old politician receive similar advice: neither one should 
retire at a fixed age. As Socrates first showed, ‘life in all parts and at all 
times, in all experiences and activities, universally admits philosophy’ 
(тоу оу блоуті uépet кої ypóvo kai подгот kai TPAYLAOW TAGs бласт 
фіЛософіау деуоџеуом, Ап seni 796e [tr. and text modified*’]). Since both 
philosophy and politics are matters of the soul, both the philosopher and 
the politician achieve peak performance in old age, when the body may 
be deteriorating but the soul is at its best (797e-f). That especially phi- 
losophers should be trusted most when they are old is illustrated by the 
example of the philosopher Aeschines, who claimed to be a pupil of the 
Academic Carneades. When certain sophists accused him of lying about 
that, he replied: ‘Oh, but I did listen to Carneades at the time when his 
speech had given up noisy declamation on account of his old age and had 
reduced itself to what is useful and of common interest’ (GAAG тоте ү’ 
[...] &yo Каругабор óu]kovov, бте trjv payíav коі TOV удфоу афелкфс О 
Aóyoc адтођ дта то ућрас eic TO хрђошоу соуђкто кої KOLV@VIKOV, 791а— 
b). The message is clear: old age shows philosophy in its purest form. 

That is precisely what Plutarch thought about the Laws. In the afore- 
mentioned passage on the maleficent soul from On Isis and Osiris, 
Plutarch gives more information about a subtle difference between the 
Timaeus and the Laws.?'! In On the Generation of the Soul, Plutarch in- 
forms us that the ‘divisible being’ or ‘necessity’ from the Timaeus — and 
Plutarch adds that Plato used the latter label ‘in many places’ (noAAayod) 
— was called ‘disorderly and maleficent soul’ in the Laws (De an. procr. 
to14d—e). That there is more to this than a simple identification is sug- 
gested by a uév-6£ construction, which opposes the Timaeus to the Laws, 
as well as by the remark that, in the Laws, Plato finally spoke йутікрос 
(openly, outright). Now, in On Isis and Osiris the opposition between the 
veiled references in the Timaeus (and other dialogues) and the outspo- 


5 Т adopt the reading of the Виде edition. The Teubner seems to misreport the man- 
uscripts here. 

3! Т am not concerned here with the absolute or relative chronology of these two 
works. I am inclined to agree with Cherniss 1976: 134 that there is no conclusive evidence 
for establishing a relative chronology, and I fail to see compelling reasons for assuming, 
like Deuse 1983: 27-42, a development from De Is. et Os. to De an. procr. (cf. p. 218 
n. I55). Generally, both works are considered to have been written late in Plutarch's life; 
see e.g. Cherniss 1976: 133 and Ferrari in Ferrari and Baldi 2002: 11-12 for De an. procr:; 
Griffiths 1970: 16—18 and García Valdés 1995: 19-20 for De Is. et Os. 
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kenness of the Laws is strengthened. There, Plutarch once again points to 
the Timaeus formulation by exaggerating that Plato used the terminology 
from the Timaeus ‘in many places’ (moAAayod) (although this time he 
does not talk about ‘divisible being’ or ‘necessity’, but about the related 
though more extreme principle of ‘difference’, cf. De ап. procr. 1025b 
and p. 218). Again, the Timaeus is opposed by way of a pév-dé construc- 
tion to the Laws. Here Plutarch adds that, in the Timaeus, Plato talks 
‘as though obscuring and veiling his opinion’ (oiov émnAvyaCopuevoc Kai 
MAPAKOAAVATOLEVOG, 370e), Whereas ‘in his Laws, when he had grown 
considerably older’, he names names ‘not in circumlocution or symboli- 
cally, but in specific words’ (£v бё toig Моџотс йот пресВотерос фу où ðr 
олмуцфу ође ODUBOAIKHc, GAAG коріотс óvópaotv, De Is. et Os. 370f). 
The purity and outspokenness that comes with old age can explain why 
the Laws, while not adding new information, can definitively confirm 
and clarify matters that may have remained obscure in the Timaeus. The 
Timaeus 18 treated rather derogatorily in On Isis and Osiris: a discourse 
б одутуцфу may be appropriate for myth or poetry hiding a deeper mean- 
ing, but as a judgement ofa work of philosophy — and no doubt Plutarch's 
favourite work of philosophy — it sounds almost like an insult.? The link 
between old age and better or at least purer philosophy thus seems to be 
affirmed by Plutarch, implicitly so in On the Generation of the Soul and 
more explicitly in the parallel passage from On Isis and Osiris. 

There is, however, a second age-related issue that slightly compli- 
cates this picture. As I have mentioned, Plutarch describes (a part of) 
Laws то as ‘Plato’s case and argument for the gods, which he admits he 
made against the atheists with a zeal extreme and in a manner unsuit- 
ed to his years’ (tov лєрї Oe@v ayHva Kai Aóyov, o IIAávov ópoAoyei 
MUoTWLOTATA коі лар’ NAtKiay лрос тоос @Өёоос кехрђодал, De ап. 
procr. тотзе [tr. slightly modified]). Indeed, as Plutarch repeatedly states 
in Should an Old Man Engage in Politics?, one of the benefits of old 
age is that флотша has been mitigated, being an unseemly character- 
istic for old men (790c, 791c, 793e, 795a, 796a). How should we under- 
stand, then, Plutarch's characterisation of Plato's approach in the Laws 
as MlAotmOotata? It is not clear where Plato confirms (ópoAoyei) this, 
but Cherniss’ claim that this is ‘a somewhat inexact reminiscence of 
Laws 907B10-C5' makes perfect sense.? In that passage, the Athenian 


° On амуџала (and related words and concepts such as соцВолћоу) in Plutarch, see 
Hardie 1992: 4744-4745 n. 8; Hirsch-Luipold 2002: 130—138; cf. esp. De Is. et Os. 366c-d; 
De an. procr. 1026c. Plutarch's friend Florus calls Plato aivittópievog in Quaest. conv. 
8.2.719a (cf. p. 95-96). 

$ Cherniss 1976: 177 n. e. Contra Ferrari in Ferrari and Baldi 2002: 238, where Рут. 
128e (оло пресВотёроо фіЛотціос) is suggested as a parallel. Although the explicit men- 
tion of ptrotytia. yields a lexically closer parallel, the context and content of Prm. do not 
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Stranger concludes the religious arguments of book ten and, as Mayhew 
puts it in his commentary, ‘feels the need to apologize for the vehemence 
and vigour’ of what has been said.* This he does in the following words: 
‘they [scil. the arguments] were perhaps presented rather vehemently, 
owing to our love of victory over vicious humans’ (eïpnvtaí yé лос 
OPOSPOTEPOV да MlAOVIKiaV TOV KaK@V àvOpamnov) and “а zeal [...] has 
made us speak with youthful vigour’ (лробоша рёу о [...] vewtépas 
£ineiv rjuiv yéyovev, Leg. 907b-c). Both Plato and Plutarch thus refer to 
a kind of zeal that is, in principle, unsuited for the age of the speaker." 
That Plutarch substitutes флота. for quUAovikíoa cannot come as a real 
surprise: фІЛотциіа is one of the key concepts in his ethics and it often 
appears intrinsically connected to the notion of фіЛоуткіо.° Moreover, 
Plutarch's quUionía and Plato's miovixia as used in the Laws seem to 
share a certain axiological ambiguity depending on whether it is a means 
to an appropriate end.” What seems to be the case here, then, is that the 
old philosopher's фїйот1ша is justified by the outrageousness of his op- 
ponent (the atheist, or, more broadly, the one who holds false religious 
beliefs), just like the old politician's pùotuia in Should an Old Man 
Engage in Politics? (783b, f, 785f-786a) is justified when it is put in the 
service of the common good. 

In the Laws, Plutarch seems to suggest, Plato combined the outspo- 
kenness of mature wisdom with the vigour that, especially in the case 
of old men, should be reserved for matters of exceptional importance. 
After all, Plutarch emphasises that Plato is talking about ‘matters of the 
greatest moment’ (тоїс peyiototc, De ап. procr. 1016e, cf. тотба) here. As 


have any place here. Moreover, in general, Plutarch gives ‘surprisingly little attention to the 
Parmenides’ (Roskam 2015а: 109 n. 8). Giavatto 2010 notes only two references: De frat. 
am. 484f mentions Prm. because Plato gave one of his brothers a role in it, and Quaest. Plat. 
5.1003b seems to refer to the distinction between straight and round in Рут. 137d-e, 145b. 

* Mayhew 2008: 192. 

5 By applying the words of the Athenian Stranger to Plato, Plutarch makes it clear that 
he considers the Stranger as Plato’s mouthpiece. This does not make him an exception; cf. 
P.Oxy. 3219 fr. 2 (= B-S 2G); Diogenes Laertius 3.52 (= B-S 2H); see Tarrant 2000: 27-32; 
Boys-Stones 2018: 52 for Middle Platonic views on Plato’s mouthpieces. Given Plutarch’s 
connection between the Athenian Stranger and Plato, it may be relevant to note the great 
respect for the elderly that can be felt throughout the Laws; see Bartels 2012. 

56 On флотша in Plutarch, see e.g. Wardman 1974: 115-124; Frazier 1988; 2014; 
2016: 119-120; Duff 1999b: 83-87; Nikolaidis 2012 (and the other contributions in 
Roskam, De Pourcq, and Van der Stockt 2012); Nikolaidis 2014: 360. For the connection 
of флота and pùov(ejxia, see Fab. 25.3; Comp. Phil. et Flam. 1.4; Luc. 11.2; Lys. 2.2; 
Ages. 5.3, 23.6, 33.1; De frat. am. 487f; De virt. mor. 4478; Praec. ger. reip. 811d; De Her. 
mal. 856a; cf. also p. 148 n. 55. 

57 For Leg., see Mayhew 2008: 192. 
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has been said, a whole world view depends on the right understanding 
of the nature of the cosmic soul.’ However, the age-related comments 
also have a more functional role within the context of Plutarch’s Plato- 
nism: they serve to uphold the image of Plato as a perfectly consistent 
thinker while allowing for polyphony. After all, Plutarch did not think 
that Plato changed his mind when he grew older. That Plutarch rejected 
such doctrinal development is suggested by his (implicit but unmistak- 
able) rejection of Theophrastus’ report that Plato, “when he had grown 
older, repented of having assigned to the earth as not befitting her the 
midmost space of the sum of things’ (16 ПАбтоуі npeopvtépo угуоџгуф 
LETAMEAELV, OG OD zpoorjkoucav àzoóóvu TH үй туђу uéonv хорау тоб 
лаутос, Quaest. Plat. 8.1006c), as he had done in the Timaeus.°° If we can 
speak about development in Plutarch’s Plato, then it is only in the sense 
that, towards the end of his life, Plato revealed truth more openly. This is 
the main reason why Plato's last work — and more specifically Laws 10 — 
is essential for Plutarch’s Platonism in general and his On the Generation 
of the Soul in particular. As it turns out, for Plutarch, exegetical priority is 
entirely different from ontological priority: whereas soul is best because 
it is first, Plato’s Laws are best because they were last. 


4. Cosmic cycles: literalness and the Statesman myth 


In Plato’s Statesman (or Politicus), an unnamed philosopher from Elea 
and a young namesake of the great Socrates try to come up with a defini- 
tion of the statesman by using the method of division. When this discus- 
sion hits a rough patch, the Elean Stranger starts telling a myth: 


йкооо1с бу. TO үйр лбу TOdE TOTE HEV ADTOG о 0=0с сорлобтуүғї 
MOPEVOLEVOV кої орукоклећ, TOTE бё дуђкем, бтау ai nepioðor TOD 
просцкоутос 00тф LETPOV EiA@woWw on ypóvou, то бё ламу 
ооторотоу eic тамом та, тєрї@ү&єтої [...]. (РИ. 269c-d) 


5 [tis tempting to apply Plutarch’s evaluation of Plato’s old-age attitude to his own 
situation when writing his definitive treatise on this crucial topic (cf. De an. procr. 1012b), 
probably late in his life and at times with a remarkable vehemence towards his adversar- 
ies (cf. De an. procr. 10136, ror3d-e, 1016a). 

У Opsomer 19946: 385-390. Cf. also Taran 1975: 98-99. Gregory 2000: 164 incor- 
rectly assumes that Plutarch accepted Theophrastus’ testimony. Cf. Num. 11.2. 

60 As in the case of the Athenian Stranger from Leg., Plutarch regards the Elean 
Stranger from РЇ. as Plato's mouthpiece, as do the other sources mentioned in n. 55. He 
is called о Парџем делос E€voc at De an. procr. 1017c; the Stranger is indeed associated 
with his compatriot Parmenides at the beginning of Soph. (216a); cf. Cherubin 1993. 
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Listen then. This universe the god himself sometimes accompanies, 
guiding it on its way and helping it move in a circle, while at other 
times he lets it go, when its circuits have completed the measure of the 
time allotted to it; then it revolves back in the opposite direction [...]. 


The addressee within the dialogue, a young philosophy student ominous- 
ly named Socrates, agrees, after just a few points of clarification, that 
this is indeed ‘very reasonable’ (udAa ғікӧтос, 270b). The external ad- 
dressees, the readers of Plato’s dialogue, will probably want some more 
information before they jump on board. If these readers are familiar with 
the Птавих, they might even be baffled and conclude that the two cos- 
mological accounts are plainly in conflict. In the Птавих the demiurge 
does not periodically abandon the cosmos, causing, as the rest of the 
myth reveals, massive destruction and a complete reversal of how the 
cosmos moves and how humans live. 

Obviously, this discrepancy between Plato’s works does not have to 
be a problem for the modern reader.*! Matters must have been different, 
however, for ancient Platonists. Baltes lays out the gist of the problem: 


Der Mythos des Politikos mußte allen Platonikern, die [...] der An- 
sicht waren, Platon vertrete in allen Dialogen eine einheitliche Lehre, 
ein Dorn im Auge sein, weil er eine Menge von Berührungen mit 
dem Timaios aufweist, ihm aber in wichtigen Punkten widerspricht, 
z. B. in der Ansicht über die Bewegungen im Kosmos: Der Politikos- 
mythos spricht von einander abwechselnden Perioden der Anwesen- 
heit und Abwesenheit des góttlichen Weltlenkers; einer jeden Periode 
entspricht eine Bewegungsrichtung aller Dinge, die der Bewegung 
der vorangehenden Periode entgegengesetzt ist. 


Platonists, it seems, had to choose between the cosmogony of the Timae- 
us and that of the Statesman, that is, between one single cosmogony or a 
cycle of reversals, destructions, and new beginnings. But how could they 
keep insisting on a strictly unitarian interpretation of Plato's dialogues, 
then? 


4.1. Proclus on combining Timaeus and Statesman: introducing the 
problem 


The work of Proclus can shed some light on how ancient Platonists dealt 
with this issue. Proclus’ own solution, which is similar to the one adopt- 
ed by other Platonists and by most modern scholars, is to interpret both 


61 Cf e.g. Nightingale 1996; Gregory 2000: 111—113. 
9? Baltes 1978: 49—50. 
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accounts metaphorically.9 If neither the Timaeus nor the Statesman myth 
should be taken literally, the opposition disappears.“ Both accounts ex- 
press the same truth: the cosmos is not entirely rational but is defined by 
a permanent tension between the intelligible and the material. An alter- 
native solution was proposed, as Proclus reports in his Commentary on 
the Timaeus, by the Middle Platonist Severus, 


бс pno ANAS uèv GiStov єїуол тбу кбоџоу, тођтоу 82 TOV уђу бута 
Kai обтос клуодџеуоу yevntóv: üvakukAroeig yàp eivat биттас, ФС 
édeigev О "EAgótng Cévoc, тђу pév fjv vovi лертлоређетол TO лбу, 
tiv бё évavtiav: угуптос ођу ó кбоџос kai ӧл” йруйс Tip&ató туос 
о таттуу тђу AVAKVKANOW ауококлодџеуос, @лА®с бё OD yevntóc. 
(Proclus, /n Tim. 1.289.713 = Severus, fr. 6T Gioé) 


who says that in absolute terms the cosmos is everlasting, but that 
the present one which moves in the way it does is generated. For, 
[he claims,] there are two cycles, as the Eleatic [i.e. Elean] stranger 
showed, the one with which the universe now proceeds and its op- 
posite. Therefore the cosmos which began from a particular starting 
point and revolves with its current revolution is generated, but in ab- 
solute terms it is not generated.9 


6 Dillon 1995 (= Dillon 1997b: chap. XX). See Alcinous, Didasc. 14.3 (with Dillon 
1993: 125—126) for a point of comparison close to Plutarch's time. 

* [n principle I agree with Petrucci’s objections against the use of the term ‘literal’ 
(versus *metaphorical") to label only interpretations of Пт. that take the cosmogony to 
describe an event. He points out that interpretations that argue for the sempiternality of the 
cosmos, like the interpretation of Taurus, are also literalist in a way. Hence, he proposes 
to talk about, say, Taurus' sempiternalistic interpretation versus Plutarch's temporal inter- 
pretation of Tim.; Petrucci 20152; 20168; 2018: 26—75; cf. also Boys-Stones 2018: 186—191. 
However, ‘sempiternalistic’ versus ‘temporal’ describes philosophical outcomes rather 
than exegetical policies and seems less suited for talking about Platonic exegesis across 
the board (i.e. not confined to Tim.), in particular about the options for the interpretation 
ofthe Statesman myth. In that case, taking the cosmic reversals as real events may go to- 
gether with either a sempiternalistic view (e.g. Severus, as we shall see now) or a temporal 
creation view (Plutarch, as I shall argue). As always, when applying modern dichotomies 
to ancient texts, much depends on how we choose to define and use the terms involved. 
In this case, I think it is most convenient to keep calling an interpretation ‘literal’ if it 
assumes that the text in question describes actual events, thus using ‘literal’ in a different 
way than Petrucci does; cf. Opsomer 2004: 146—147 and Sedley 2007: 101 on Tim. 

$5 Тг. Runia in Runia and Share 2008. 
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Severus interpreted the Statesman as presenting an infinite series of cos- 
mic cycles.® Proclus criticises this approach by stating that Severus is 
‘transferring mythical riddles to natural science in an illegitimate man- 
ner’ (тй робко aiviyuata џетаугтс eic фостодоутом ос ook ёде, In Tim. 
1.289.14—15). According to Proclus, a literal interpretation of the myth is 
unacceptable because it would make the demiurge subject to change and 
would postulate absurd causes for the reversed movement of the cosmos 
(1.289.15—290.3). Unfortunately, we cannot know for sure if or how Sever- 
us actively tried to reconcile his interpretation of the Statesman myth with 
the Timaeus. Baltes, however, has offered the convincing suggestion that 
Severus’ угуптос ођу 6 кӧсрос Kai ёл” @руйс pEatd пмос echoes Timae- 
us 28b (yéyovev, ӧл” аруће Tivos &p&ápievoc) and that his interpretation of 
the Statesman myth was part of his commentary on that bit of the Timae- 
и. If that is true, Severus interpreted both the Statesman and the Timae- 
us literally in a way: while the Statesman offers the bigger picture involv- 
ing an eternal succession of cosmic cycles without absolute cosmogony, 
the Timaeus tells about the actual albeit relative cosmogony of the present 
cycle. Still, many unclarities and problems remain.® In the Timaeus there 
is no indication of the demiurge eventually allowing disruptions of the 
cosmic motion resulting in reversals — quite the contrary (e.g. Tim. 34a, 
37c, 42e). Moreover, it would be strange to rephrase the opposition be- 
tween the cosmos and the precosmic state, which is described as lack of 
cosmos (Tim. 30a), in terms of opposed cycles that are both cosmic.” 


6° On Severus and his cosmology, see Baltes 1978: 102—105; Dillon 1996: 262—264; 
Gioé 2002: 406-410. Cf. also Boys-Stones 2018: 230—231. See Boys-Stones 2007: 443 n. 
35 for further traces of cosmic cycles in Middle Platonism. 

57 Baltes 1978: 103. Severus seems to have written a commentary on Tim. and quite a 
bit of that material seems to have made its way into Proclus’? commentary (esp. Procl., Jn 
Tim. 1.204.17; cf. 1.227.15-17, 1.255.4–6, 2.152.27—28, 2.153.25, 2.170.3—5, 2.171.9, 2.19I.I— 
193.6, 3.212.8). Cf. also, from other sources, fr. 9T and 17F Gioé (= B-S 8N and 8P). 

6 We should refrain for blaming Severus for these unclarities and problems: we sim- 
ply do not know enough — imagine if we had only our Neoplatonic and early Christian 
testimonies to make up our mind on Plutarch! — and what we know seems already enough 
to conclude with Dillon that we see *in Severus evidence of a superior intellect, with the 
workings of which one would have desired better acquaintance’ (Dillon 1996: 264). 

© Cf. Proclus, In Tim. 2.95.29-96.4: оок йра ордфс о ПЛолемкос Xevfjpog — 
nappnotiacópe0a yàp ёутє®Ө^у трос отоу — тас AVAKDKANOEIG тйс иодкас просеџемос 
Kai үвутүтбу обто лофу кої аугуптоу TOV кӧсроу: TO LEV үйр пау KATH votó Prot о 
ПА@тоу кої фоадтос ктугтодол Kai kað’ Eva. Хоуоу Kai шоу THEW: тү 68 AVAKVKANOIC 
обтос, болер А&ү&тол, THY шоу àvoipei таблу тїс клуђоес. (‘Therefore the Platonist 
Severus has just got it wrong — we'll speak freely against him on this point — when he 
admits these mythical reversals of the motion of the cosmos, thus making the cosmos 
both generated and also ungenerated. For Plato says [Tim. 34a] that the universe moves 
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While Proclus criticises Severus’ literal interpretation of the States- 
man myth, he invokes such a literal interpretation for polemical reasons 
elsewhere, namely in the work (partly) transmitted through extensive 
quotations in Philoponus’ Against Proclus on the Eternity of the World. 
This time, Proclus’ criticism is aimed at the Middle Platonist Atticus, 
who is known to have taken the Timaean cosmogony literally: 


оок Еде тоос тєрї Атпкоу eic tà EV Tuiato роуа ВАхелелу TOV аломта 
потё napóvta лотођута, o0 алђу, GAAG Kai eic tà év Помтпкф tov 
парбута лотё блбута лоюђута éKkeivov, à ларђу, kai dco SV ékeiva 
туђу тё©бїу бло тїс Ataciac лолођату, обто бїй тобта xoi нето, ту 
таблу ataciav noteiv. (Proclus ap. Philoponus, De aeternitate mundi 
contra Proclum 606.16–22) 


[T]hose in Atticus’ school should not look only at the material in the 
Timaeus which makes Him Who is [originally] absent present at some 
time to that from which He was absent; rather, they should also look at 
the material in the Statesman which makes Him Who is present absent 
at some time from that to which He was present; and just as on the 
basis of the former passage they postulate order after disorder, so too 
should they on the basis of the latter postulate disorder after order.” 


Instead of taking aim directly at Atticus’ literal interpretation of the Ti- 
maeus, Proclus criticises Atticus’ willingness to interpret one account 
literally while failing to do the same with the other, either — we should 
assume — by neglecting it or by interpreting it metaphorically. This is 
a point about Atticus’ exegetical policy rather than about the results of 
his exegesis: if he chooses to interpret one Platonic dialogue literally, 
he should, as a rule, do the same for any other Platonic dialogue. If this 
is combined with the premises that the literal interpretations of the two 
Platonic dialogues are, as Proclus thinks, mutually exclusive and that 
Plato’s thought is perfectly consistent (an assumption endorsed by Pro- 
clus as much as it was by Plutarch and other Middle Platonists), then the 
inevitable conclusion is that both the literal interpretation of the Timaeus 
and the literal interpretation of the Statesman should be rejected. The 
only remaining solution conveniently seems to be the one that Proclus 
adopts from his teacher Syrianus (/n Tim. 2.96.5—7). We should interpret 
the two cosmogonies as cosmologies: there is no question of an actual 


uniformly and “always moves according to one ratio and a single order". But to take this 
reversal of motion literally does away with the single order of motion’; tr. Baltzly 2007.) 

Tr. Wilberding 2005. A separate translation of and introduction to the Proclus pas- 
sages cited by Philoponus can be found in Lang and Macro 2001, who argue that, through 
Philoponus' quotations, we have the whole of Proclus' treatise. 
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absolute cosmogony nor of actual relative cosmogonies; there are merely 
two accounts metaphorically explaining the same cosmos. 


4.2. On the Generation of the Soul: facing the problem 


This overview of interpretative options can serve as the background 
against which to set Plutarch’s interpretation. Near the end of the first 
part of On the Generation of the Soul, Plutarch inserts what Dillon has 
described as ‘a striking passage"! to illustrate how the dual nature of the 
cosmic soul, a compound of divine rationality and original irrationality, 
affects the cosmos: 


[...] 1 лєрї тоу ovpavov [...] фос1с [...] гтероррелођоа уђу uèv 
ордођтал tfj Tavdtod лертодф крбтос £yobor Kai дюкоВеруй TOV 
KOopov: ёстол 65 тїс ypóvov џоћра Kai y£yovev HON TOAAGKIC, ёу T] TO 
LEV MPOVILOV GUBADVETAL koi котабарӨ@ув1 ANONSs EUTITAGLEVOV TOD 
oikeiov, то бё copa сбуудес 26 брус кої ооџлодес EMEAKETAL код 
Bapbvel кої &vErioost тђу &v десиа TOD лаутос лорғіау буаррӣсол 8? 
où боуатол лауталаоту, GAN’ àvijveykev олљбс та BeAx(o код &vépAeve 
трос TO лараделуџа. деођ сометлотрефоутос Kai сомалеобомоутос. 
(De ап. procr. 1026e-f) 


The nature of the heavens [...] inclines this way or that, at present being 
kept straight by the dominant revolution of sameness and piloting the 
universe, whereas there will be and often has already been a period of 
time in which its prudential part becomes dull and falls asleep, filled 
with forgetfulness of what is proper to it, while the part intimate with 
body and sensitive to it from the beginning, puts a heavy drag upon the 
right-hand course of the sum of things and rolls it back without being 
able, however, to disrupt it entirely, but the better part recovers again and 
looks up at the pattern when god helps with the turning and guidance. 


Dillon comments: 


This is obviously inspired by the Myth of Plato's Politicus (269cff.), 
but it 1s rather disturbing that Plutarch should introduce it here, as it 
implies a cyclic sequence of order and disorder in the universe which 
he does not seem to hold elsewhere.” 


Indeed, Plutarch’s literal interpretation of the cosmogony in the Timaeus 
seems to preclude a literal reading of the Statesman myth. This recalls 


7 Dillon 1996: 205. 
7? Dillon 1996: 205. 
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Proclus’ criticism of Atticus. After all, the latter is often mentioned to- 
gether with Plutarch by Proclus when their interpretation of the Timaeus 
is concerned.” Proclus’ criticism of Atticus — or rather of oi лері Атикоу 
— can safely be taken to pertain to Plutarch as well.^ If we can take 
our cue from Proclus' criticism on the incompatibility of literal inter- 
pretations of the Timaeus and the Statesman and we should understand 
Plutarch's talk of cycles literally, then this passage involving the States- 
man myth is certainly ‘striking’ and ‘disturbing’. However, Dillon con- 
cludes that Plutarch 


is not after all taking this cyclic theory literally. He merely wants 
to emphasize the continued presence of the Disorderly Soul in the 
world. [...] Plutarch, having raised the issue of cyclic world phases 
by introducing the Politicus myth, appears now to make nothing of it. 


Indeed, Plutarch himself follows his sketch of the Statesman myth with 
the explanation that ‘many considerations make it plain to us that the 
soul is not god’s work entirely but that with the portion of evil inherent in 
her she has been arranged by god’ (обтос &убвїкуотол полЛоҳо0ғУу шу 
TO итү лду Epyov eivai 0£00 тђу \уюутүу GAAG obuU@UTOV Éyoucav £v ёоотӣ 
тїїу TOD како? роїрау ъл’ £ketvou бтокекосиђобдал, De an. procr. 10274). 
The Statesman myth, it seems, should be understood metaphorically and 
merely affirms the dual nature of the cosmic soul and its permanent ef- 
fect on the cosmos as a whole. Ultimately, nothing about this passage 
turns out to be striking or disturbing.” 

But we cannot let Plutarch off the hook that easily if we take into ac- 
count the full force of Proclus’ criticism. His point is not just that who- 
ever interprets the Timaeus should also integrate some interpretation of 
the Statesman myth. Dillon's explanation of the passage would be a suf- 
ficient response to this. Rather, Proclus' point is that those who interpret 
the Timaeus literally — as Atticus and Plutarch do — do not have any rea- 
son for not interpreting the Statesman myth in the same way. This issue is 
more problematic and more cogent because it also seems to follow from 
Plutarch's own exegetical policy of presenting Plato as a consistent thinker. 
Was selective literalism a price Plutarch was willing to pay for Platonic 
consistency after all? In that case, we would at least desire some explana- 


B Proclus, In Tim. 1.276.31, 326.1, 381.26—27, 384.4, 2.153.29. Plutarch and Atticus 
became the standard bearers for the literal interpretation of Tim. (cf. e.g. Baltes 1978: 38). 
On Proclus’ testimony on and interpretation of Plutarch see Opsomer 2001; cf. also Whit- 
taker 1987: 277; Rescigno 1998; Tarrant 2004: esp. 182. 

^ Lang and Macro 2007: 22—27. 

75 Cf. also Alt 1993: 20. Thévenaz 1938: 120—123, on the other hand, seems to allow 
for a literal reading but he does not elaborate on the issue. 
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tion — as we would desire it from Atticus — of why we should understand the 
Timaeus literally and the Statesman metaphorically. If, on the other hand, 
we should assume that Plutarch took the Statesman myth literally, then the 
complaints levelled against Severus once again spring to mind. Both roads 
seem to be fraught with peril, and the passage from On the Generation of 
the Soul does not seem to provide much to go on. Nevertheless, I will argue 
that some elements suggest that Plutarch held a literal interpretation of the 
Statesman myth, which in his mind did not threaten Plato's consistency." 


43. Who or what is the cause for cosmic reversal? 


When questioning the causes of cosmic reversal in the Statesman myth, 
we should distinguish between who or what causes the obtaining cosmic 
movement to end and who or what causes the reverse movement itself 
(cf. Proclus, /n Пт. 1.289.28—290.2). According to the Elean Stranger, 
it is god who, at a certain moment, lets go of the cosmos (avtOc о деос 
[...] буйкєу, Plt. 269с”), leaving it without divine guidance and thus 
creating an opportunity for another form of guidance. Since god is no 
longer involved, he cannot possibly be the cause for the reverse move- 
ment itself. This backwards movement the cosmos effects ‘of its own 
accord’ (ооторотоу, 269с). More specifically, its cause is the ‘alloted and 
innate desire’ (eipappiévr Kai одифотос глбоша, 272e) of the cosmos. 
When the cosmos returns to its divinely guided course, on the other hand, 
god is the cause of both events: due to increasing ‘forgetfulness’ (Ai]0nc, 
273c), which brings the cosmos to the verge of destruction, god takes 
over again. In Plato’s scheme, then, the god who regulates the cosmos 
is very much present, being responsible for everything but — for evident 
reasons of theodicy (cf. 269d—270a) – the reverse movement itself. 

In Plutarch’s retelling, on the other hand, the demiurge is all but re- 
moved from the equation. Plutarch refuses to make god responsible for 
forsaking the cosmos. The conditions for the cosmic reversal occur be- 
cause the ‘prudential part [...] [is] filled with forgetfulness of what is 
proper to it’ (то рёу фроушоу [...] Ang &ёилїлА@цвуоу то? оїкєїо®). 
Plutarch thus changes the function of ће Худу. In Plato's text, AnOn ap- 
pears during the course that is not divinely guided, ultimately prompting 
divine intervention. In Plutarch's interpretation, however, A18 is what 
causes the divinely guided course to end. A similar shift is implied when 
Plutarch writes that the “prudential part becomes dull’ (то uév Фрдушоу 
àpA vera): Plato uses the related adjective àpArepov to describe the 
state of the cosmos at the end of a non-divine period (Plt. 273b). 


7% Unfortunately, I followed Dillon in assuming Plutarch’s metaphorical reading of 
the Statesman myth in Demulder 2016. 
77 Cf.270a: àveOfj, афедгута; 272e: афецемос, @лёстт|; 273C: AMEGEWS. 
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What happens during Plutarch’s non-divine period, then, is not, as 
Plato has it, a decrease of cosmic intelligence ending in X05 after a 
fairly successful period of independence, but a slow recovery from the 
disaster caused by X01. Moreover, it is not god who saves the cosmos 
because it is on the verge of complete destruction (дафдора, 273d), but 
total disruption (буоррӣёол [...] лауталасту) is avoided because ‘the 
better part recovers again and looks up at the pattern’ (ауђцугукеу од0с 
та BeXríco Kai avéBAEyE прос то ларабелуца). At the end, the contri- 
bution of the demiurge is mentioned at last, albeit vaguely, as a gen- 
itive absolute: “when god helps with the turning and guidance’ (Ө^о® 
сууєлістрёфоутос Kai ооуолеобоуоутос), echoing Plato's statement that 
‘god himself [...] accompanies [the universe], guiding it on its way and 
helping it move in a circle’ (адтос о деос соџлодтугћ nopevóuevov код 
соукоклћї, Plt. 269c). In this case, Plutarch apparently wants to separate 
the demiurge from the intelligible paradigm (cf. p. 19), as the genitive 
absolute underlines. This serves his purpose of reducing the demiurge, 
the kopepvijmg of Plato’s Statesman (272e, 273c), to an accessory to the 
workings of the cosmic cycles: according to Plutarch, the right move- 
ment itselfis caused — and this amounts to a tautology — by *the dominant 
revolution of sameness’ (тї тоото® лер'одф кр@тос Exovon) that ‘pilots 
the cosmos’ (дтоковеруд, тоу xóopov). Ultimately, the only thing that 
Plutarch keeps untouched is the single form of non-divine causation in 
Plato's account: *the part intimate with body and sensitive to it from the 
beginning’ (то де o@patt obvn0sc ¿é @руйс xai соџладес), which — this 
is clear from another passage where Plutarch refers to the Statesman? — 
is identified with what Plato calls ‘innate desire" (соџфотос ёлда, 


7 De an. procr Yorsa-b: ў yap “уастрёфоосо” [cf. Plt. 272e: ауботрефеу] тду 
одрауом, фолер &v Поћтікф Аёүгтол, koi àveA(vtovoa [cf. РЇ. 270d: дуге] лрос 
Tovvavtiov йу@үкт| koi ‘obpL@LTOS гтбошо' [= Plt. 272e] Kai ‘TO тїс AAG notè фооефс 
соутрофоу пол с џетеуоу &ra&tac, npiv eig TOV уђу kóopov йфікёсдог [+ = Р. 273b: 
TO тїс náa лоте фбоефс обутрофоу, StL лос Tv uetéyov atakiac npiv sic тбу убу 


KOGHOV @фїкёсбол], лодеу гуугуоме тоїс лрбүросту si TO рёу улокееуоу @лотос Цу BAN 
Kai GpLowpov aitias алаопс, 6 dé бушорруос ауодос Kai лаута. Воолоцеуос aot KATH 
боуошу čoporom, трітоу бё тор@ тађта. ипогу; (‘In fact, the necessity and “congenital 
desire” whereby the heaven is reversed, as is said in the Politicus, and rolled back in the 
opposite direction and “its ancient nature's inbred character which has a large share of 
disorder before reaching the state of the present universe,” whence did these come to be in 
things if the substrate was unqualified matter and so void of all causality and the artificer 
good and so desirous of making all things resemble himself so far as possible and third be- 
sides these there was nothing?’) For a defence on behalf of Plutarch against the criticism by 
Cherniss 1976: 139, 191 n. f that Plutarch suppresses Plato’s adjective cmpatoeidéc when he 
quotes то тїїс MAA notè PUGEMS соутрофоу (Plt. 273b at De an. procr. 1015a) because that 
adjective would have ‘embarrassed his interpretation’ (139), see Opsomer 2004: 149—150. 
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Pit. 272e), in other words, with the irrational part of the cosmic soul (cf. 
De an. procr. 1015a—b and c-d, where the connection between maleficent 
soul сонфотос гладонта. is made). 


4-4. In what period are we now? 


Plutarch has made significant changes to the explanation of how cos- 
mic reversals come about. The basic scheme, however, remains in place: 
there are periods in which god guides the cosmos, and there are opposite 
periods in which the cosmos is on its own (esp. Pit. 270b; cf. ту toivov 
kai ёт1 gota, Pit. 268e ~ Еотод бё тїс ypóvou роїра xai yéyovev дц 
TOAAGKIC, Plu., De an. procr. 1026e). Next, we should ask, as the young 
Socrates does in the Statesman (271c): in what period are we now? On 
the face of it, the whole point of the Statesman myth 1s to argue that the 
definition of the statesman should take into account the fact that we are 
currently not under direct divine guidance, which the Elean Stranger as- 
sociates with the golden age of Cronus. This is stated by the Stranger at 
the end of the myth (274c—275a), and it can be quite safely deduced from 
the fact that, nowadays, there is no spontaneous growth (271c-d) nor are 
people born from the earth (271b-c, 273e). Plutarch, however, ignores 
this by stating that ‘at present [the nature of the heavens] is being kept 
straight by the dominant revolution of sameness’ (убу uèv орбдођтол TH 
TAVTOD TEPLOSM кратос £yobon), which is the movement associated with 
divine guidance. 

Plutarch is indeed quite the optimist about the contemporary state of 
the cosmos: his is a time of universal peace and divinely given abun- 
dance (see esp. De Pyth. or. 408b—c; cf. p. 251—253 on De fort. Rom.).? It 
is not a time, however, in which humans do not need to take care of any- 
thing themselves, as is the case in Plato's depiction of the age of Cronus 
(Pit. 271e—272a). After all, to describe the cosmos as he knew it as a land 
of milk and honey would obviously have been ludicrous. In the Precepts 
of Statecraft (824c—d) is a depiction of his contemporary, mitigated gold- 
en age.?? Since he believes the world to be in a state of universal peace, 
Plutarch can point out that *so far as peace 1s concerned the peoples have 
no need of statesmanship at present’ (лрос èv грђупу oùðèv oi бїно1 
TOV лолтікфу EV ye TO лорбуті ypóvo деоутоал, 824c). However, states- 
manship should not be entirely absent, as it is from the Platonic age of 
Cronus, when people ‘had no political constitutions’ (ломтећо те оок 


” СЕ also e.g. Russell 1972: 1—2 on Plutarch's optimistic outlook. 

80 This mitigation can be connected to the parody of a naive conception of the golden 
age that Plutarch offers in Gryllus — ‘a dismissal of stock expressions of Golden-Age 
isolationism as intellectual brutishness' (Herchenroeder 2008: 370). 
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Ticav, Pit. 271e).*! In Plutarch’s time of peace and prosperity, the poli- 
tician’s function is ‘always to instil concord and friendship’ (ópóvotav 
&unoteiv kai фиЧоу aei, Praec. ger. reip. 8244). 


4.5. What is Plutarch doing? 


Plutarch’s interventions may seem outrageous to the modern reader. The 
same reader, however, will become aware of the many ambiguities, in- 
consistencies, and challenges of the Statesman myth when delving into 
contemporary scholarship, where the interpretation of the myth as offer- 
ing an account of two opposite cycles is challenged by scholars arguing 
for an interpretation involving three cycles.* Is Plutarch's reading less 
legitimate than modern attempts to offer an overall explanation of the 
myth or — if some brand of unitarianism is adopted — of the place of the 
myth within Plato's thought? Perhaps пої." All interpretations — Mid- 
dle Platonic, Neoplatonic, and modern – are looking for solutions to the 
same problems caused by a straightforward reading. How is it possible 
that god lets go of the cosmos? Does he do that of his own accord — and 
if so, how can that be reconciled with his goodness? — or is he forced 
in some way, as some passages seem to suggest (РИ. 269c, 272e)? But 
forced by what? And how should we explain that we are apparently in a 
godless phase while the myth assigns many divine gifts (274c—d) and the 
rule of Zeus (272b) to the present period? As far as I can see, every pos- 


81 At Cim. 10.7 and Arist. 24.3 (cf. p. 151 on Aristides’ imitation of the divine in pol- 
itics), Plutarch similarly connects the golden age to political activity. A similar twist is 
given to the Elean Stranger's statement that, in the time of Cronus, men did not have 
wives and children (Pit. 272a). In Plutarch’s mitigated golden age, the gods make sure 


»» 


‘that wives may bear "children like to their sires” (тіктеу үруоїкос “ёокӧта текуд, 
yovedov’", Praec. ger. reip. 824c-d with quotation of Hesiod, Op. 322). It may not be a 
coincidence that Plutarch inserts precisely this verse from Hesiod, thus justifying his 
divergence from Plato's depiction of the time of Cronus. Cf. also the rather ingenious in- 
terpretation by Boulogne 2010b of how Plutarch creates his own Cronus myth in De facie: 
Plutarch uses non-Platonic poetic and religious traditions to replace Plato's alternation of 
the reigns of Zeus and Cronus with a simultaneous reign of both gods. 

0 Most importantly Brisson 1995; Rowe 1995; cf. also Carone 2005: 124-161. But see 
e.g. McCabe 1997; Lane 1998: 99-136; Kahn 2009; Horn 2012; Marquez 2012: 99-176; 
Gartner and Yau 2020 for defences of the traditional two-cycle interpretation. All these in- 
terpretations, moreover, diverge substantially on how we should tie the myth to the rest of 
the dialogue. Plutarch does not seem to have considered that question, but we can imagine 
that it would not have caused him any problems: given his redefinition ofthe current cycle 
as the cycle guided by the demiurge, he could have reinstated the parallel between the 
demiurge's macrocosmic rule and the politician's microcosmic rule (cf. p. 140—156). 

9$ Cf Annas 1999 for similar musings on ancient and modern interpretations of Plato. 
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sible interpretation of the Statesman myth has to pay a price. What I want 
to point out is that Plutarch was not prepared to offer up his commitment 
to literalism as payment. 

Throughout On the Generation of the Soul Plutarch harmonises the 
Statesman myth with his interpretation of the Timaeus (De an. procr. 
IOI5a—b, c—d, 1017c, І026е-#).8 He imports the ‘revolution of sameness’ 
(Ñ тадтођ лертодос), which is what he calls the currently dominant rev- 
olution, into the Statesman myth from the Timaeus (36c). According to 
Plutarch, this revolution (the cosmic soul’s circle of sameness) is not 
just marked by a particular movement (which is what the Timaeus text 
strictly requires) but also by a specific constitution: sameness, one of the 
ingredients that the demiurge used to forge the cosmic soul, is predomi- 
nant in the circle of sameness (De an. procr. 1024e).9 Hence, the current 


* The two passages that have not yet been quoted, which I offer here for the sake 
of completeness, are De an. procr. 1015c-d: 6 òè ПАйтоу ооу обтос, GAAG vv y’ BANV 
да форас алаопс ANAAAGTTOV кої TOD деођ туђу TOV какфу aitiav алетато тдецеуос 
тофта лєрї TOD косџор yéypagev év TH Полткф ‘mapa uèv yap Tod Соудгутос лаута, 
TÀ кола KEKTHTOL ларо dé tijg ÉunpooO0sv EEEWs бсо yoAenà Kai йдіка v о?рауф 
yiyvetat, тофт’ 56 Exetvyns adTOc те ёуғл код тоїс боот гуолерувСетал' [= Plt. 273b-c]. Kai 
шкрду ETL про АӨфу ‘лроїбутос dé’ qnoi ‘TOD ypóvov Kai Ar0nc &yyvyvopiévng ¿v adTO, 
uov SvvaoTEvEL TO тїс лалолас оуарџостос ладос' [= Plt. 273c-d; Plato has кої 
after udov] Kai Kwovvedet “бтолодећс sis TOV тїс VOLOLOTHTOS йле1роу бута тӧлоу’ 
[= Plt. 273d-e; the OCT follows Proclus and Simplicius in reading лоутоу for tónov; 
Plutarch follows the reading of the manuscripts, which is also attested by Plotinus and 
Eusebius] ббуал лолу. àvopoiótng 5 лєрї TH блду, илолоу Kai йб1й@фророу ођоау, оюк 
éotw. (‘This is not Plato's way, however; but, exempting matter from all differentiation 
and putting the cause of evils at the farthest remove from god, he has written about the 
universe as follows in the Politicus: “For it has got from him who constructed it all it has 
that is fair but from its previous state whatever troubles and iniquities occur in the uni- 
verse — from that source it has these itself and produces them in its living beings.” And a 
little further on still he says: “But with the passage of time and the setting in of forgetful- 
ness the effect of the ancient discord becomes more potent,” and it is in danger of sinking 
again “dissolved into the boundless region of dissimilitude". Dissimilitude, however, is 
not connected with matter, since matter is without quality or differentiation.’); De an. 
procr. 10172: &v Помтікф 8’ о Happevidetos Eévoc тоу кобџоу nò TOD деоб орутедгута, 
qnoi TOAAGV ауадфу џетоховету, si 66 TL фло®рбу otv ў холелоу, EK тйс лротёрос 
«Еве ос AVAPLOoTOV Kai GAdyou социєшурёуоу Exe. (“а the Politicus the Parmenid- 
ean Stranger says that the universe constructed by god partook of much good and that 
anything defective or troublesome in it is an ingredient retained from its prior discordant 
and irrational state.") 

5 For Plato (cf. also Tim. 38c-d, 40a-b) the distinction between the revolution of 
the same and the revolution of the different seems to lie solely in their movements (as 
Brisson 1998: 353 succinctly puts it: [оше identité entre même et cercle du méme, et 
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revolution of the cosmos is associated with sameness and thereby with 
rationality (то [...] фрдушоу, тогбе; cf. 1024c-d). The opposite revo- 
lution, then, is the revolution associated with the irrational, maleficent 
part of the cosmic soul (called соџфотос &uvopía in the Statesman).*6 
As I understand it, Plutarch understood the Statesman myth literally and 
conceived of these revolutions as real, diachronic shifts in the working 
of the cosmic soul. 

In the Statesman the temporal markers ‘beginning’ (орут) and ‘now’ 
(уђу) are used ambiguously. With the expression ‘in the beginning’ (кот? 
apydc), the Stranger refers sometimes to the beginning of a cycle (thus 
indicating one out of many relative cosmogonies: 271b, 273b) and some- 
times to an absolute beginning of the cosmos (thus indicating one ab- 
solute cosmogony: 269d). Similarly, уђу can refer either to the current 
cycle (271e, 272c, 2736), as opposed to the reverse cycle or to the cosmos 
(including both cycles), as opposed to a precosmic state (273b). This am- 
biguity is crucial for Plutarch's interpretation. If, in the Statesman, there 
is a combination of a single beginning and a cycle of beginnings — note 
that Severus’ interpretation ignored this first kind of beginning — then 
Plutarch's project of combining a literal reading of the Timaeus with a 
similar reading of the Statesman might just become less problematic. 
Plutarch actually mimics this ambiguity by using уђу to refer to a cycle 
in his retelling of the Statesman in our central passage (De an. procr. 
1026e-f), while quoting a Statesman passage where уђу occurs as a ref- 
erence to the bi-cyclic cosmos when the Statesman is invoked at 1015a—b. 


entre autre et cercle de l'autre est donc impossible’), whereas Plutarch supposes that the 
revolutions of the soul can be distinguished by the predominance of a certain ingredient 
(sameness for the revolution of the same, difference for the revolution of the different); 
cf. Cherniss 1976: 236-237 n. d. Cf. also De virt. mor. 441e-f. 

3$ This identification of the cycles of РЇ. and Tim. strenghthens two of Plutarch's 
aims mentioned earlier: it emphasises Plato's consistency (combining Пт. and РЇ), and 
it allows for a theodicy that does not involve god forsaking the cosmos. Although the 
near removal of the demiurge from the equation seems a manipulation of the text, there 
is at least some ambiguity in Plato's text, which opens the door for such an intervention. 
While emphasising several times that it is the demiurge who lets go of the cosmos of his 
own accord, the Elean Stranger elsewhere suggests that god has to let go (2021, 272d) after 
a preset period of time, which he does not control (cf. 269c). In this light, the attenuation 
of god's part appears more justified, although Plutarch does not remove all ambiguity: by 
attributing the slackening of the straight course to the prudential part of the cosmic soul 
falling asleep (kataðapðávsı, an active verb), he merely shifts the blame from god to the 
soul part, which is not only god's work but also a part of god (Quaest. Plat. 2.1001c with 
p. 302 n. 57). How this part can be slackening of its own accord, as is suggested by the 
active verb, and how this influences his theodicy, however, is not explained. 
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A similar combination of an absolute beginning and subordinate be- 
ginnings, then, can explain Plutarch’s interpretation of the Statesman 
myth. In the bulk of the treatise, Plutarch talks about the cosmos in the ab- 
solute sense, where the Statesman’s ‘innate desire’ (сърфотос глбоша) 
is the precosmic soul, which, at the moment of cosmogony, becomes the 
irrational part of the cosmic soul. After presenting different aspects of his 
interpretation, Plutarch, at the end of the main part of On the Generation 
of the Soul, turns to the lasting effects of the irrational soul part within the 
cosmos. First, he discusses the human soul, its passions, its function, and 
its two-faced constitution (1025c—I026e). Next — and this is the passage 
on which 1 have been focusing — he zooms out in order to talk about the 
cosmos. The combination of the structure of the treatise and the content 
of our passage suggests that Plutarch is using the Statesman this time to 
sketch the cosmic effects of the dual nature of the cosmic soul. That these 
effects present themselves in cycles – that is, that the absolute beginning, 
evoked in the Timaeus, has been and will be followed by many subordi- 
nate beginnings — is not incompatible with the rest of the treatise." The 
careful attention Plutarch pays to the causes for the starting and stopping 
of the cosmic cycles and the insistence on designating one of the cycles 
as ‘now’ add to the suspicion that Plutarch did not intend his interpreta- 
tion of the Statesman to be understood merely metaphorically, as does 
the insistence that we are now in a divinely guided period. 

The question remains how Plutarch conceived of these reverse periods 
that occurred in the past and will occur in the future. Given his insistence 
on one single, actual moment of cosmogony, an interpretation à la Severus 
is excluded, as is the Stoic doctrine of eternal conflagrations that 1s akin 
to it (cf. De facie 926d; De comm. not. 1067a; De Stoic. rep. 1052c-d).5 A 
more promising hint is given en passant in On Isis and Osiris: 


£u THV onpi МӨоу óotéov "Ороо, Тоффуос ё TOV сібтроу, oc 
iotopei Mave0ac, katodo: олер үйр © сїбтрос TOAAGKIC HEV 
EAKOMEV@ кої глоџсуф прос тђу Aí0ov Golds ёст, MOAAMKIC ð’ 
ümootpégetat кої AMOKPOVETOA лрос TOdVaVTIOV, обтос ў GMTNPLOG 
кої аусдћ код hoyov EYOVOA TOD кооџор KÍVNOIG EXLOTPEMEL MOTE кої 
лрос@үєто кої ролокотёроу noei леідооса тђу oKAnpav ékeivnv 
Kai тоффуглоу, ei aei йуасҳ=Өгїсо sic ё00тђу üvéotpeye Kai 
Katédvoev eic тђу алоргау. (De Is. et Os. 376b—c [text modified*]) 


*' This combined interpretation of Tim. and Pit. can be fruitfully compared — though 
not equated — with certain modern interpretations, cf. esp. Mohr 1978. 

55 Cf. also De E 388е—389с, 393e-394a with Chlup 2000; Dillon 2002a: 224—226 (= 
Dillon 2012: chap. ХП); Opsomer 2006. 

* [adopt the Loeb’s emendation émotpéget noté for the reading of the manuscripts 
ёллотрёфетої те (or ёлістрёфел тоте in one ms.); the Teubner daggers. If one would insist 
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Moreover, they call the loadstone the bone of Horus, and iron the 
bone of Typhon, as Manetho records. For, as the iron oftentimes acts 
as if it were being attracted and drawn toward the stone, and often- 
times is rejected and repelled in the opposite direction, in the same 
way the salutary and good and rational movement of the world at one 
time, by persuasion, attracts and draws toward itself and renders more 
gentle that harsh and Typhonian movement, and then again it gathers 
itself together and reverses it and plunges it into difficulties. 


At several points in On Isis and Osiris, Plutarch assumes that the cos- 
mos is periodically affected by Typhonian outbursts when its rational 
power temporarily (note [...] олубтс [...]) loses its control over it (cf. 
De Is. et Os. 369c, 373d, 374€). Since these remarks occur in the course 
of Plutarch’s endeavour to reconcile Egyptian religion with his Platonic 
philosophy in general and the Timaeus in particular (cf. De Is. et Os. 
371a), it is not absurd to think that Plutarch could have thought about 
such reversals when reading the Statesman. 

Much, however, remains unclear and perhaps this should not surprise 
us. Since the cosmic reversals are due to the irrational part of the cos- 
mic soul, we can expect them to be irregular and not part of a system of 
regular cycles. Perhaps Plutarch decided that he should leave it at that. 
Equally unclear is whether Plutarch thought that the Timaeus offered 
some evidence for what is described in the Statesman myth. Perhaps we 
should look at the conversation, reported by Critias, between Solon and 
the Egyptian priest, where there is an allusion to several cosmic disas- 
ters (Tim. 22c—e). Or perhaps the parallel with the human soul, on which 
Plutarch seems to insist more than Plato's text strictly requires (p. 88), 
should be considered. In the human soul, there is, after all, a diachronic 
evolution: at birth the orbits of the soul are disturbed (Tim. 43аҲ—44с), 
but philosophy can help us to restore them (Zim. 47b—d, 90d). Whether 
Plutarch would have connected his reading of the Statesman with that, 
it has been shown that there are strong indications that Plutarch adopted 
a literal reading of the Statesman myth. This squares with his concern 
for Plato's consistency. The impact of this concern goes beyond the is- 
sue of mere literalness: in his literal interpretation of the periods of the 
Statesman myth, Plutarch makes sure to uphold the inculpabihty of the 
demiurge and his optimistic view about the world in which he lived. 


on keeping ёлїотр&фєтол, however, that would not change much: тү то? KOopov Kivyots 
unproblematically moves itself and moves other things. The former aspect, however, 
does not quite have a role in this context. 
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5. Concluding remarks 


Plutarch pressed into service a range of exegetical techniques to distil a 
coherent view of the cosmos from Plato’s Timaeus and related dialogues. 
While assuming Plato’s perfect philosophical consistency, Plutarch al- 
lowed for some degree of (contextual, rhetorical, ...) flexibility across 
Platonic dialogues (most notably, the word ‘soul’ turns out to have dif- 
ferent meanings in the Timaeus and the Phaedrus, pointing to the gen- 
erated cosmic soul in the former and to ungenerated precosmic soul in 
the latter). Plutarch’s own consistent use of Plato’s texts, in turn, could 
rely on similar flexibilities across his works: differences in literary and 
argumentative context allowed for differences in selection, presentation, 
technical precision, and so on. Similarly, while maintaining a strictly 
unitarian interpretation of Plato, Plutarch accorded some importance to 
Plato’s biographical development, which, again, did not threaten Plato’s 
consistency in Plutarch’s mind. Finally, Plutarch was ready to accept the 
consequences of his literal interpretation of the cosmogony described in 
Plato’s Timaeus and, what is more, to maintain exegetical consistency 
— as opposed to Atticus according to Proclus — by accepting the conse- 
quences of a similarly literal interpretation of other dialogues (esp. the 
Statesman). 

Applying these techniques to Plato’s dialogues — most notably to the 
Timaeus and the Laws — Plutarch developed a view of the cosmos that 
was marked by the providence of a transcendent demiurge and by an in- 
herent element of irrationality, caused by precosmic soul, without which 
the cosmos would not have been possible. These elements combine, as 
we have seen when discussing Plutarch’s reading of Plato’s Statesman, 
into an optimistic view of the cosmos that does not neglect the existence 
of evil nor blame that existence on the demiurge. As we shall see in the 
following chapters, and especially in the discussions of On Tranquillity 
of Mind (chapter 5) and Dialogue on Love (chapter 6), this balanced view 
of the cosmos — combining the acknowledgement of divine providence 
and inextricable adversity — is ethically relevant in that it should guide 
our goals and expectations in life. First, now that we are acquainted with 
the demiurge and his cosmos in this chapter, we should turn to how the 
demiurge is an ethical model in different domains of everyday life (chap- 
ters 2—4). 


Chapter 2 
Music 


In Plato’s Timaeus, the character Timaeus begins by describing the crea- 
tion of the cosmic body, the cosmic soul, the human soul, and the human 
body. At this point, he has nearly completed the part of his lecture pre- 
dominantly devoted to the works of divine уођс (Пт. 29d-47e). When 
he comes to discuss the eyes, the first human organs to be designed by 
the demiurge's helper gods, Timaeus gives us a foretaste of the second 
part of his speech, which will deal with non-rational causes (47e-69a). 
This preliminary foray explains sight in terms of the eye's internal fire, 
which is emitted as a visual stream (45b—46a). Timaeus 15 quick to point 
out, however, that this fire 1s not the intelligent cause of sight. It does not 
account for its main function. 


[...] TOV убу Хоуфу лері TOD лотос Aeyonévov obósig бу note 
&ppri0n uńte Gotpa pte fiov итүтє ovpavov іббутоу. уђу б” иёра 
TE Kal уоб офдғїсол ийуёс те код ёуюотфу TEpiodol Kai ionuepiar 
Kai трола! pepmyávmvrot LEV àptOuóv, Xpóvou бё Evvolay тєрї TE тїс 
то® лаутос QUGEMS Сто ёбосоу: 86 Фу слороанеда. prrosogias 
yévoc, 00 нєйоу ауодом оёт’ 57 ођте Ше MOTE TO дуптф үёу&1 
óopn0£v ёк дефу. Хеуф ӧђ тото OUUGTwV uéyiotov ауадбу- (Пт. 


47a—b) 


[N]one of our present statements about the universe could ever have 
been made if we had never seen any stars, sun or heaven. As it is, 
however, our ability to see the periods of day-and-night, of months 
and of years, of equinoxes and solstices, has led to the invention of 
number, and has given us the idea of time and opened the path to 
inquiry into the nature of the universe. These pursuits have given us 
philosophy, a gift from the gods to the mortal race whose value nei- 
ther has been nor ever will be surpassed. I’m quite prepared to declare 
this to be the supreme good our eyesight offers us. 


In the teleological perspective of the Timaeus, the primary cause of sight 
is not the visual stream but its capacity for cosmology.' Timaeus goes on 


! Cf. Johansen 2004: 160-176. This point is made in De def. or. 436d, where a dis- 
cussion of divine and material causation is offered (435е-436е), which recalls Socrates’ 
famous autobiographical excursus on the subject (Phd. 97b—100b); cf. Donini 1992a; Fer- 
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to connect this to the need to stabilise the errant revolutions of our soul 
by tuning them to the kindred revolutions of the cosmos — a point that he 
will repeat at the end of his speech (Tim. 90c—d) and that forms the core 
of Platonic cosmological ethics, as we have already seen (p. 18—19) 

After explaining the ethical purpose of sight, Timaeus adds — and this 
is the note on which his account on the works of мођс ends — that sound 
and hearing have the same purpose: 


Aóyoc TE үйр ёл” ата тађта. тетактол, THV џеућотуу соџВоллореуос 
sic ата, poipav, бсоу т’ AD поосікўс povis хрђошоу лрос акођу 
Eveka дрџомгас ёсті додёу. ђ SE йрроуіа, ovyysveic £yovoa форас 
тойс EV NIV TIS уос лертодоте, TO пета VOD лросурорёуф Mooca 
ook ёф’ ђдоуђу GAoyov кадалер убу sivar бокї хрђошос, GAM ёлї 
ту yeyovviav EV Nv AVEPLOOTOV yoxs TEPLOSOV sis katakóounotv 
кої ovL@wviav avt сорџахос оло Movoóv бёботол Kai родџос 
ad ӧ1й тђу фџетроу év цшу Kai ҳарітоу ёл1бє@& yryvouévnv ёу тоїс 
тАєїсто1с EElv Exikovpos Emi тадта оло TOV оътфу £6060n. (Tim. 47d— 
e [text modified?]) 


Speech was designed for this very purpose — it plays the greatest part 
in its achievement. And all such composition as lends itself to making 
audible musical sound is given in order to express harmony, and so 
serves this purpose as well. And harmony, whose movements are akin 
to the orbits within our souls, is a gift of the Muses, if our dealings 
with them are guided by understanding, not for irrational pleasure, for 
which people nowadays seem to make use of it, but to serve as an ally 
in the fight to bring order to any orbit in our souls that has become 
unharmonized, and make it concordant with itself. Rhythm, too, has 
likewise been given us by the Muses for the same purpose, to assist 
us. For with most of us our condition is such that we have lost all 
sense of measure, and are lacking in grace. 


rari 2015; Meeusen 2016: 258—278. Cf. De fortuna 98b—c (with a reference to PL, Пт. 
67b), where the teleology of sight, hearing, and the other senses is opposed to тоу. Cf. 
also e.g. Maximus of Tyre, Or: 37.7. 

? This train of thought is echoed in the last sentence of Aqua an ignis (958e): 
*[T]hrough sight, as Plato says, we are able to conform our souls to the movements of 
the celestial bodies’ (Еп te, | ПАбтоу qnot, боудџеда Katacynpativew лрдс тйс тфу 
EV OVPAVO KIVIOEIS тђу уохђу 510 тйс бес). There is, however, no consensus on the 
authenticity of this possibly Plutarchan work. See Meeusen 2016: 62 n. 8 on the question 
of authenticity and his 265—267 on the passage at hand. 

? Following Cornford 1935: 158 n. 4. 
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Listening to music is like observing the cosmos. If done well, both activ- 
ities are eminently beneficial and connect us mortals with the intelligible. 
Musical sounds achieve that effect ‘by their expression of divine harmo- 
ny in mortal movement’ (Stà ттүу тїс Өгіос̧ дрџомтас Шитоту év Өуптоїс 
yevouévrv фороїс, Пт. 80b).* A difference with cosmology — and this 
heightens the ethical significance of music — is that humans cannot only 
perceive music, but they can also make music themselves: not only can 
they discover divine harmony by listening, but they can also express di- 
vine harmony themselves by being a musician. 

How did Plutarch understand these connections between cosmology, 
the ethical function of observing the cosmos, and the ethical function of 
listening to and making music? The passage from On Gods Slowness to 
Punish with which I began this book combines the beneficial effects of 
observing the cosmos with musical language suggesting a connection 
between chaos and lack of musicality (Gvappoototc, 550d; mANLMEAEtac, 
550e; cf. wet’ éupedsiac, 550f°), but does not provide further details. 
In what follows, I will take my cue from On the Generation of the Soul 
and argue that Plutarch stresses both the potential and the limitations of 
listening to and making music. The same thing goes, as we will touch 
upon in passing, for observing the cosmos. Both activities are, after all, 
concerned with images of the divine (cf. the sensible cosmos as ғікоу, 
Tim. 29b, 92c; music as uíunoic, 80b). 


1. The demiurge and the musician 


While the first part of On the Generation of the Soul, which was the 
focus of the previous chapter, discusses how the demiurge created the 
mixture of the cosmic soul by blending together intermediate being, 
sameness, and difference (Pl., Пт. 35a—b), the second part turns to the 


^ On the ethical and cosmological value of music in Tim., see e.g. Barker 2000; Pe- 
losi 2010; Lyon 2016. 

* СЕ also Helmig 20052: 17-18 on the potentially musical use of the гуд доо! (550d) 
in that passage. 

€ Smits 1970, written in Dutch, is the only monograph about music in Plutarch. Smits 
provides an admirably extensive overview of musical theory and practice in Plutarch's 
works. Written as a study in the history of musicology, however, it does not engage thor- 
oughly with the philosophical issues I tackle in this chapter. Other, more limited over- 
views of the subject are García López 2000; Durán Mañas 2005; Araújo da Rocha Junior 
2008; Górgemanns and Hirsch-Luipold 2010. As a collection of Plutarchan passages on 
music, Weil and Reinach 1900: liii-lxix is still valuable. It should be noted that Weil and 
Reinach firmly believed that the treatise On Music was written by Plutarch, whereas to- 
day most scholars consider it to be spurious; see Fera 2011, although D'Ippolito 2011 holds 
a different view. Cf. also Tassi 2009, an index of Plutarchan passages involving sound. 
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division of the cosmic soul through the mathematical distribution of that 
mixture (356—366). This mathematical distribution would have readily 
been recognised as a musical distribution as well: the ratios used by the 
demiurge correspond to the tone (9/8), the quart (4/3), the fifth (3/2), and 
the хешџа. (the residue left when two tones are subtracted from the quart, 
256/243). The passage with which On the Generation of the Soul is con- 
cerned, then, puts music on the agenda.’ After having discussed the ratios 
used by the demiurge to distribute the soul mixture as well as the way in 
which these numbers should be arranged, Plutarch turns to the question 
of the function (6vvapic) of these numbers. Let us jump right to the last 
sentence of the treatise: 


Фолер оду © tobc ёлітрітоос Kai ўшоћоос Kai SiTAGCIOVS Aóyoug 
бтүтфу év TO Coy@ tfjg Хорас Kai TH yEA@vy Kai toig KkoAAóoic 
y£Aoióc oti (oet LEV yàp ёрёЛе1 Kai TADTA социётрос YEYOVEVAL прос 
GAANAG иђкеот Kai TAXEOL, туђу ©’ &ppovíav гкебуђу ¿mì vv qOÓyyov 
Ogopeiv), обтос̧ акос HEV EOTL код tà COUATA TOV ботёроу Kai tà 
SLLOTHMOATA TOV KUKAMV кої та, тауп TOV nepupopóv Фолер ópyava 
EV TETHYLEVOIG САбуотс> Éyew ёциётрос трос GAANAG кої прос то 
OAov, Ei код TO лосоу NGG TOD ретріоо дюлёфеуүє: TOV LEVTOL 
Aóyov гкејуфу, oi 6 бушођрудс гурувато, Kai tv друдџфу Épyov 
ћугобдал туђу adtis тїс уохће Eupéretav Kai дрџомгау лрос̧ олуту, 
dO’ ђе Kai TOV обраду &yyevou£vr роріоу дуодфу éunénAnke, Kai тё 
лєрї уђу Фродс xoi петоаВолоїс uétpov гуо0оволс фртота код KÁAMOTA 
трос те үёу^оту кої ootnpíav TOV угүуоџёуоу бтокекоошкеу. (De 
ап. procr. 1030b-c) 


Just as one is ridiculous, then, who looks for the ratios of 4/3, 3/2, and 
2/1 in the yoke and the shell and the pegs of the lyre (for, while of 
course these too must have been made proportionate to one another 
in length and thickness, yet it is in the sounds that that concord is to 
be observed), so is it reasonable to believe that, while the bodies of 
the stars and the intervals of the circles and the velocities of the revo- 
lutions are like instruments commensurate in fixed <ratios> with one 
another and with the whole though the quantity of the measurement 
has eluded us, nevertheless the product of those ratios and numbers 
used by the artificer is the soul’s own harmony and concord with her- 
self, whereby she has filled the heaven, into which she has come, with 
countless goods and has arrayed the terrestrial regions with seasons 


7 See e.g. Moutsopoulos 1959: 352—375; Lippman 1964: 20-29; Barker 1989: 58—61; 
Pelosi 2010: 189—195 on how this passage from Tim. relates to Plato's views on music. On 
its connection with Plutarch's views on musical theory, see Smits 1970: 10—25. 
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and measured changes in the best and fairest way for the generation 
and preservation of things that come to be. [tr. slightly modified] 


Plutarch has devoted most of the section on the домошс of the numbers 
used by the demiurge to interpretations of the division of the soul that are 
centred on astronomical observations (1028a-1029d). As appears from 
the comparison just quoted, Plutarch's criticism of these interpretations 
is nuanced. On the one hand, they are not completely wrong: the heaven- 
ly bodies are indeed harmonious like well-tuned musical instruments. On 
the other hand, it would be misguided to assume that the heavenly bodies 
are the reason for which (cf. veka тотоу, 1028b) the demiurge forged 
the cosmic soul. That would be like saying that music exists for the sake 
of musical instruments.* 

The comparison of divine àppovía and musical dppovia (I will call 
this ‘comparison о”) comprises three aspects: (т) the heavenly bodies are 
compared to the musical instrument, (2) the cosmic soul is compared to 
music (фдоууот), (3) the demiurge is (implicitly but unmistakably) com- 
pared to the musician. In the course of On the Generation of the Soul, 
Plutarch makes three further comparisons that can be paired with the 
three aspects that I have just enumerated. These further comparisons can 
help clarify what Plutarch is doing here. 

(1) The heavenly bodies can be compared to a musical instrument. 
The idea that the harmonious cosmic soul is prior to the heavenly bodies 
and is the cause of the goods present in them and the harmony exhibited 
by them is fully in line with Plato's Timaeus (346—с). We should recall, 
however, that Plutarch understands this priority of cosmic soul over cos- 


* The point that it is ridiculous (yeAoioc) to look for the essence of music in the 
instruments can be compared to the position that Plutarch defends in Quaest. Plat. 9 (on 
which, see Opsomer 2012: 328—330). There, he interprets a passage from Resp. (4.4434), 
*where Plato likened excellently well the consonance of the rational and mettlesome and 
appetitive to a concord of intermediate and topmost and nethermost strings’ (Платеуос 
тђу тоб Лоү<сті>ко® kai доџог1добс kai глбоџтикођ ooppovtav брџомта. рёстс Kai 
Олбттс Kai уђтус ғікбсоутос рта, roo7e). In the course of his interpretation, Plutarch 
suggests that it is ‘ridiculous to allot to local positions the status of first and intermediate 
and last, seeing that the topmost itself, while on the lyre it occupies the position further 
above and first, on the pipes occupies the one underneath and last and that intermediate, 
moreover, wherever it is located on the lyre, if tuned in the same way, sounds higher 
than the topmost string and lower than the nethermost’ (ў то џгу toic TOMOIG длоуёрету 
TO прфта код тй UES. код та TEAEVTAIA yeXotóv &ottv, олоттүу THY олатуу орфутас ¿v [LEV 
Хора. TOV буфотбто Kai трфтоу, v ©’ abols TOV KATH Kai TOV телеотодоу &néyovoav, ETL 
dé тђу рёсцу Ev Ф тїс ду yopío тїс Хорас децеуос фоадтос йрросттол, фдеууоџбупу 
оботероу рёу олалус Варотероу дё утүттүс, 1008e). For the strings of a lyre used in a moral 
context, see also De virt. mor. 444e-f; De genio Socr. 5891-е. 
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mic body as a chronological and not merely ontological priority: the de- 
miurge forged the soul before he started working on the cosmic body (De 
an. procr. 1013d-f).’ If we follow the logic of the comparison, then, the 
harmony that can be found in фӨбүүот precedes and causes, odd as it may 
seem, the musical instrument that plays these фдоууот.!9 

Earlier in On the Generation of the Soul, Plutarch tells an anecdote 
about Zeno of Citium that is interesting in this regard. Zeno made his 
pupils attend a performance by aulos players ‘to observe what a sound 
is produced by bits of horn and wood and reed and bone when they par- 
take of ratio and consonance’ (колацоудомелу, otav Képata код čóña кої 
KáAapot Kai оста Aóyou uetéyovta kai сорфоуіос фоуђу àotnou De an. 
procr. 1029f). This is brought up as a comparison for the demiurge’s work 
on the precosmic soul (the irrational soul stuff that the demiurge used to 
forge the cosmic soul). The suggestion is that a musical instrument, in a 
way, only comes into being when a skilled musician starts playing it. It is 
the musician who applies the harmony, of which his instrument partakes 
and by which the фоуң is caused. Hence, the chronological priority of 
harmony to sound: all the instrument really does is афетуол. 

Plutarch dishes up the same story in On Moral Virtue (443a); only 
this time, Zeno is sending his pupils to a performance by a kithara singer 
(кидарфдос) instead of to an aulos concert. In that treatise, which shows 
interesting parallels with On the Generation of the Soul, Zeno's field trip 
is not brought up in the context of the demiurge's work on the precosmic 
soul, but as an illustration of how the body can be made to work togeth- 
er with reason.!! In this version of the story, it becomes even clearer 


? Cf. Quaest. Plat. 4.1002e-1003b; De an. procr. 1016a, d, 1023a-c. 

10 Plutarch, then, would seem to disagree with Simmias in Plato’s Phd. (85e-86d), 
who states that the harmony is obviously destroyed along with the musical instrument 
and infers from this that the soul, which he thought is a kind of harmony, dies with the 
body. Although, as Plutarch well knew (see p. 84 n. 40), the thesis that soul is a harmony 
is eventually rejected, this does not explain why Simmias and Plutarch would have a 
different take on how harmony relates to the instrument. Rather, they thought of differ- 
ent kinds of harmony. While Simmias meant the attunement of the material instrument, 
Plutarch refers to music in a more abstract sense, i.e. not tied to a particular instrument. 
See Rowe 1993: 203 for these two meanings of harmony; cf. also Gottschalk 1971. On the 
different ways in which Plutarch uses the word àppovía, see Smits 1970: 34—41. 

! On the connections between De an. procr. and De virt. mor., see p. 22. On how this 
anecdote about Zeno (= SVF 1.299) relates to Stoic views on music, see Scade 2017: 200– 
201. However, one should be aware that, both in De an. procr. and in De virt mor., the 
anecdote is used in an anti-Stoic context in which Plutarch argues for the existence and 
importance of an irrational part of the (cosmic and human) soul. That said, Plutarch is 
careful not to distort the anecdote by ascribing such a view to Zeno: in both works, he 
inserts the anecdote in such a way that it can be taken to pertain, strictly speaking, only to 
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how the source of harmony is the musician rather than the instrument 
and how, accordingly, harmony precedes the instrument: musical instru- 
ments themselves are ‘void of soul’ (&wyvyo); what they actually do is 
*reproduc[e] the judgements, the experiences, and the morals of those 
who use them’ (тйс Kpiosic буафёроута код tà ладт Kai và THON тфу 
хроцёуоу). Once again, it is the musician who, by using Adyot, causes 
music to appear in soulless matter, thus turning that matter into a musical 
instrument. ? 

(2) Plutarch also offers a more complex version of the comparison 
between music and the cosmic soul:? 


0с бё ovr] тїс ёстіу GAoyoc kai йсўроутос Хоуос бё AEEIG EV povi 
onLavtuch óuwvotac, брроуіа бё то ёк фӨбүүшу Kai бтооттидлоу 
Kai фдоууос џгу 8v кої TADTOV didompa бё фӨөүүшу ётерӧттс Kai 
бїафора, шудеутоу бё TOUT@V UI үйүуєто kai неХос' обтос TÒ 
табтүпкбу тйс woxtig dóptotov Tv кої dováOpmtov, 10° ФрісӨт 
пёротос гуугуоџсуор Kai єїбоос TO цєрютф кої лаутодалф тїс 
куђовос. (De ап. procr. 1026a) 


As some sound is not speech and not significant but speech is an 
utterance in sound that signifies thought, and as concord is what con- 
sists of tones and intervals and a tone is one and the same thing, an 
interval the diversity and difference of tones, and the mixture of these 
results in song and melody, so the affective part of the soul was in- 
determinate and unstable and then was bounded when there came to 
be limit and form in the divisible and omnifarious character of the 
motion. [tr. modified] 


Here, the ingredients of the cosmic soul are linked to the elements consti- 
tuting music. Interestingly, Plutarch insists on including the human voice 
as an essential constituent in the comparison. According to Plutarch’s 
interpretation of Timaeus 35a—b, the demiurge created the cosmic soul 
in two steps. First, he blended divisible and indivisible being. Only 
after establishing this preliminary mixture was he able to add the two 
more extreme ingredients, sameness and difference. Plutarch compares 


the non-rational and soulless instead of to irrational soul. The context added by Plutarch 
makes it clear that the anecdote serves to illustrate the harmonising of irrational soul. 

12 [n this version of the story, Plutarch hesitantly allows the non-rational products 
of the soul (та. ладу Kai tà ON) to play a role as causes of music as well. On Plutarch's 
hesitance, see Babut 1969a: 145, who also points out that, in this passage, Plutarch is 
manifestly more tolerant than Plato in his selection of accepted instruments. 

P On this passage, see also Opsomer 19942: 40-41. I shall return to it to discuss the 


dualistic context in which it appears (p. 212). 
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the first phase of the soul’s creation to the composition of the lyrics to 
the song, which he calls speech (Aóyoc). The lyrics are the combination 
of sound (фоуђ) and thought (61évoia). The second phase is compared 
to setting the lyrics to music by applying tones (фӨобүүо1) and intervals 
(StaoTH Lata). 

(3) For the comparison of the musician and the demiurge as well, we 
can turn to a passage earlier in the treatise. As has been noted, Plutarch’s 
interpretation of Timaeus is literal. According to his reading of Plato’s 
dialogue, which is opposed to that of most ancient Platonists, there must 
have been a real beginning of the cosmos. The demiurge did not, how- 
ever, create the cosmic soul and the cosmic body ex nihilo. Rather, he 
took over and ordered both precosmic soul and precosmic body. In this 
respect, Plutarch points out, he acted like a musician who ‘is expected 
not to create sound or movement either but to make sound tuneful and 
movement rhythmical’ (Gozep àppovikóv бубра кої родшкоу OD фоуту 
то1єїу 0002 KivNnol &ppieAf| бё фоуђу Kai Kivnot городџоу åčroðuev, 
De ап. procr. to14c)."4 

By now, two things will have become clear that seem to contradict 
each other. On the one hand, the comparison between music and the cos- 
mos is not made casually: it occurs several times throughout the treatise 
and, as such, it seems to have been important for Plutarch’s understand- 
ing of Platonic cosmology. On the other hand, the picture that appears 
when we piece the several iterations of the comparison together is rather 
blurry. Several inconsistencies regarding crucial aspects of the exegesis 
of Timaeus can be pointed out. In the comparison with which we started 
the discussion (comparison o), the ontological and temporal priority of 
soul over body (and that of music over the musical instrument) was the 
whole point. This is hard to square with comparison 3: there, the gener- 
ation of the cosmic soul and the cosmic body is compared to the genera- 
tion of rhythmical movement and tuneful sound (Plutarch does not spell 
out which corresponds to which, but the structure of the text suggests 
that pwvi corresponds to body here and it makes philosophical sense to 
associate movement with soul). It would be hard to conceive of either 
rhythm or tuneful sound as coming first in a musical performance, which 
could lead one falsely to suspect the simultaneity of cosmic soul and 
cosmic body. Moreover, the same comparison insists on including both 
body and soul in the analogy, whereas comparison 2 compares only the 
soul to music (Фот) corresponding to indivisible being in the soul there) 
and the original comparison (0) even distances the body from soul/music 
by comparing the former to the instrument. This comparison of the body 
to the instrument, in turn, does not quite fit with comparison I, where the 
instrument is compared to the precosmic soul, which is harmonised by 


14 СЕ De Is. et Os. 373c-d, where Osiris plays the role of the demiurge. 
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the demiurge. However, the anecdote about Zeno itself (in comparison 
1), if detached from the context, could again suggest that the instrument 
is soulless. To make matters worse, the instrument from comparison I is 
the aulos in a performance of оъллтої (De an. procr. 1029f): the human 
voice cannot play a role here, nor does it really in comparisons o and 3, 
while it is essential to comparison 2. 

Where does this leave us? Is Plutarch being sloppy and inconsistent? 
I would rather suggest that the blurry picture is an indication that, while 
music and the cosmic soul can be compared, their different ontological 
statuses severely limit the comparison. Plutarch was aware that the demi- 
urge is not a musician. This is why, after reporting the ancient practice of 
*put[ting] musical instruments into the hands of the statues of the gods’ 
(6pyava uoucikà дефу EveysipiCov àyóApaot), he adds that this does 
not mean that the gods play ‘the lyre and the aulos but that no work is 
so like that of gods as concord and consonance’ (o00£v £pyov [...] деду 
oiov арроуісу £ivat kai соџфоуѓоу, De an. procr. 10306 [tr. modified). 
Similarly, in On the Principle of Cold, he wished to avoid confusion 
after reporting that some call the god harmoniser and musician (0 деос 
брроукос KOAEITAL кої џођоткос): 


[...] об Варотцтас cvvappóttov Kai оботттас ODSE Лека кої пећома, 
OVLOOVOS ошлођута. zapéyov GAANAOIC, GAA тўу тйс дерџотттос 
Kai уоуротцтос ву косро Kotvovíav кої óuwopopáv [...]. (De prim. 
frig. 946f) 


He does not receive these names for bringing sounds of high and low 
pitch, or black and white colours, into harmonious fellowship, but 
because he has authority over the association and disunion of heat and 
cold in the universe [...]. [tr. modified] 


By creating harmony on a human level, the musician is certainly doing 
a good job, which can, to some extent, be compared to the demiurge's 
creation of harmony on a divine level. This does not mean, however, 
that the musician's job is even close to being on the same level as that 
of the demiurge. This sounds fairly obvious, but a perfect comparison 
between the musician and the demiurge could easily obscure this. Rath- 
er, the apparent inconsistencies point to different aspects of the general, 
necessarily imperfect comparison. In Plutarch's philosophy, for instance, 
it makes perfect sense to compare the musical instrument both to the 
heavenly bodies (comparison o) and to the precosmic soul (comparison 


5 The Loeb translator ironically adds to the confusion by translating ‘he does not 
receive these names merely for bringing [...]’ (emphasis added), which is not warranted 
by the Greek. 
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I): the demiurge makes both partake in harmony (cf. De an. procr. 1014c), 
which is the point of comparison 3, where, however, the reference to an 
instrument is omitted. Similarly, the comparison of фоуў with both body 
(comparison 3) and divisible being — that is, the irrational being within 
soul that becomes divisible around bodies (comparison 2) — indicates a 
certain association between these two principles, although one should be 
careful not to confuse them (esp. De an. procr. 1022f). 

The fact that Plutarch chose to couch his reflections on music in com- 
parisons throughout On the Generation of the Soul 1s significant in itself. 
As we have seen, Plutarch's use of imagery is closely connected with 
the notion taken from Plato's Timaeus that the sensible cosmos is a like- 
ness (акфу) of an intelligible model (Tim. 29b).!5 If this is taken into 
account, the original comparison reveals two sikov relations. The first 
is expressed through the content of the comparison: as Plutarch explic- 
itly states earlier, the ratios that we can observe in the visible cosmos 
are likenesses (eikóvec) of the Adyou of the cosmic soul (De an. procr. 
1029d-e). The second is suggested by the form of the comparison: music 
is an image of the cosmic soul. 

These two parallel єїкбуєс — the sensible cosmos and music — can 
be taken to mirror the parallel treatment of sight and hearing as ways of 
using the sensible realm to learn about the cosmic soul in Timaeus 47a-e. 
A good discourse involving an акфу — an ғікос Хоуос/иддос as Timae- 
us would call it (Tim. 29b—30c) — is indeed valuable as a hermeneutical 
effort, since it allows us to explore things in our investigation that we 
could not otherwise explore. At the same time, however, such a discourse 
is also limited: at best, it can aspire to be likely." Plutarch, therefore, 
makes sure to introduce his statement about the harmony of the heav- 
enly bodies with the words sikéc éot1 and adds that ‘the quantity of the 
measurement has eluded us’ (то лосоу Huds TOD uetpiov дталефеђуе). 
There is only so much that observation of the cosmos can accomplish. 
The same limitations apply when music is considered as ап ғікоу of the 
cosmic soul. We cannot possibly expect the results to be perfect or even 
fully consistent.'* 


6 Cf. esp. Plutarch, Adv. Col. 1115d-1116b; De Is. et Os. 372f and the discussion on 
р. 341-342. 

17 On this much-discussed issue, Burnyeat 2005 is a seminal paper, which has evoked 
many responses such as Betegh 2010, which has the particular merit of showing how 
£iKóg 15 at the same time a positive standard and a limitation. For the connection of this 
notion with Plutarch's thought, see Opsomer 1998: 183—184, 217. 

18 Cf. Tim. 29c: ёбу oov, à LOKPATEC, TOAAG noriv пёр, дефу Kai тїс Tod лаутос 
yevéogocG, HT] доуато ууудџеда лауту лбутос AdTODS ё00тоїс ónoAoyoupévoug Aóyoug 
Kai олукрВоџёуоос axododvat, pù Oavuáons: (‘Don’t be surprised then, Socrates, if it 
turns out repeatedly that we won't be able to produce accounts on a great many subjects — 
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Plutarch’s position on the cosmic significance of music is subtle. 
There is, to be sure, a connection between the harmony of the cosmic 
soul and the harmony expressed by music, but this should not lead us to 
confuse the work of the demiurge and the work of a musician (1.e. some- 
one concerned with music, a sensible phenomenon): although both cre- 
ate harmony, they do so on vastly different levels.? The relation between 
the two is one between paradigm and image. In the next two sections, I 
explore this relation and the ensuing emphasis on both the potential and 
the limits of music. First, I will consider the possibility of there being 
(audible) music in heaven: what did Plutarch make of the so-called music 
of the spheres??? Then, I will look at the inverse situation: to what extent 
does divine harmony influence our music on earth? 


2. Music in heaven? The song of the Muses 


For a Platonist like Plutarch, the Pythagorean notion of the music of 
the spheres was channelled through Plato's myth of Er (Republic 
IO.614b-621b). From Plato we learn about Sirens standing on the rims 
of the eight whorls which are parts of the spindle of the universe. Each 
Siren emits a single tone and the eight tones together form a harmony, 
which serves as the background to the song of the Fates, a song about the 
past, the present, and the future (617b—c). 

In his own eschatological myths, Plutarch enjoys playing with this 
motif. The myth that concludes On Gods Slowness to Punish tells a 
post-mortem story similar to Plato's myth of Er. In Plutarch's myth, the 
character who is guided through the cosmos suddenly hears a woman's 
voice. It turns out to be the Sibyl, who is singing (Oe) about the fu- 
ture while stationed on the moon (566d—e). Similarly, in On the Sign of 
Socrates, a myth is told about a certain Timarchus, who descended into 
a crypt and experienced something that he could only describe as the 
temporary release of his soul. During this release, the heavenly bodies 
appeared to him like islands: 


on gods or the coming to be of the universe — that are completely and perfectly consistent 
and accurate.") 

? One could turn this around and argue that the demiurge is the only true musician, 
in the same fashion as Socrates is Athens’ only true politician by abstaining from politics 
(Grg. 521d). This is not, I think, what Plutarch is suggesting. As we have seen, in the only 
two passages where the demiurge is presented as a musician (De prim. frig. 946f and De 
an. procr. 1030a—b), this is a characterisation that Plutarch does not make in his own name 
but one he ascribes to tradition. Moreover, both times he feels the need to nuance this 
traditional characterisation by going on to distance the god from music as he understands 
it (1.e. as a sensible phenomenon). 

20 For an introduction to this notion, see e.g. Viltanioti 2015: I-10 or Pelosi 2017. 
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[...] отеодал бё тоотолс TOV aiðépa KUKAM MEpoLEevaic onoppoiGeiv 
<муорфс> єїуол yàp óuoAoyoupévnv тў тїс KIVIjGEMS AELOTHTL THV 
npaótnta тйс Фоуђс &ketvrig EK лаофу соупрџооцсупс. (De genio 
Socr. 566c—d) 


[...] and he fancied that their circular movement made a musical 
whirring in the aether, for the gentleness of the sound resulting from 
the harmony of all the separate sounds corresponded to the evenness 
of their motion. 


Again, in the myth at the end of On the Face in the Moon, we learn that, 
during a lunar eclipse, the moon accelerates because the good souls in- 
habiting the moon at that time complain that they cannot hear the ‘harmo- 
ny of the heaven’ (ў лері том obpavóv åpuovia) as the moon is traversing 
the earth’s shadow (944a). The consistent presence of the music of the 
spheres in Plutarch’s three great myths suggests that it has a certain place 
in his thought?! However, this should also give us pause: a Platonist 
indulging in myths should never be taken at face value. Indeed, all three 
myths are preceded by a disclaimer distinguishing them from Хоуос (De 
sera num. 561b; De genio Socr. 589f; De facie 940f). 

The music of the spheres from Plato's myth of Er receives a seeming- 
ly less veiled treatment at one of the symposia evoked by Plutarch in his 
Sympotic Questions. The ninth book of this voluminous work (on which, 
see chapter 3) is aptly dedicated to the nine Muses. In this last book 
of sympotic questions, we find ourselves in the company of a young 
‘Plutarch’.” The host of the symposium, which exceptionally takes up 
the entire book, is Plutarch's teacher Ammonius. We learn that the sym- 
posium was held during some festival of the Muses and the subjects are 
appropriately *musical in the broad sense of the word, including poet- 
ry, language, cosmology, and music proper. Unfortunately, three of the 
talks about music are lost: only titles remain for the discussions about 
the division of melodies into diatonic, chromatic, and enharmonic (9.7), 


?! СЕ Verniére 1977: 1753176. 

? When talking about Quaest. conv., I use ‘Plutarch’ (in inverted commas) to refer to 
the character and Plutarch (without inverted commas) to refer to the persona of the writer 
Plutarch. The latter writes the prooemia and narrates the discussions, while the former 
is a participant in these discussions. (Of course, neither of these two coincides with the 
historical person Plutarch.) The distinction between Plutarch and ‘Plutarch’ is necessary 
to become aware of some of the Sympotic Questions’ most interesting features, such 
as Plutarch's play with self-promotion and self-effacement (Kónig 2011; cf. also Kónig 
2012: 75—81) and his play with past and present (Klotz 2007; 2011); cf. also Brenk 2009; 
Xenophontos 2016: 175-179 (on the prooemia to the Quaest. conv.); Russell 1993 (on this 
issue in Plutarch in general). 
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about the difference between consonant intervals (uued бдаотуџата) 
and melodic intervals (сорфоуа бдластуџата) (9.8), and about the causes 
of consonance (оопффуђотс), including the question why the melody, as 
the Greeks perceived it, goes with the lowest pitch when two notes sound 
together (9.9). The last question of Sympotic Questions, a light-heart- 
ed outro, offers a discussion on dance (9.15).? When the music of the 
spheres is mentioned, however, it is in a discussion about music sensu 
lato rather than sensu stricto. 

After singing Hesiod's verses about the birth of the Muses, Ammo- 
nius and his guests begin to ponder how many Muses there actually are 
(Quaest. conv. 9.14). In the course of this long discussion, the connec- 
tion between music and cosmos (specifically referring to the cosmology 
ofthe myth of Er) comes up repeatedly and in various forms.? It is worth- 
while to follow the course of the three speeches that touch upon this. 

(1) In his first contribution to the discussion, ‘Plutarch’ starts from the 
ancient belief that there were three Muses instead of the conventional 
nine. This is an element he takes over from what his brother Lamprias 
said earlier (744c—f).”° Lamprias, moreover, criticised traditional accounts 
that associated the Muses exclusively with music, thus incorrectly limit- 
ing their domain of influence. For this mistaken view, he cited some peo- 
ple (£viot) who believe that the reason for the number of Muses lies in the 
three types of melody (diatonic, chromatic, and enharmonic). The Delphi- 
ans, moreover, went wrong in a similar way by naming the Muses after 
the notes that limit the main intervals of a scale (уђту, uéor, and олалу). 

‘Plutarch’ does not approve of his brother's attack on Delphic reli- 
gion. Although Lamprias was right in pointing out that the Delphians 
call the Muses Муутт (or Медту), Méon, and "Улалт, ће mistakenly con- 
cluded that this entails an exclusive association with music. Rather, the 
Muses Медту, Méon, and `Үл@тт| are named in accordance with the re- 
gion of the cosmos over which they preside: the fixed stars, the planets, 


? On music and musical terminology in Quaest. conv., see Smits 1970: 82-88; García 
López 1999; 2002. On dance in Quaest. conv., see also Martins de Jésus 2009. On Quaest. 
conv. 9.15 specifically, see Schlapbach 2011 (see also Schlapbach 2018: 25—74), who 
points out that Plutarch prefers a discourse about dancing to a dance performance. 

?^ As Teodorsson 1996: 345 points out, this unusually long quaestio is the culmina- 
tion point of the whole work. On Quaest. conv. 9.14, see also Smits 1970: 78—79; Van der 
Stockt 2009: 407—410; Klotz 201: 171-177; Dillon 2014. 

25 Earlier in book nine (9.5), Ammonius and his guests discuss another aspect of the 
myth of Er: the fate of the soul of Ajax (Resp. 10.620b). 

26 There are, indeed, several attestations of three Muses instead of nine. However, 
Hesiod, who inspires this sympotic discussion, already mentions nine Muses (Theog. 
75-79). See Teodorsson 1996: 353 for further references. 
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and the sublunary region, respectively.” These three regions аге ‘all knit 
and ordered together in harmonious formulae’ (ovvnpttio0oi бё nóácag 
Kai орутетахдол KATH AOyOUS évappovíouc, 745b), but this harmony is 
not strictly musical. Even when ‘Plutarch’ draws on the myth of Er, the 
music of the spheres is not mentioned: 


Фос kai ПА@тоу ум Сато tois TOV Мотрфу óvópao тђу рёу Атролоу 
<тђу бе Клодф> tiv бё Adyeow mpooayopevoac: Еле! тоїс ye 
TOV дктф офолрфу zepuwpopoig Уелрђуас od Movoas ісоріӨроос 
епеотуову. (Quaest. conv. 9.14.745b-c) 


Plato, too, put this in a disguised form, calling them [1.e. the Muses] 
by the names of the Fates, Atropos, <Clotho>, and Lachesis; observe 
that it was Sirens, not Muses, that he set to preside over the revolu- 
tions of the eight spheres, one for each. 


(2) Ammonius does not fully agree with his pupil’s interpretation of the 
myth of Er. According to his own interpretation of the myth and contrary 
to that of the young ‘Plutarch’, Plato did intend to identify the eight Si- 
rens with the Muses, adding one additional Muse assigned to the earth.?* 
After connecting the Sirens with the fate of souls in the afterlife, Ammo- 
nius describes their influence on our earthly life: 


évtad0a 68 npóg ђидс åuvõpá тїс oiov "xo тїс povos ёкеѓутс 
ECUCVODHEVN б1@ AOYOV ёккоћеїтол кої &vapupvrioket TAG yuyüc TOV 
тоте: <т@ 8’ OTA tv ÈV nÀe(otov TEPLAANAINTAL kai котолёллостол 
саркїуо1с гифрвуцаво! код ладеоту, об KNpivoic: ў бё «ov EvEviav 
олодаугтод код uvrpoveost, xai TOV EUMLAVEOTETOV грфтеу ODdEV 


27 There seems to be a subtle yet significant difference between the two brothers’ takes 
on the process of name-giving. According to Lamprias’ account (7446; cf. 745a-b, where 
‘Plutarch’ reiterates it), the Muses were named after the notes, which could suggest that 
sensible music precedes its divine overseer and that the latter is an imitation of the former 
instead of the other way around. In his own interpretation, *Plutarch' seems to be careful 
to avoid the suggestion that the Muses were named after the cosmic regions (745b). 

?* In Life of Pythagoras 31, Porphyry, too, places Muses in charge of the cosmic 
spheres when describing Pythagoras' experience of cosmic music. His distribution of the 
Muses is, however, understandably more Pythagorean. Ammonius appears to count, with 
Tim. 36d—38e in mind, the fixed stars and the seven wanderers (Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, 
Venus, Mercury, sun, moon), adding a ninth Muse for the earth. Porphyry, on the other 
hand, reports that Pythagoras assigned the ninth Muse to the counter-earth. See Boyancé 
1946 for the occurrence of this theme in other sources. 

29 Cf. Viltanioti 2015: 64-66. 
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алобе! то ладос adtic, yAuouévng koi zo0000ng Асої те рў 
боуанёут\с ё00тђу ало TOD соротос. (Quaest. conv. 9.14.7452—1) 


Here on earth a kind of faint echo of that music reaches us, and ap- 
pealing to our souls through the medium of words, reminds them of 
what they experienced in an earlier existence. The ears of most souls, 
however, are plastered over and blocked up, not with wax, but with 
carnal obstructions and affections. But any soul that through innate 
gifts is aware of this echo, and remembers that other world, suffers 
what falls in no way short of the very maddest passions of love, long- 
ing and yearning to break the tie with the body, but unable to do so. 


Here the music of the spheres is finally mentioned and it is couched in 
the language of Plato's Phaedrus. In the Phaedrus (249d—252b) Plato 
describes how a small minority — the philosophers — succeed in using 
earthly beauty as a reminder of true beauty. Whereas Plato emphasises 
the vision of beauty, Plutarch's Ammonius transmits the experience to 
the hearing of music by postulating an earthly echo of the Muses’ heav- 
enly music. The paradoxical consequence of this adaptation is that the 
human reception of the Muses' heavenly music does not happen under 
the aegis of the Muses, who instil their own kind of madness in humans if 
we follow the Phaedrus (245a; 265b). Rather, the receiver of the song of 
the Muses experiences the madness called love, which in the Phaedrus is 
reserved for the philosopher. Accordingly, the earthly echo is perceived 
not as music but 614 Aóyov. Although this description remains vague, it 
seems that Ammonius, unlike others, was not thinking about the music of 
the spheres as a superior kind of sensible music caused by the mechanics 
of the heavenly bodies.*! The apparent departure from Plato's take on 
kinds of madness, then, turns out to be an endorsement of Plato's true in- 
tention: claiming the Muses for philosophy and establishing philosophy 
as the only true *music'".? 


3° Right after this, Ammonius remarks that he does not agree with all these statements 
(od иђу &éyoye лаутбласі соцфероцол тоотохс, 745f). This should not be taken to refer 
to the part just quoted, but rather to the statements presented by the young ‘Plutarch’: 
Ammonius' distancing remark marks the transition from his defence of ‘Plutarch’s’ inter- 
pretation (the Sirens are not inhumane, contrary to what one of the interlocutors objected 
in 745c-d) to the points where he disagrees (the Sirens are the Muses). On the role of 
Phdr., see Teodorsson 1996: 364. 

?! Contrast e.g. Maximus of Tyre, Or: 37.5; cf. Porphyry, Life of Pythagoras 30; Aris- 
tides Quintilianus, On Music 3.20. Aristotle, who himself did not believe in the music of 
the spheres, reports the explanation that we are not aware of the music due to our lifelong 
familiarity with it (On the Heavens 2.9.290b); cf. also Cicero, Republic 6.23 Powell. 

? СЕ Plato, Phd. 60d—61a with Murray 2002. 
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(3) Ammonius ends his contribution by emphasising its tentative char- 
acter and invites the others to respond. This sparks the young ‘Plutarch’s’ 
second speech (746b—747a), in which he comes up with a third way of 
locating the Muses in the cosmos. After having expressed his own first 
impression that the Muses are the three Fates from Plato's myth and 
having learned Ammonius' view that they are the Sirens from the same 
myth, ‘Plutarch’ now concludes that the majority of the Muses should 
be assigned to earth, since the earthly realm is most in need of guidance. 
Therefore, only one Muse, Urania, is placed in the heavens. The eight 
others are given functions on earth. As in ‘Plutarch’s’ first speech, the 
work of the Muses is musical in a broad sense: this time, he points out 
that they correct the earthly nànuuéàsia and avappootia. Music in the 
strict sense is the domain of only one Muse, Melpomene.? Conversely, 
while only Urania is occupied with the cosmos in the strict sense, the 
others are described as bringing cosmos in a more abstract sense: they 
Koopovow,; they bring order to human activities on earth. Melpomene, 
for instance, takes over the pleasure (удоуђ) of the ears and turns it into 
enjoyment (ev@poovvn). Thus, the discussion closes with a wink to Pla- 
to's Timaeus (80b), where music is said to bring mere ђдоуп to fools but 
ev@poovvy to the wise. 

The sympotic discussion has followed a remarkable trajectory. In all 
three answers, the connection between music and the cosmos is con- 
firmed, albeit only to a certain extent. What the answers have in common 
is that they all warn against excessive appreciation of music (a sensible 
phenomenon). In his first speech, the character ‘Plutarch’ introduces cos- 
mology to drive a wedge between music and the divine: the names of the 
Muses do not refer to notes but to regions of the cosmos. Although the 
young ‘Plutarch’ invokes the myth of Er, he omits any reference to the 
tones emitted by the Sirens or the song sung by the Fates. Ammonius, 
then, comes close to embracing the music of the spheres, but he insists 
that the transference from heavenly harmony to earth does not happen 
by way of earthly music, but 610 Aóyov. His engagement with Plato's 
Phaedrus suggests that this process points to the practice of philosophy 
and not to the practice of music. In his second attempt to solve the issue, 
*Plutarch', as if pointing out the ultimate consequences of his teacher's 
view, locates music firmly in the earthly realm. 

The reader of Plutarch's sympotic questions — and the same goes for 
his dialogues and other writings involving quaestiones — understandably 
feels inclined to pick one of the answers. This, however, is not how these 
zetetic writings work. Although the last answer usually seems to carry 


35 This may seem ап odd choice, since Melpomene became known primarily as the 
Muse of tragedy, but ‘Plutarch’ is probably thinking about the connection between Mel- 
pomene and the verb u£Ano (‘to sing’). Cf. Cornutus, Greek Theology р. 16.6—7 Lang. 
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the most weight, all answers contribute something valuable to the dis- 
cussion.* In this case, the choice of the young ‘Plutarch’ as a character 
makes it particularly difficult to gauge the different positions. On the E 
at Delphi is another work where the young ‘Plutarch’ and his teacher 
express different opinions.? In that case, the author Plutarch appears to 
side with the teacher rather than with his younger self. The sympotic dis- 
cussion could be a similar case. On the other hand, the young ‘Plutarch’ 
does get the last word in the debate about the Muses, whereas in On the E 
at Delphi, the teacher ends by correcting him. Moreover, in the last book 
of Sympotic Questions, Plutarch makes every effort to present his young- 
er self as a star pupil.” In this regard, we cannot simply subordinate the 
pupil's answer to the teacher's, all the more so since the teacher asked 
for his contribution to be challenged and Plutarch's reply points out the 
ultimate consequences of Ammonius' general view. 

A comparison with On the Generation of the Soul (1029c-d) might 
shed some light on this issue, since that work 1s supposed to provide 
us with Plutarch's definitive views on the matters discussed therein (cf. 
De an. procr. 1012b). There, Plutarch gives an interpretation of the Si- 
rens from Plato's Republic that seems to confirm Ammonius' take on 
the matter: both accounts connect Plato's eight celestial Sirens with the 
nine Muses, adding one Muse to earth.” Before deciding that this is 
Plutarch's preferred interpretation, however, we should take the context 
into account. One of the astronomical interpretations of the division of 
the cosmic soul connects the planets to notes on a musical scale and 
assigns ‘to earth the position of the proslambanomenos' (yÑ u&v туђу тоб 
npooAaufavopuévou xyópav алодтддутес, De an. procr. 10281), one tone 
below the Aypaté, which would in turn correspond to the moon. Plutarch 
dismisses this interpretation by pointing out that the proslambanomenos 
as an addition to the scale below the hypaté is a modern invention 
(1029b-c). The ancients, including Plato, added the proslambanomenos 


* See Opsomer 1996 for a discussion of Plutarch's zetetic method applied to Quaest. 
Plat. The pervasiveness of the zetetic approach in Plutarch's work can be gleaned 
from Opsomer 2010; Roskam 2011c; 2013; 2014a; 2017; 2021; Petrucci 2016b; Meeusen 
2016: 84—92. Cf. also p. 223. 

35 Jones 1967: 206 estimates the dramatic date of Quaest. conv. 9 to be near to that of 
De Е. 

36 König 2007: 52. Klotz 2011: 171—177 offers a discussion of Quaest. conv. 9.14 that 
focuses on his self-presentation as a model student, at the same time respectfully building 
upon and correcting his teacher's answer. Cf. p. 78 n. 22 on the tension between self-pro- 
motion and self-effacement in Quaest. conv. 

37 СЕ Verniére 1977: 23-28. 
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to the higher end of the scale instead.** As Plutarch sees it, the story of 
the Sirens proves this (1029c-d). 

The reason is that, in addition to the Sirens assigned to the seven 
wandering planets, Plato adds a Siren for the sphere of the fixed stars 
(corresponding to the higher end) and not for earth (corresponding to the 
lower end).*° If the moon corresponds to the hypaté, Plato’s proslam- 
banomenos (an addition corresponding to the fixed stars) would indeed 
be to the higher end of the scale. However, instead of using his inter- 
pretation of Plato to correct the cosmic scale, Plutarch suddenly advises 
against the endeavour as a whole: instead of trying to map the structures 
of sensible music onto the structure of the physical cosmos, it is better 
to focus on the imperceptible harmony of the cosmic soul (1029d-e). 
One can see how, given his literal interpretation of the cosmogony of the 
Timaeus, Plutarch would disagree with the chronology implied by the 
story of the Sirens. In that story, harmony arises out of the tones chanted 
by the Sirens, who are carried around by the heavenly spheres (1029c). 
What Plutarch emphasises instead is that ‘concordant ratios’ (toic кад" 
àppovíav Aóyoic) precede and cause the ‘harmonic motions’ (£upeAetoug 
Kai клуђогаоту) of the cosmic soul, rendering her ‘concordant and doc- 
ile’ (obu@ovov [...] Kai ледумом) (1029d-e).*° The idea that harmony 
precedes the movements of heaven, then, amounts to a refutation of the 
interpretation of the story of the Sirens that is presented in On the Gen- 
eration of the Soul.*' According to this interpretation, the story is an 
attempt to map musical notions (i.e. the names of the notes) onto the 
structure of the cosmic soul. Plutarch’s criticism of such attempts once 
again points to the fundamental difference between divine harmony and 
earthly music and favours an interpretation like the one advocated by 
the young ‘Plutarch’ at the end of the sympotic discussion: music is an 
earthly matter. 

Both in the Sympotic Questions and in On the Generation of the Soul, 
then, the ‘Ammonius-style’ interpretation of the story of the Sirens is 
followed by a critical account that warns against exaggerating the impor- 
tance of music. Both accounts, moreover, emphasise the need of correc- 
tion on earth. The young ‘Plutarch’, as we saw, assigns the majority of 


38 See e.g. Barker 2007: 12-18 for a concise introduction to names of scales and notes. 

? Cf. Helmer 1937: 62. 

40 The idea that the soul partakes in harmony (e.g. Quaest. Plat. 2.1001с; 4.1003a; 
De an. procr. тотде; 1016b quoting Tim. 36e—37a) without being harmony (De ап. procr. 
1013d referring to Phd. дга–95а; cf. 1024e) similarly suggests harmony’s priority within 
the framework of Plutarch’s exegesis of Пт. Cf. also the discussion of ‘comparison I’ in 
the previous section. 

% For a somewhat different interpretation of how the story of the Sirens in Quaest. 
сопу. relates to the version in De ап. procr., see Opsomer 2009b: 139. 
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the Muses to earth as guides for human endeavours. The rest of the cos- 
mos can make do with only one Muse, since the heavenly bodies ‘do not 
need much or varied guidance’ (uù nofs ипог пок с ковВерутовос 
ógio0o1, Quaest. conv. 9.14.746b). Similarly, in On the Generation of the 
Soul, Plutarch points out that, while the cosmic soul is not entirely er- 
ror-free, since it contains a maleficent element in the form of divisible 
being (1026e—1027a), it is less prone to aberrations than the human soul 
(1025c-d). 

The young ‘Plutarch’s’ suggestion that music and the other works of 
the Muses are of a corrective, therapeutic nature fits in with Plutarch's 
general thought on the role of music. As we have seen in the previous 
section, music is cosmic only in the context of imagery. Music comes 
to the rescue, for instance, at a symposium where the conversations are 
‘disorderly’ (атактоћ, Quaest. conv. 9.1.736e) — a word denoting chaos in 
the Timaeus (30a; 43b; 46e).? Fortunately, someone starts singing to the 
lyre and the party becomes a cosmos again. Immediately, the music fades 
to the background and the calmed guests start a Aóyoc prompted by the 
appropriateness of the words just sung (736e—-737b). As soon as music 
has done its work, it has to yield to philosophy. 


3. Divine harmony on earth? The limits of inspiration 


In the previous section, we have seen how Plutarch's teacher Ammonius, 
channelling Plato's Phaedrus, described his understanding of the harmo- 
ny of the spheres in terms of the philosopher's erotic madness instead of 
appealing to musical madness proper. In this last section, I will briefly 
consider if any trace remains of this traditional notion of divinely in- 
spired music and how this notion is evaluated by Plutarch. 

In the Dialogue on Love, Plutarch once again draws on the Phaedrus 
to construct his own classification of kinds of enthusiasm. Faithfully fol- 
lowing Plato, Plutarch distinguishes prophetic enthusiasm (attributed to 
Apollo), mystic enthusiasm (Dionysus), musical or poetic enthusiasm 
(the Muses), and finally the best kind of enthusiasm, which is connected 
to Aphrodite and Eros (Amat. 758e—759a).? After giving a brief over- 


2 Of course, the word бтактос does not necessarily imply a reference to cosmolog- 
ical vocabulary, let alone to Tim. However, as I shall argue later (p. 100-120), Plutarch 
sees the symposium as an image of the Platonic cosmos and, accordingly, often uses cos- 
mological vocabulary to describe it, while consciously making it difficult to distinguish 
between the cosmological and everyday use of certain words. 

8 Interestingly, although it does not pertain to our current purpose, Plutarch adds 
war-related enthusiasm (attributed to Ares) between musical and erotic madness. The fact 
that the comparison between Eros and Ares is a recurring theme in Amat. (757с-е, 759e, 
760d—761e) may have something to do with this addition; cf. Valverde Sánchez 2004. 
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view of this classification, Plutarch works his way back through the list, 
giving more details about each kind (759a-b). However, the madness 
that was said to be responsible for ‘poetic and musical creation’ is sus- 
piciously absent from this otherwise tidy elaboration. Once again, we 
might be tempted to think that Plutarch was being sloppy. Once again, 
I would like to suggest a different explanation: Plutarch had his doubts 
about musical creation being a divinely inspired activity.“ 

To make sense of this, we can turn to Plutarch’s On the Oracles of the 
Pythia. In this dialogue, the discussion about the apparently disappointing 
literary quality of contemporary oracles contains a more general theory on 
the nature of artistic inspiration. The difference between the past, when 
oracles were mostly delivered as poetry and music (£v џетротс Kai џелеот, 
De Pyth. or. 402d; cf. 405d), and the present cannot be explained by refer- 
ring to Apollo. In other words, the musical aspect of the oracle (or the lack 
thereof) is not part of the divine inspiration. Whether the oracles are ac- 
companied by music depends on the nature and the education of the Pythia. 

It seems obvious that at least some degree of natural talent and musical 
education are necessary to be able to compose and play music. Still, by 
pointing this out, Plutarch is going against Plato’s description of musical 
madness, which seizes ‘a tender virgin soul’ (бололу код бВотоу yoyhv, 
Phdr. 245a; also quoted by Plutarch in Amat. 758f). It is precisely because 
she has a ‘virgin soul’ (лардгмос wc @2100с туђу woyrv) that the Pythia 
cannot be expected to express the oracles ‘in verse of a grandiloquent and 
formal style with verbal metaphors and with an aulos to accompany its 
delivery’ (£v uétpo Kai букф Kai TAGOLATL Kai џетафоролс OVOLATOV Kai 
рет’ ODAOD qOzyyouévnv, De Pyth. or. 405d). For Plutarch, musical compo- 
sition is a техуп (cf. 404f; 405a), not a passive or unconscious experience.* 


^ I would attribute the absence of any justification of these doubts to the fact that 
this would be out of place in a more or less doxographic enumeration. Moreover, this 
particular absence has no bearing on the general theme of the work: Plutarch just wants 
to get to erotic madness. 

5 After quoting Euripides’ verses ‘Love doth the poet teach, / Even though he know 
naught of the Muse before’ (лопту 8' dpa / "Ерос бїб@скє, Kav йроосос ў то лрћу), 
Plutarch explains that ‘Love does not implant in one the poetical or musical faculty, 
but when it is already existent in one, Love stirs it to activity and makes it fervent, 
while before it was unnoticed and idle’ (лопикђу Kai роосікђу "Ерос боуошу ook 
évtiOnow, гуолархоосоу бё kwei Kai avabeppaiver Хоудауообоу Kai йрүо®соу, De 
Pyth or. 405f). Quaest. conv. 1.5 is concerned with the interpretation of the same lines; 
see Smits 1970: 52—54; Roskam 2013. On téyvy in Plutarch, see Van der Stockt 19924. 
An amusing anecdote that suggests that not only composing music but also listening to 
music is a question of expertise rather than inspiration or feeling appears in De aud. 46b: 
Plutarch tells how a member of a chorus once received a firm talking-to from Euripides. 
The man had burst into laughter during the rehearsal of a song in the solemn Mixolydian 
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What happens when Apollo inspires an oracle is the following: the 
god uses the soul of the Pythia as an instrument (6pyavov). The Pythia, 
in turn, uses her voice and her body to express the oracle in a manner 
suited to her own nature and capabilities, in the form of music or other- 
wise (De Pyth. or. 4040—4051). As Holzhausen has shown, this ópyavov 
theory of inspiration 1s thoroughly influenced by Plato's cosmology: the 
soul of the Pythia serves as the matter, the receptacle which receives the 
ideas from god.“ Now, ‘the virtue of an instrument is to conform as ex- 
actly as possible to the purpose of the agent’ (ópyávov 8’ аретт yáMota 
jueio0ot то YpmpEvov, 404b). This process of шист brings with it an 
unavoidable contamination by the nature of the medium (i.e. matter in 
the case of the demiurge's cosmogonic work; the Pythia in the case of 
the god's oracular work). Any musical aspect of the Pythia's oracles is 
situated in this contaminating layer of the process. 

With this, we are back at the comparison between the demiurge and 
the musician. Like the demiurge, the god who inspires the Pythia's ora- 
cles is compared to someone who plays a musical instrument.^? In both 
cases, however, Plutarch makes it abundantly clear that this comparison 
should not be taken at face value. A musician is at best an ғікоу of the 
god: his music is always a contaminated reflection of the divine. Music, 
then, is not the direct result of enthusiasm. Conversely, it would be fool- 
ish to believe that ecstasy evoked by music could forge a direct connec- 
tion with the divine. Ecstasy should, therefore, be avoided. For Plutarch, 
music is a sensible phenomenon. It is, for better or worse, a уос of 
divine harmony in mortal movement (Tim. 80b), a mediated connection 
with the divine. 


4. Concluding remarks 


‘[W]hat truly organizes music in the West is the tension between the in- 
escapable body and the West's deep-seated need to control or transcend 
that body through intellectual idealism'.? Plutarch’s thoughts on music 
are an interesting example of how this tension can be embraced rather 
than ignored through an exclusive focus on one of the two poles. Plutarch 


mode, for which Euripides scolded him for being ‘stupid and ignorant’ (буоісӨттос [...] 
kai анабтс). Cf. De sera пит. 549e; Quaest. conv. 7.8.711c. 

46 The idea that the soul is the instrument of the gods, and the body the instrument of 
the soul, occurs several times in Plutarch; see Holzhausen 1993: 83 n. 38. 

47 Holzhausen 1993: 83-91. On the connections between cosmology and divination 
in Plutarch, see also Simonetti 2017. On the role of фдоууос in Plutarch’s thoughts on 
divination, see Crippa 2009. 

48 Cf. also De def. or. 436e-f. 

4 McClary 1995: 83 
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does not deny the connection between music and what transcends the 
body. This connection, however, comes in the form of an єїкФу, which 
entails both potential and limitedness. Music is placed squarely in the sen- 
sible realm: divine harmony and music should not be confused. Hence, 
overemphasising the importance of music, for example, by considering 
it a divinely inspired activity instead of a mere téyvn, is as dangerous as 
neglecting it. The benefit of this approach is that Plutarch's Platonic 
philosophy, although it is certainly idealistic in some sense, leaves room 
for music as it is experienced in tradition and culture?! Plutarch's par- 
ticular brand of Platonism, then, allows him to avoid the ‘sacrifice of 
the sensible component',? which is the ultimate consequence of Plato's 
view on music as voiced in Republic 7. Like observing the cosmos — as 
the second part of On the Generation of the Soul shows time and again — 
listening to music is fine, but we should remember that, while it gets us 
on our way, it does not get us to our destination by itself. 

By way of conclusion, it is useful briefly to return to the passage from 
the Timaeus (47a—e) with which I started this chapter and to endeavour 
a more precise explanation of how Plutarch understood it. If we take the 
Timaeus at face value without imposing Plutarch's interpretation, music 
is received by the rational soul, a compound of being, sameness, and 
difference.’ This rational soul is what the demiurge forged with the in- 
gredients which were left over from his work on the cosmic soul. Having 
forged rational soul, he handed it over to the younger gods who add- 
ed irrational soul and mortal body (Tim. 41d—42e, 69c—70b).™ Plutarch, 
however, in his search for consistency across Platonic dialogues, ends up 
with a far stricter parallel between cosmic and human soul: in both cases 
the element of difference is associated with irrationality (De virt. mor. 
441e—442a).? This has a consequence for how music, which as a sensi- 
ble phenomenon is grasped by difference (Tim. 37a—c), enters the soul: 


5 In Per 1.5, Plutarch quotes Antisthenes, who, upon hearing someone being de- 
scribed as an excellent aulos player, responded: ‘But he's a worthless man, otherwise 
he wouldn't be so good a piper’ (600 аудролос' ёфт *uoy0npóg: où yap àv обто 
onovódiog ùv avantijc’). This is followed by an anecdote about Alexander the Great 
being criticised by his father for playing beautifully: he should not devote himself to such 
trifles; the Muses should be more than pleased already if he deigns to listen to music. See 
Bowie 2004: 120. On music in the Lives, see also García López 2003; 2005. 

>! Smits 1970 provides many examples of this. 

? Pelosi 2010: 112; cf. 114-151. 

Pelosi 2010: 91—111. 

Cf. e.g. Karfik 2005. 

See Opsomer 2012: 314 for a charitable interpretation of Plutarch's endeavour. Cf. 
also Helmig 20052: 21 on the suppression of the role of the younger gods in the account 
of vision in De sera пит. 550d-e. 
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on Plutarch’s account it is possible for music to be received primarily by 
the irrational, although there is always some degree of combination of ra- 
tional and irrational (cf. De an. procr. 1024f-1025a).°° This may explain 
why, in the sympotic discussion about the Muses, the young ‘Plutarch’ 
refuses to decide whether the pleasure of music “belongs mainly to rea- 
son or to emotion or is their common property’ (Quaest. conv. 9.14.746f). 

In another sympotic debate, which deals with the appropriateness of 
‘things heard’ (окробџото) at dinner, a speech by ‘Plutarch’ gives us 
some insight into how Plutarch’s views on music may have been put into 
practice (Quaest. conv. 7.8).°’ ‘Plutarch’ starts by defending the presence 
of lyre and aulos at the symposium on the grounds of tradition. It quickly 
becomes clear, however, that there are important restrictions. The lyre 
should avoid dirges and laments and stick to soothing, innocuous songs 
(svenpa). Similarly, the aulos is welcome as long as it ‘keeps due meas- 
ure, and avoids emotional display, so as not to rouse into ecstasy’ (то 
LETPLOV SLAQLAGTTN итү ладолуоџеуос рё’ дуасорфу Kai лареслотас, 
Quaest. conv. 7.8.713а). It is clear that the ecstasy that ‘Plutarch’ associ- 
ates with music has nothing to do with divine inspiration leading to en- 
thusiasm. ‘Plutarch’ seems to fear the bad influence of music more than 
is strictly warranted by Timaeus 47c—e. As Timaeus has it, the effect of 
the majority's using music for ‘irrational pleasure’ (гф' ђооуђу GAoyov) 
is probably just that music falls on deaf ears because it is not understood.^* 
For ‘Plutarch’, however, the difference between good and bad seems to 
lie not only in the approach of the listener but also in the nature of the 
music that is played. This ties in with Plutarch’s particular interpretation 
of how the soul receives sensory information through its irrational part, 
which can thus easily be targeted.?? It also relates to Plutarch’s doubts 
about music as divine inspiration (discussed in section 3 of this chapter): 
in the case of music, ecstacy should not be trusted. 

Instead of rousing into ecstasy, the symposiast ‘Plutarch’ goes on, 
aulos and lyre should be used to calm down the part of the soul that “has 
no notion of reason and no response to it? (060уєтоу Adyov кої буўкооу, 


5 Cf. p. 62 n. 85 on Plutarch’s disregard for Plato's distinction between difference as 
an ingredient of soul and the circle of difference. On the combination of bi- and triparti- 
tion of the soul, see Opsomer 2012: 319—325. 

57 On this quaestio and how it relates to the culture of Plutarch’s time, see Pernigotti 
2009. 

5 Cf. Pelosi 2010: 95-96. 

59 Cf. also De coh. ira 456b-c; Quaest. conv. 3.8.657a. However, as De vit. pud. 
534e-f shows (cf. also An virt. doc. 439c, both quoting Clitophon 407c-d, which Plutarch 
regarded as a genuine Platonic work, cf. p. 24 n. 16), the danger of music should not be 
overestimated: it is not musical discord that causes conflict but discord (лАлуццёЛв\о) in 
law and justice. On musical imagery in Plutarch's political thought, see Mosconi 2009. 
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713b).9 On Plutarch's interpretation of the workings of the human soul, 
it makes perfect sense, indeed, to associate the therapeutic effect of mu- 
sic (discussed in section 2) with the irrational part of the soul. That this 
is how Plutarch understood Timaeus 47c-e, where music is called ‘an 
ally in the fight to bring order to any orbit in our souls that has become 
unharmonized' (ёлі tr|v yeyovviav év Hiv àváppootov yoxs TEpiodov 
Eig KATAKOOLNOW Kai соџфомау ёоот социохос), is clear from his 
paraphrase of the passage in On Superstition (167b—c), where music is 
targeted at the ‘disturbing and errant’ (то tapayadec xoi леллаупиемом) 
part of the embodied soul. Elsewhere, for instance in the retellings of 
the myth of Er, it is the irrational part of the soul that 1s described in 
these terms.*' By understanding musical therapy in this sense, Plutarch 
goes beyond the Timaeus. His interpretation, however, may well be able 
to recover some Platonic elements that are otherwise hard to reconcile 
with the Timaeus, such as the musical education described in Republic 
2—3 and Laws 2 and 7, which engages to a much greater extent with the 
non-rational parts of the soul.” 

A consequence of this view on musical therapy — and this is a third 
point made in the sympotic discussion on дкровџата — is that it would 
be plain wrong to introduce musical entertainment if no therapy is need- 
ed, that 1s, if a symposium is already guided by philosophical discourse 
(713d-f).9 Even if music is introduced, words should always accompa- 
ny it. In a consciously controversial statement, ‘Plutarch’ bans instru- 
mental music from the table: 


60 A similar calming effect of music is described in De sup. 167b-c (with Van der 
Stockt 2009: 402-407); cf. also De virt. mor. 441e on Pythagoras. In Quaest. conv. 7.5, on 
the other hand, a discussion about the dangers of arousing music ensues after an aulos 
performance has gotten ош of hand; see Smits 1970: 54—57; Barker 2016; 2018. 

9 Quaest. conv. 9.14.746a; De an. procr. 1029d; De virt. mor. дада. Cf. De an. procr. 
10146, 1026c. Both Quaest. conv. 9.14.746b and De sup. 167c quote Pindar, Pythian Odes 
I.I3-14. 

9? See e.g. Lippman 1964: 45-86; Pelosi 2010: 14-67. 

& On the function of philosophy at the symposium, see esp. Quaest. conv. 1.1. Cf. 
Con. praec. 143d, as well as the previous question of Quaest. conv. (7.7), where the issue 
of the aulos player, sent away in Plato's Symp. (176e) and belittled in Prt. (347c—e), is 
brought up. The character Plutarch does not take part in this question, which is a discus- 
sion between two Stoics. 

& With the untranslated particle (od) pv, with which this passage begins, ‘the char- 
acter-narrator anticipates (and contradicts) the possible conclusions that his addressee(s) 
may draw from the facts presented earlier’ (Wakker 1997: 223; cf. Denniston 1954: 28— 
30). Aristotle, for one, seems to allow for purely instrumental music (Pol. 1339b20-21). 
Plato's stance is more complicated. In Leg. 669d—670a the Athenian warns against in- 
strumental music, not because it lacks the potential of beneficial expression, but because 
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ov Lv GAM’ ei «ost» TO ү’ £poi qatvópevov елету, OUT’ Gv adAOD 
поте кад" оътоу OTE Хорас плет yopic AOYOU код фођс ёлїтрё\ууолш1 
TO ооџлослом фолер реоцоті ферелу DAOAGLPAaVovTL: dei yàp обтос 
еф Се Kai слоодббоутоас «kai naiZovtac>, оте Kai тос ђооудс ÈK 
Aóyov Aa é&ve Kai тйс дтатрузас ёу Aóyo лотетодал, TO бе пеХос кої 
TOV родџом фолер б\ууоу ёлі тд AÓyo xai итү кад" о®тб@ просфереобол 
unoé Aurveósw. (Quaest. conv. 7.8.713b-c) 


If I may express my own opinion, I should never commit a party to 
the music of aulos or lyre by itself without words to be sung, as if it 
were committed to the whim of a stream on which it floats. We must 
form the habit, whether working or playing, of enjoying the words 
and including words in our pastimes. We should regard melody and 
rhythm as a sauce so to speak, added to the words, rather than use or 
prize them for their own sake. [tr. slightly modified] 


In the end, it does not even seem to matter much whether these words 
are sung: in whatever form, they should be omnipresent in our lives. 
These words (Aóyoc), not the music itself, appeal to ‘our rational part? 
(тоу Ev uïv Хоуоу, 713c). Plato's Timaeus states, indeed, that, as regards 
the benefits of hearing, speech plays a bigger part (tv џеуготуу poipav, 
Tim. 47c) than music itself, but he seems to conceive of these respective 
benefits as independent from each other. Plutarch, however, sees words 
as an essential part of music and has little faith in purely instrumental 
music. Music may be an image of divine harmony, but words are how we 
learn about that harmony. 

In this respect, as in many other respects, Plutarch is fundamentally 
opposed to the Stoics, who give a much more elevated role to music — in 
some ways more in line, perhaps, with an isolated reading of Timaeus — 
as a rational phenomenon that ‘can represent the structure of the divine 
in terms of its underlying ratios, rather than just describing that struc- 
ture in words’.® For Plutarch, who, contrary to the Stoics, insists on a 
firm distinction between the sensible and the intelligible, giving music 
such an elevated role would both underestimate the divine and overes- 
timate human capability. However, as usual Plutarch also found himself 


this kind of expression is much harder to understand for humans; see Pelosi 2010: 59—62, 
197. *Plutarch' seems to have slightly different reasons: he treats instrumental music not 
as something that is (too) hard to understand, but as something that, by itself, cannot be 
an object of understanding. 

65 Cf. De tuenda 133f: то тєрї adAod ті kai Хорас бкобсол koi eixeiv ёАафротєроу ў 
Хорас ађтђс фдеууоцеупс akovetv Kai adAOD. (*[I]t is less onerous to exchange opinions 
about an aulos and a lyre than to listen to the sound of the aulos and the aulos itself.) 

66 Scade 2017: 209 (original emphasis) on Cleanthes. 
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in disagreement with the other side of the philosophical spectrum. In 
the anti-Epicurean dialogue That Epicurus Actually Makes a Pleasant 
Life Impossible (1095c—1096c), the character Theon, an intellectual ally 
of Plutarch’s, criticises Epicurus for banning music from the symposium. 
On closer inspection, however, what Theon recommends are discussions 
about music instead of music itself.” 

Plutarch’s verdict is clear: once philosophy enters the stage, the or- 
chestra should fall silent. If listening to music is contrasted with debat- 
ing the real issues of philosophy, as it is in the sympotic question on 
akpodpoata, Plutarch is bent on stressing its limitedness. A similar thing 
occurs when, in the second part of On the Generation of the Soul, he 
sets observing the cosmos against enquiring into the nature of the cos- 
mic soul. This should not obscure the fact that both activities also have 
great potential, since they are concerned with єїкбуєс of the divine. The 
closing statement of On the Generation of the Soul, with which I started 
the analysis of the comparison between the demiurge and the musician 
(section 1 of this chapter), elegantly captures both the potential and the 
limitedness of these activities. Like observing the visible cosmos, listen- 
ing to music is a first, crucial step towards what lies beyond: music can 
indirectly point us to divine harmony, which accounts for the beauty and 
goodness of the cosmos in which we live and offers us a chance to act 
as imitators of the demiurge by expressing ourselves an image of this 
harmony. 


67 Non posse 1095c: pofAmnuooi [...] pvotwoig роосікфу кої moujtukóv 
zpopAnu&rov; 10952: лєрї соџфоуфу діалеуоиёуоо; 096a: KPITIK®V Kai роосікфу 
Лоллау; 1095a: oi лєрї уорфу Adyor Kai бдаскоћфу Kai tà ówAov лроВлшото Koi 
PLOLAV Kai брцоуфу; 1095a—-c: several examples of such musical topics for discussion); 
cf. Van der Stockt 2009: 410—413. On Plutarch’s criticism of Epicurean disdain for matters 
of music, see also Non posse 1094f-1095a with Jufresa 2001. Cf. n. 23 on Quaest. conv. 


9.15. 


Chapter 3 
Symposium 


When the learned banqueters, who populate the enormous sympotic work 
by Athenaeus of Naucratis, are served a pig that is half-roasted and half- 
stewed, the cook launches into an extensive speech. Since he appears in 
Athenaeus’ Second Sophistic world, nobody bats an eye when the cook 
launches into an extempore declamation on his novel recipe, spiced with 
many verses of Greek poetry on cooking and served with philological 
comments on some of the quotations (9.376c—381e).! The guests are as sat- 
isfied with the speech as they are with the pig, and the host is relieved that 
the cook hit the right pitch. After all, having a rhetorical cook could also 
backfire, as appears from the story he goes on to tell about a fellow citizen: 


[...] тос tod Өоорастотбтоо Платоуос болоүоос̧ пубукобгу 
ёкраудбуоутос тоос раүгіротс фёроутас TE тйс Холадос ёна AÉyet, 
"elc, боо, третс' ó бё ST тётартос 1ш, Ф філе Тіроле, по? TOV у0ёс 
LEV болтонбуоу, тй уђу 6° ёстютороу;” ёле GAAOS йлекріуото, 
“йсбёув1@ тіс abt Evvénecev, © LoKpatec.” біёйрҳоуто те 
TOD Ot Óyou tà TOAAG TOV тролоу TODTOV, Ms Gy0go0o1 LEV то?с 
£0oyouuévouc, оВреобдол бё TOV лаусофоу ёкеїуоу ávOpomnov 
ócnpépau кої tà TODTO лолло?с TOV кадарефу ёббруосдол тйс 
map’ ёкеіуф &от1@св1с. (Athenaeus 9.381f-382a) 


[H]e used to force his cooks to memorize the dialogues of the mar- 
vellous Plato! And when they brought in the casserole-dishes, he 
would make them say: ‘One, two, three — my good Timaeus, where is 
our fourth dinner-guest from yesterday, these men who are now our 
hosts?’ And then another cook would answer: ‘He got sick, Socrates’ 
[РІ., Tim. 17a]. They made their way through much of the dialogue 
this way, and the result was that the people attending the feast got 
bored and the brilliant individual responsible was insulted on a daily 
basis; as a consequence, many sophisticated people swore off attend- 
ing his banquets. 


! Tn his encore (9.382b—383e), the cook himself remarks that *[i]t is striking how gen- 
uinely devoted to serious research and matters of vocabulary the majority of cooks are" 
(meptepyov 8’ ёстіу фес GANOHs то TOAD TOV Laysipwv үёуос пер! TE тйс історіос Kai tà 
дуоџота, 9.383b). On the role of cooks in the Learned Banqueters, reflecting the traditional 
comic character of the cook as àAaGóv (cf. Wilkins 2000), see Lukinovich 1990: 267 n. 18. 
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Apparently, putting on a full Timaeus recital was considered bad party 
behaviour. At least one of Plutarch’s friends would seem to disagree. In 
the discussion about appropriate dinner-time entertainment, with which 
we concluded the previous chapter, a certain Diogenianus proposes to 
introduce dramatisations of Platonic dialogues to the symposium (gic tà 
ovpmooia, Quaest. сопу. 7.8.711b)? This, he explains, had become en 
vogue in Rome, but the new fashion had not yet reached Plutarch’s ru- 
ral hometown Chaeronea? He adds that the practice has many critics. 
One of these critics turns out to be present at Plutarch’s party: Philip the 
Stoic^ begins a speech against ‘those who thought fit to regard Pla- 
to as a bibulous pastime’ (тфу астобдутоу ПАбтоуа длоуфуђу £v otvo 
лотлобдол, 711d), but he checks himself — as is fit at a Plutarchan sympo- 
sium — for he fears that his reply might turn into a serious rant instead of 
a playful rebuttal (иєт@ onovõñs туос où лолотас, 711d). Diogenianus, 
a true gentleman, commends Philip for this and changes the subject to 
defuse the situation. We never hear ‘Plutarch’s’ take on this particular 
matter, although at the end of the discussion, he unsurprisingly endorses 
sympotic entertainment through philosophical discourse (du Adyou Kai 
QU ocoqgíac GAANAOUS EvEpaivetv, 713d), as we have seen? 

And indeed, although cooks do not recite Plato's dialogues in the 
Sympotic Questions, Plato's Timaeus is prominently present at Plutarch's 
table.° We have already seen how the discussion on the harmony of the 
? See Charalabopoulos 2012: 197—226 for a painstaking discussion of what Athenae- 
us and Plutarch thought about Platonic theatre. Jacob 2013: 15-18 gives a good impression 
of the differences between Plutarch's and Athenaeus' symposia; cf. also Romeri 2002; 
König 2012: esp. 30-39. When discussing Quaest. conv., I will not be concerned with the 
distinction between the dinner and the symposium, since by Plutarch's time, this distinc- 
tion had lost its significance; on this evolution, see Lynch 2018. 

? That Plutarch lets the discussion take place in his hometown is clear, since he con- 
nects it to the previous question, which he had set in Chaeronea (7.7.710b). 

^ We know Philip's philosophical allegiance from the previous discussion (Quaest. 
conv. 7.7.710b), where he, although a Stoic himself, opposes an apparently more radical 
Stoic sophist (софістђу ало ts Хтодс). 

> Contra Jones 1971: 122 (‘Plutarch condemns the staging of Plato’s dialogues’). See 
p. 78 n. 22 on the importance of distinguishing between the character ‘Plutarch’ and the 
authorial voice Plutarch in Quaest. conv. 

6 Frazier in Frazier and Sirinelli 1996: 177—207 and Sirinelli 2000: 366-393 give 
good impressions of the richness and the Sitz im Leben of Quaest. conv. The work has 
enjoyed due attention in recent scholarship; see esp. Klotz and Oikonomopoulou 2011b 
and also Romeri 2002; Kónig 2007; 2012; Ferreira et al. 2009; Vamvouri Ruffy 2012; 
Klotz 2014. Specifically on Plutarch's place (and conscious self-positioning) in the tra- 
dition of the literary symposium, see e.g. Klotz and Oikonomopoulou 2011a: 12—18; cf. 
also Bolkestein 1946: 1-19; Relihan 1992; Teodorsson 2009; Hobden 2013: 229—234. Cf. 
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spheres in Plato’s myth of Er takes a distinctly cosmological turn and 
ends with a reference to the Timaeus (Quaest. conv. 9.14; see p. 82). A 
discussion on chronological coincidences, sparked by two consecutive 
days of celebration in remembrance of Socrates’ and Plato’s birthdays, 
turns into a debate about Plato’s allegedly divine birth’ and ends with the 
observation that we should not take Plato’s description of the demiurge 
as ‘father and maker of the cosmos and of other created things’ (латера 
Kai zou|tr|v TOD те KOOLOD код TOV GAA@V YEVVNTOV TOV бүёуутүтоу koi 
бдолом дгом, Quaest. conv. 8.1.718а) to refer to a parenthood in the every- 
day, physical sense.’ This reference to Timaeus 28c receives a full exe- 
gesis in the second Platonic Question (see p. 271 n. 284). The discussion 
on the fate of Ajax in the myth of Er (Quaest. conv. 9.5), on the other 
hand, does not seem to depend on the Timaeus specifically, but Plutarch’s 
brother Lamprias claims to find the three causes siuapuévn, tóyn, and 
ёф’ шу everywhere in Plato, and we will later see how this fits in with 
the Timaeus-based framework of On Tranquillity of Mind (p. 191). 

Two discussions engage more thoroughly with the cosmology of 
the Timaeus.? (1) A debate on what Plato meant ‘when he asserted that 
God is always doing geometry’ (tiva AoBov yvóunv алефтуат" «àsi 


Amato 2005 on Second Sophistic symposia. On the symposium and sympotic literature 
in general, the literature has become vast, especially since Murray 1990, which is still 
indispensable (cf. also Murray 2003); Hobden 2013 is an excellent recent account. 

7 Cf. Per. 8.2; De cap. ex inim. дос. Cf. Boys-Stones 2018: 33 for aspects of this in 
other Middle Platonists. 

* Cf. Ferrari 19952: 130. 

? Unfortunately, we only have the titles of two possible further instances: the de- 
bate on ‘why days named after the planets are arranged in a different order from the 
planetary positions; also on the position of the sun’ (616 Ti тйс OL@VOLOUG toic nàávnotv 
fiuépac od катӣ тђу ёкеіуоу таблу GAN évyndAGyLEVaC apWpLodow: év ф kai лері оо 
тбёғос, Quaest. conv. 4.7) and the question entitled ‘Since the ecliptic periods of sun and 
moon are equal, why is the moon seen to be eclipsed more frequently than the sun?’ (61a 
ті, TOV ёкЛлтікфу TEPLOSOV NAtov Kai GEATVNS icapiOuov оосфу, T] селу фолугтол 
TÀ£ovákig ёкАєілоосо TOD NAiov, Quaest. conv. 9.10). We should keep in mind that these 
titles do not trace back to Plutarch; Hubert 1938: 3: ‘Tituli in codicibus quaestionibus 
praescripti et in indicibus singulorum librorum conserti [...] non ab auctore scripti (cf. 
e.g. 612f, 629d, 645c/d, 660d, 686e) neque omnes ad argumenta accurate accommodati 
sunt (e.g. I 6, VIII 4. 6) [...].' Cf. also Hubert 1938: xix; Fuhrmann 1972: xxxiv. More- 
over, too much of Quaest. conv. 9.12.741c-d is lost to be able to say anything about its 
possibly cosmological content. According to the title, the question was ‘whether it is 
more plausible that the total number of the stars is even than that it is odd’ (Пбтербу ёсті 
лдауфтероу TO йртіоос eivai TOS сорлаутас ботёрос ў леритодс). 
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yeopetpeiv тоу Ogóv, Quaest. сопу. 8.2.718с!%) once again reminds us 
of the fact that Platonic intertextuality 1s not a straightforward matter in 
Plutarch: the dinner guests are aware that Plato never wrote that in so 
many words (угуралтад ¿v ордем! соффс TOV &ketvou фора), but since 
the saying has sufficient лїстїс and is in keeping with Plato’s character 
(tod Плоломкођ хароктђрос otw), they proceed as if Plato actually 
said it (718c). At the end of the discussion, the character ‘Plutarch’ sub- 
sumes the earlier interventions, which he judges to conform to the crite- 
rion of то £ikóc, into an explanation of the three cosmological principles 
found in the Timaeus: god, matter, and form.'' The demiurge's geometry, 
then, consists of the creation of a proportionate middle term (the cosmos) 
between the forms and matter, having the quality (oiov) of the former and 
the quantity (бсоу) of the latter (720b). (2) More surprisingly concerned 
with the cosmology ofthe Timaeus is the discussion on the time-honoured 
‘problem about the egg and the hen, which of them came first? (лроВл^лро 
лєрї TOD MOD kai тїс ópviOoc, олотероу yévotto TPOTEPOV ADTMV, Quaest. 
conv. 2.3.636a). The debate confirms the remark, made at the outset by 
Plutarch's friend Sulla, that a small problem can act as a kind of lever for 
a much greater problem, in this case ‘the creation of the world’ (то лєрї 
TOD KOGLOD тйс yevéogoc, 636a). Both sides of the debate draw on the 
description of matter as mother and wet nurse found in the Timaeus.” 


10 The title of this question is Пос ПХатоу heye tov део dei yeopetpsiv;, but see 
the previous note on these titles. 

! Quaest. conv. 720a-b: siceobe робіос [...] &àvapvricavteg abtods тйс £v Tuto 
diaipésene, À Sie tp та лрбе", оф’ фу тђу yéveow ó кбоџос Éoyev, фу то рёу деду 
TO StKALOTATO TOV OVOLATOV TO 6' бАђу то ё’ idéav колођнеу. (“You will easily see the 
point [...] if you recall the threefold division, in the Timaeus, of the first principles from 
which the cosmos came to birth. One of them we call, by the most appropriate of names, 
God, one matter, and one form.) In line with Plutarch’s zetetic method (p. 83), the value 
of the earlier responses is not denied by this, since, as Ferrari 2009: 89 points out, ‘le 
risposte avanzate dai partecipanti alla conversazione non sono veramente in conflitto tra 
di loro, non si escludono cioé a vicenda, ma risultano in qualche modo complementari, 
e in ogni caso possono venire integrate in un quadro relativamente unitario. Come, per 
altro, е naturale che sia, trattandosi in tutti i casi di soluzioni conformi allo spirito della 
filosofia di Platone’; cf. Pieri 2005: 150. On other Middle Platonic presentations of this 
Dreiprinzipienlehre, see PidA 113. On the compatibility of what ‘Plutarch’ says here with 
De an. procr., see Opsomer 2004: 149 n. 54. Interpretations of the cosmological issues of 
this sympotic question are offered in the commentary to PidA 110.1 (with references to 
further literature) and by Ferrari 2009. Cf. also O’Brien 2015: 106-110, although a some- 
what haphazard treatment of Plutarch (and of other thinkers, cf. my p. 273 n. 291) is a 
price we have to pay for the admirably broad scope of that book. 

2 The egg-before-chicken side adduces that ‘matter has the relation of mother or 
nurse to things which exist, as Plato says’ (ў yàp VAN Adyov ExEl трос тй yıvóueva LLNTPOG 
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While engaging explicitly with the cosmology of the Timaeus, the 
chicken-and-egg question also testifies to the more generally observable 
belief that, as Kónig has put it, ‘processes of universally relevant phil- 
osophical enquiry can start from frivolous snatches of conversation’. 
This is particularly clear in the many discussions on natural phenomena, 
which, as Kechagia has argued, depend on the epistemological frame- 
work of the Timaeus: 


With the Platonic 7imaeus in the background, a work which Plutarch 
(as all Platonists of his time) took to represent Plato's world-view, it is 
not implausible to assume that the scientific/philosophical zeteseis in 
the Table Talk [1.e. Quaest. conv.] function in a similar way to Plato's 
єїк®с Хоуос: they offer explanatory principles and alternative plausi- 
ble answers to questions of natural philosophy, but lead to no absolute 
certainty because there is no certainty to be reached with respect to 
the sensible, changing physical world. 


Kechagia emphasises the fallibilistic aspect of this єїк®с Хоуос frame- 
work.!> We should remember, however, that it also comes with a more 
high-minded feature: the sensible cosmos is only an ғікоу of the intel- 
ligible model, but as an ғікоу of the intelligible model, it guides the 
way towards philosophy and happiness (Tim. 47a—b, 906-4; see p. 67). 
As Soury has shown in a brief overview that is still very much worth 
reading, the Sympotic Questions are marked by a world view that as- 


> qnoi ПХалоу кої пдђупсе, Quaest. conv. 2.3.636d) in order to argue that the producer 
(the egg) comes before the thing that it produces (the chicken); cf. Tim. 49a, 50d, 51a, 52d, 
88d. On the identification of ҳоро and ön see p. 22 n. то. The chicken-before-egg camp, 
which is represented by the dedicatee of Quaest. conv., makes a more properly Platonic 
case and, as such, corrects the other side’s use of the ‘matter is mother’ metaphor by 
hinting at an ulterior principle: as Ferrari 1995a: 129—132 (in a thorough discussion of this 
quaestio) points out by comparing Quaest. conv. 2.3 with Quaest. conv. 8.1, the chicken- 
before-egg explanation reflects the causal system that Plutarch found in the Timaeus. 
For a comparison of Plutarch's quaestio with Macrobius' imitation (Sat. 7.16.1—14), see 
Setaioli 2016. 

В König 2007: 46. 

^ Kechagia 20па: 104 (original emphasis). Cf. Frazier in Frazier and Sirinelli 
1996: 199—206 and, more generally, Meeusen 2014. 

5 [n this category of discussions on natural phenomena as well we find quaestiones 
that are explicitly concerned with Tim., see esp. Quaest. conv. 7.1, which revolves around 
Plato's statement that drink passes through the lungs (Tim. 70c, 91a) and ends with a 
reflection on the difference between ғікос and 0лл10с in matters of natural philosophy. 
This aspect of Quaest. conv. is one of the elements that connects the work with Quaest. 
nat.; on this connection, see Meeusen 2016: 92—102, 150—177. 
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sumes an intimate connection between cosmic and human. This amounts 
to an ‘indifférenciation du physique et du moral’ that runs throughout the 
work.!^ In short, it would be an understatement to say that cosmology is 
not excluded from Plutarch's symposia. 

Cosmology, then, apparently conforms to the criteria for dinner-time 
philosophy that Plutarch sets out in the first, programmatic sympotic 
question." There, philosophy is defined as ‘the art of life’ (téyvyv лєрї 
Biov, Quaest. conv. 1.1.613b), which suggests that cosmology, since it is 
included in the work, pertains to ethics. Any such philosophy certainly 
should be welcomed at the symposium, but it should be the kind of phi- 
losophy that is accessible to all the guests: ‘just as the wine must be com- 
mon to all, so, too, the conversation must be one in which all will share’ 
(Sei үйр 0с TOV oivov колуду eivai Kai TOV Aóyov, Ob лаутес uie0£Gouotv, 
614e). Plutarch cleverly puts the philosophical programme for the rest 
of the nine books of Sympotic Questions into the mouth of the dedicatee 
Sosius Senecio while at the same time tracing it to Plato's Symposium:'® 


ордс yàp öt xai ПА@тоу év tà Xvopunooío лері тёЛоос дталеуоџеуос 
Kai TOD z piov àya0090 Kai блос деолоуфу оок вутетуг THV йлббғ16іу 
ovd’ о©локоу{єтол, tiv Лору Momep sío0sv єїтоуоу лофу кої 
@фоктоу, GAA’ ®үротёро1с ANAL kai TapadetyWaot Kai родолоүѓос 
просаугтол тоюс бмбрас. (Quaest. conv. 1.1.614c—d) 


Indeed, you see that Plato in his Symposium, even when he talks about 
the final cause and the primary good, — in short, when he discourses 
upon divine matters, — does not labour his proof nor gird himself for 
a fight and get his customary tight and unbreakable hold, but with 


16 Soury 1949: 323. 

17 This is probably the most often discussed question of the work; see e.g. Klotz 
2007: 656-659; 2011:167-171; Kechagia 2опа: 87—91; König 201:194; Pelling 
20IIb: 211—213; Klotz 2014: 210-214; Xenophontos 2016: 179-181. 

18 Cf. also Quaest. conv. 6.686a—d, where a similar stance is described and connected 
to the Socratic symposium of Plato (and Xenophon). On the literary influence of Plato's 
(and Xenophon's) Symp. on Quaest. conv., see esp. Roskam 2010. The remark by Teo- 
dorsson 1989: 53 that sympotic philosophy is a ‘simplified kind of philosophy designed 
for entertainment rather than the search for the truth’ is so off the mark that it borders on 
the outrageous. The whole point of sympotic philosophy — and Plutarch does not limit 
this to sympotic philosophy alone (e.g. De coh. ira 464b-c) — is to combine ozovór 
and лолбта, not to substitute the latter for the former (or the results of the latter for the 
results of the former); cf. Quaest. conv. 1.1.614a; 1.4.620d, 621d—e; 6.1.686d; 7.6.708d; 
7.7.710е-7па; 7.8.712b, 713b—c; 9.14.746c—474a. On the role of Sosius in the Quaest. 
conv., see Klotz 2014: 209-211; cf. Ziegler 1951: 688—689; Jones 1971: 54-57; Wardman 
1974: 37—39; Puech 1991: 4883. See also n. 73. 
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simple and easy premises, with examples, and with mythical legends 
he brings the company into agreement with him. 


As we shall see later, cosmology is not at all absent from Plato’s Sympo- 
sium either, and Plutarch offers a cosmological interpretation of Dioti- 
ma’s story about the birth of Eros (p. 283). Moreover, it has become clear 
by now that the exclusion of passages where Plato labours his proof does 
not entail the exclusion of the Timaeus and its cosmology.'? The mention 
of examples, however, provides an important clue as to how the Timaeus 
plays its role at the table. Although we have seen many references to 
the Timaeus by now, we have not encountered cosmology for the sake 
of cosmology. In the chicken-and-egg debate, both sides discuss the is- 
sue in terms of imagery and imitation (ғікоу and шитиа, Quaest. conv. 
2.3.6366; cf. the quote from Plato's Menexenus 238a at 638a) and in terms 
of what is ғікос (636a, c; 638a). Similarly concerned with cosmic image- 
ry rather than with direct cosmology are the aforementioned discussions 
about music (9.14), Plato's divine birth (8.1), the lot of Ajax (9.5), and the 
figure of ће geometer (8.2).2° In some respects, these debates resemble 
the discussions about natural phenomena, which are гікотес Adyou and 
deal as such with the visible cosmos as an єїкФу of the intelligible.?! 

My main concern in this chapter, however, is not with this mani- 
fold presence of cosmic imagery at Plutarch's symposia. Instead, I want 
to show how several images that are scattered throughout the Sympotic 
Questions can be pieced together into a sustained and coherent com- 
parison of the symposium to the cosmos. A good symposium, Plutarch 
maintains, is an image of the cosmos. To show this I turn to the role 
of cosmology, not in the ооџлоотока. (topics suitable for the symposi- 
um) in general but in the subgroup of сорлотіка (topics regarding the 
symposium itself; Plutarch explains this terminology at Quaest. conv. 
2.629d).? 

Before embarking upon this endeavour, a caveat 1s in order. That a 
symposium should be cosmic could, at first sight, be understood com- 


? The sympotic character of Tim. might be more pronounced than one would expect: 
there is a strong case to be made for regarding the whole ‘banquet of speeches’ (туђу тфу 
Aóyov Eotiaow, Tim. 27b; cf. Athenaeus 8.354d), of which Tim. depicts the first part, as a 
kind of symposium; cf. Schoos 1998; Slaveva-Griffin 2005. 

20 Possible exceptions, i.e. questions involving direct cosmology, are Quaest. conv. 
9.10 (completely lost) and 9.12 (largely lost). The lost Quaest. conv. 4.7 probably also 
took an indirect approach to cosmology (viz. through the names of the days). See n. 9. 

?! For an interpretation of Tim. that pays much attention to these issues, see Gerson 
1996. 

2 Cf. e.g. Stadter 2015с: 106, who points to the importance of Quaest. conv. as ‘a kind 
of handbook and guide to what a symposium should be’. 
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pletely non-cosmological: кӧсцос сап, of course, mean ‘order’ without 
any cosmological connotation. In the introduction to the eighth book 
of Sympotic Questions, for instance, Plutarch says that if dpo8ia and 
àuovoia are combined with wine, a party cannot possibly be коошос 
(Quaest. conv. 8.716d—e; cf. тетаурёуос, 716e). Similarly, when the op- 
posite of an orderly party is described as springing from chatter that 
is дтактос (716#), it does not seem necessary to point to cosmological 
language, although in Plato's Timaeus the cause that produces order is 
opposed to the one that is атвктос (Tim. зоа, 43b, 69b) and produces 
то @тактоу (46e). We will have to find stronger clues in other sympotic 
conversations, then, before we can conclude that there is, in Plutarch's 
mind, a close connection between the organisation of a symposium and 
the organisation of the cosmos, which might lead us to read seemingly 
non-cosmological passages such as the one discussed just now in a dif- 
ferent light. 


1. God and the symposiarch: Sympotic Questions 1.2 and 7.6 


In the second question of the first book of Sympotic Questions, Plutarch's 
brother Timon is the host of the party. His policy was, apparently, to let 
the guests choose their places themselves, instead of assigning appro- 
priate places. This time around, things go horribly wrong. When most 
guests are seated a foreigner appears but decides to leave again: ‘he 
said he saw no place left worthy of him’ (оок ёфт тоу ü&ov Eavtod 
толоу ор@у Aeutóuevov, Quaest. conv. 1.2.615d). This sparks a discussion 
between Plutarch's brother and his father on whether the places of the 
guests should be assigned by the organiser of the symposium. They de- 
cide to appoint ‘Plutarch’ as the judge in the debate.” 

Plutarch's father begins his plea for assigned places with language 
similar to that found in the introduction to book eight. He indicates the 
risk of ‘disorderliness’ (ataéia) and adds that such @таёї@ would have 
been criticised by the Roman censor Aemilius Paullus, who was known 
for his symposia characterised by order (кӧсро, табет) and whom the 
father describes, with a verse from the Miad, as being skilled ‘in mar- 
shalling horses and shield-bearing men’ (косрђсол innove те Kai ауграс 


? The foreigner efficiently combines the topoi of the uninvited guest (Martin 
1931: 64—79; cf. Sept. sap. conv. 148b; Quaest. conv. 7.6 will be discussed presently), the 
late guest (Martin 1931: 92—97; cf. Sept. sap. conv. 160c; Quaest. conv. 8.6), and the guest 
who leaves insulted (Martin 1931: 101—106; cf. Sept. sap. conv. 148e-f; Quaest. conv. 7.7). 
This is not without importance, since it means that the discussion caused by this incident 
concerns (what is presented as) a prototypical sympotic situation and as such gets to the 
heart of sympotic ethics. 
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йолїбї®тос, 615e = Hom., И. 2.554).^ The opposition of àxa&ía and the 
act of кооџећу would probably ring a bell with the avid reader of the 
Timaeus (cf. 30a for a cosmological use of atacia). However, taking our 
earlier caveat into account, we have to say that this alone remains too 
vague to count as cosmological imagery.” Plutarch’s father continues 
his plea, and after another Homeric reference to the typical character- 
isation of leaders as ‘marshals of the people’ (коситторас Aadv, 615f; 
cf. Hom., 1. 1.16, 375; 3.236; Od. 18.152), he finally and unmistakably 
brings in the demiurge from Plato’s Timaeus:*’ 


кої том uéyav деоу bpeic ZOD pate THY акоошау ebtacia pETaBaAsiv 
Eig KOOLOV OUT’ GMEAOVTA TOV бутоу ODdEV OUTE TPOGVEVTA, TH о’ 
ёкостоу ёлі TV лросўкоосоу YOPAV KATAOTHOAL TO KGAALOTOV 26 
GUOPPOTATOD oyfjua лері THV фосіу ånepyacáuevov. GAAG Tadta 
uèv TO сєрубтера Kai пе Соуа лор’ DU®V цоудауоџеу“ adTOI бё код 


24 Teodorsson 1989: 66 wrongly concludes that the Homeric line is ‘strikingly out of 
place’ because Plutarch ‘uses this line here about the guest [...] instead of the host’. This 
is simply not true: from what follows it is perfectly clear that Aemilius is not imagined 
here as a guest but as the exemplary host. 

25 The Homeric verse, however, should at least raise doubts. Is it merely literary 
embellishment that Plutarch makes his father choose this verse with the verb косићов 
instead of a direct reference to Aemilius Paullus’ own saying about the organisation of 
the symposium, which is not recorded with this verb? СЕ Apophth. Rom. 198b: £Aeye тїс 
о®тїс &uneiwpíag eivai стратеоца фоверфтолоу лоћеріос Kai соџлбстоу ўёістоу філос 
терасувїу (‘[he said] that it was a part of the same proficiency to provide an army most 
terrifying to an enemy and a party most agreeable to friends’); Ает. 28.9: £Aeye тйс о®тїйс 
civar \оуйс MApPATAEEds те npooti|vat KAA kai соџлосіох, тїс LEV, блос фореротатц 
toic тоА&нїо1с,‚ TOD 5’, 0с EDYAPLGTOTATOV À toic ovvoto (‘[he said] that the same spirit 
was required both in marshalling a line of battle and in presiding at a banquet well, the 
object being, in the one case, to cause most terror in the enemy, in the other, to give most 
pleasure to the company’). Cf. also Livy 45.32.11 with Frazier 20124: 236. I do not want 
to suggest that Homer used кооџос and its cognates in a cosmological sense; see Масе 
2019 on Homer’s use and the potential for ‘cosmologising’ Homeric usage. 

26 Cf. Scarcella 1998: 284 n. 111: ‘La nuova citazione omerica si giustifica con l'uso 
del termine, che rimanda а косиго e poi ad дкооша, кбоџоу.' 

27 Teodorsson 1989: 67 is right to call this a climax. Fuhrmann 1972: 11 notes the 
importance of Tim. for the first book of the sympotic questions (see 1.6.624d with Tim. 
65b-66c on the mechanism of taste and 1.8.626c-e with Пт. 45b—46a on the mechanism 
of vision; cf. p. 333 n. 140), but exaggerates when he concludes that ‘nous sommes en 
presence de reminiscences dues à une lecture récente du Timée' — Plutarch would most 
certainly not have to reread Tim. to know what was in it — and links this alleged rereading 
of Tim. to the composition of De an. procr. thus hoping that ‘[nJous aurions donc là une 
indication pour la date de composition de ce traité [1.e. De an. procr.]’ (n. 6). 
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TI лері TH бєїлү@ далаупу OPMpEV OVdEV Éyovcav ёлїтєрлёс ODD’ 
елеодерлоу, ei ur| TAGEWS ретбсуот. (Quaest conv. 1.2.615f-616a) 


Moreover, you philosophers, I suppose, admit that it was by good or- 
ganization that the great god changed chaos into order, neither taking 
anything from what existed nor adding anything, but working the fair- 
est form in nature out of the most shapeless by settling each element 
into its fitting place. However, in these very solemn and important 
matters we are your pupils, but we see for ourselves that extravagant 
dinners are not pleasant or munificent without organization. 


Plutarch's father makes every effort to distance himself from the phi- 
losophers, but his point is eminently philosophical: a good symposiarch 
should behave like a Platonic demiurge, turning chaos into order.?? In 
the remainder of his speech, he opposes this call for таёс (the word 
occurs twice more), which is marked by harmony (óppóttovcav), to 
an organisation that proceeds ‘haphazardly and by chance’ (sixfj кої wc 
étvyev, 616b; cf. Quaest. conv. 9.5.740c with p. 191 for the cosmological 
significance of these terms). Plutarch’s brother Timon — the accused in 
this dispute — responds by stressing that assigning places according to 
the guests’ status would turn a pleasant evening into an undemocratic 
vanity fair (616c—f). ‘Plutarch’, the judge of this debate, gives his brother 
some leeway at first: assigning places may not be necessary if the guests 
are youngsters, fellow citizens, or good friends. However, the matter is 
different when the company consists of foreigners, politicians, or older 
men (6161–617а). Although all this seems quite diplomatic, the bulk of 
*Plutarch's' speech (617a—e) is devoted to the endorsement of his father’s 
plea: a symposium should be an example of кбоџос.> 

At this point the discussion seems to have reached its end, but the 
most interesting part is yet to come. In his own matchlessly delightful 
way, Plutarch's other brother Lamprias breaks into the conversation and 
starts yelling from afar that ‘Plutarch’ is talking nonsense.*° It is impor- 


?* On péyag Өєос as a designation for the highest god see Babut 1969b: 450 n. 2. 
Ziegler 1951: cols. 642—645 gives a good overview of Plutarch's depiction of his father in 
this sympotic question and elsewhere; cf. also Lamberton 2001: 7-10. 

? Contra Teodorsson 1989: 74 and Vamvouri Ruffy 2012: 210 who have ‘Plutarch’ 
taking the middle road between the two opposed views. 

30 From the characterisation of Lamprias here (and from the parallel with De facie, 
which I will discuss presently), it is clear that Plutarch is talking about his brother, not 
his grandfather Lamprias, who is identified as лаллос when he features in the Quaest. 
сопу. (5.5–6, 5.8—9; cf. 1.5.6226, 4.4.669c, 9.2.738b; on grandfather Lamprias, see Ziegler 
1951: col. 642; Sirinelli 2000: 28—29); thus e.g. Bolkestein 1946: 67; Ziegler 1951: col. 645; 
Fuhrmann 1972: 5-6; Teodorsson 1989: 78; Scarcella 1998: 293 n. 156. The interpreta- 
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tant to note that Lamprias immediately stresses that something is philo- 
sophically wrong with ‘Plutarch’s’ judgement: 


tic 8” @у [...] феісолто фіЛософох yévgot kai TAOUTOIC кої &pyoic 
Ффолер деоу EV ODUTOCIM котоуёроутос ў лрогдртос wnptopávov 
AUPLKTVOVIKOV дтдоутос, блос UNS’ Ev otvo TOV TH@OV алофђуфџеу; 
OvTE үйр лрос TO Будосоу GAAG лрос TO 00 dei лотетодол тйс 
KatakAtosic, обте туђу £vóc &к@стоо околеју åčiav GAAG туђу гтерођ 
прос Етероу oyéoiw kai àppovíav, Фолер GAAWV tivõv gig Шоу 
комеом(ом лоролоарВауорёуоу. (Quaest. сопу. 1.2.617f-618a) 


But who could [...] show mercy to a philosopher who assigns places 
at a dinner-party to family, wealth, and official position as one would 
assign seats at a show, a philosopher who grants honours of prec- 
edence after the fashion of amphictyonic decrees, so that not even 
when we sit over wine may we flee conceit? For it is not prestige, but 
pleasure which must determine the placing of guests; it is not the rank 
of each which must be considered, but the affinity and suitability of 
each to each, as is done when other things are associated for a com- 
mon purpose. 


Lamprias seems to oppose the cosmic view defended by ‘Plutarch’ and 
his father. Nevertheless, as his appeal to йрроуіо foreshadows, his main 
argument turns out to be cosmological as well. After giving examples of 
how builders, painters, and shipwrights achieve harmony (618a—b), he 
concludes: 


Kai TOV дгоу ордс, Ov *üpiototéyvav' ruv о Шубарос mpooEizev, ov 
лаутахо TO лор буо талтоута код KATO туђу уђу, GAA’ wc ду ai хретол 
TOV соџатеу алолтфоту· 


тођто HEV EV коухолог далассвомоџотс бароуфтотс, 
vai рду курокоу те Ji0oppívov yEAdvov те, qnoiv Еџледока ђе, 
£v0' wei YOdva хротос олертата уолетаоовау 
о?у ЙУ Å фос’ SidMol хорау, GAA’ Tv | прос то kotvóv ёрүоу логї 
ovvtacic, тотту Éyovoav. navtayoð рёу oov åtačia лоупроу, £v 


поп of Quaest. conv. 1.2 by Xenophontos 2016: 182-185 hinges on Lamprias being the 
grandfather (an assumption for which no arguments are offered) and is therefore not par- 
ticularly helpful. More problematically, much of her general interpretation of Quaest. 
conv. (Xenophontos 2016: 173-194) seems to emerge from this confusion (e.g. at 186—187: 
**Plutarch's" only “opponents” seem to be his grandfather and his teacher, the only two 


interlocutors given some sort of authority in the discussions. [...] “Plutarch’s” self-char- 


acterisation in the Table Talk depends on the presence of older models in his life"). 
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б” йуӨролотс, Kai taðta ліуоосту, £yywopévr ралото тђу оотйс 
àvaósíkvooi poyOnpíav ЂВрет Kai кокоїс GAAoig Фиодустотс, à 
троїбёсӨол kai фоА@&асбӨо1 такикођ кої APLOVIKOD àvópóc &otw. 
(Quaest. conv. 1.2.618b-c) 


And you yourself see that god, whom Pindar named the *master arti- 
san’ [fr 57.2 Maehler], does not in all cases place fire above and earth 
below, but disposes them as the needs of bodies require. Empedocles 
Says: 

In heavy-backed sea-mussels this is found 

And turtles stony skinned and herald-fish 

Where you will see the earth-material 

At rest upon the highest parts of flesh, [fr. 76 DK] 


that 1s, not occupying the position which nature allots, but the position 
which the functional order of the organism demands. Now disorder 
Is everywhere a mischievous thing, but when it occurs among men, 
and that too when they are drinking, then especially it reveals its vi- 
ciousness by the insolence and other unspeakable evils it engenders; 
to foresee these and guard against them is the duty of a man with any 
pretension to being an organiser and an arranger. 


After seemingly scolding the defenders of the cosmic symposium, 
Lamprias now uses the same argument that they did. It is clear, in- 
deed, that Plutarch makes Lamprias refer to the demiurge here, Pin- 
dar's dpiototéyvac being a semantically sound synonym of душођруос: 
Plutarch uses the two words in conjunction several times?! Both the 
character ‘Plutarch’ and the commentator Teodorsson are at a loss here. 
‘Plutarch’ explicitly admits the truth of Lamprias’ statement and asks, be- 
fuddled: ‘So why grudge us our organisers and arrangers?’ (ti 07) pOoveig 
TOV TAKTIKOV ђшу xoi брроуікфу;, 618c). Similarly, Teodorsson remarks 
that ‘Lamprias’ statement is rather puzzling, considered that Plut[arch] 
also had pleaded for order’. His solution is that Lamprias “presents his 
particular opinions of evtagia’, as opposed to the evtagéia defended by 
Plutarch and his father.? 

Although Teodorsson's remark goes in the right direction, it needs to 
be refined. Lamprias is not so much presenting his particular opinions 


? De sera num. 550a; De facie 927a (to which I will turn presently); De comm. 
not. 1065e-f; cf. Praec. ger. reip. 807c, where the conjunction is applied to the states- 
man (who should imitate the demiurge, as we shall see in chapter 4). Plutarch's use of 
Pindar’s epithet aptototéyvac has been analysed by Van der Stockt 2002: 117—125 Frazier 
20122: 237—240; Lather 2017: 334—344. 

32 Teodorsson 1989: 81. 
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of svtacia as he is correcting the cosmological views expressed so far. 
The key to the understanding of this passage is a parallel in On the Face 
in the Moon, which has been discussed earlier (926c—928d; р. 35).? The 
formal connection between the two passages is obvious: again Lamprias 
is speaking, the demiurge is designated by the Pindarian apiototéyvac, 
and the same Empedocles fragment is quoted. The connection is philo- 
sophical as well. In On the Face in the Moon Lamprias argues against 
the Stoic conception of the universe.** As we have seen, he attacks the 
Stoic doctrine of natural location of the elements, which assigns to each 
element its proper location and holds that the natural location of fire 1s 
above earth. Drawing on Empedocles and Plato's Timaeus, he shows that 
a separation of elements is characteristic of the precosmic, chaotic state 
of the universe, which lacks demiurgic лроуота. Pindar’s арлототехуос 
and Empedocles fr. 76 DK are adduced to reiterate the point that cosmos 
is not separation but intermingling and rational arrangement. In the sym- 
potic discussion as well, Lamprias refutes the doctrine of natural location 
(which places ‘fire above and earth below’ and according to which ele- 
ments are ‘occupying the position which nature allots’) and, by linking 
it to disorder, opposes it to the work of the dpiototéyvac and that of 
the man who is такикос and дрџомкос and thus capable of providence 
(протогодоал). The mention of такикос finally connects the notion of de- 
miurgy with the military tactics with which Plutarch’s father opened the 
discussion — a connection that is made more explicitly in the passage 
from On the Face in the Moon (927b). 

As in On the Face in the Moon, the writer Plutarch gives us a glimpse 
of Lamprias’ talent for being philosophically subtle and cheerfully insult- 
ing at the same time, although this time the talent is used at the expense 
of the character ‘Plutarch’. What Lamprias is saying is that the cosmic 
demiurgy defended by ‘Plutarch’ and his father actually amounts to — 
horribile dictu — a Stoic conception of the universe, which could only be 
described as chaos by a true Platonist. In other words, the author Plutarch 
represents the character ‘Plutarch’ as basically being called a Stoic and, 


3 Abramowiczówna 1960: 48—49 notes this parallel and acknowledges its impor- 
tance, showing how the De facie makes it clear how the example of fire and earth ties 
together with the Empedocles fragment. However, given the nature of her work, she is 
not concerned with using it for the interpretation of the context; cf. Teodorsson 1989: 80, 
who merely notes the parallel occurrence of the Empedocles fragment. (To my mind, 
Abramowiczówna's suggestion that the fact that De facie presents a more complete ver- 
sion of Lamprias’ argument points to an earlier date of composition is unconvincing.) 
Scarcella 1998: 297 n. 168 mistakenly claims that “а citazione di Empedocle (fr. B 76 
Diels — Kranz) ha in questo passo di Pl[utarco] la sua unica fonte". 

* Теоаогѕѕоп 1989: 80 mistakenly has Lamprias arguing against atomism. 
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as the character’s subsequent response shows, not even realising it. Here 
we encounter Plutarch at his most self-effacing.” 

What Lamprias voices is a justified Platonic rectification of what has 
been said. Lamprias' correction ofthe cosmic image has real consequenc- 
es for the symposium. All earlier speakers, Plutarch’s father, Plutarch's 
brother Timon, and ‘Plutarch’ himself, have to yield to Lamprias’ correct, 
Platonic interpretation of the cosmic image and — since in philosophy 
accordance of £pya with Adyot is paramount – the party is rearranged, or 
rather recosmified (џретакооџођут то соџловтоу, 618c). Instead of the 
material, mechanical, Stoic arrangement of like sitting together with like 
— according to honour, age, official function, etc. — the intelligent, prov- 
idential, Platonic intermingling of elements is applied. Lamprias goes 
on to practise what he preaches and brings in his brand of harmony: ‘I 
supply what suits him to the man who lacks it’ (t@ ógopévo TO оїкєїоу 
просорроттоу, 618e). Thus, the party is saved from being a Stoic cos- 
mos by a symposiarch who behaves like a true Platonic demiurge.*° 

The effects of this cosmological sympotic ethics, which is introduced 
right after the programmatic first quaestio, are not confined to this single 
discussion. While in the third quaestio, which is presented as a continu- 
ation of the second, the guests go on to discuss a special case of a desig- 
nated place at the table (the so-called consul's place), the fourth question 
returns to the issue of the symposiarch.*’ Here, the self-effacement of the 
second quaestio gives way to Plutarchan self-promotion: when the threat 
of disruptive drunkenness (mapowiac, Quaest. conv. 1.4.620a) looms 
large, ‘Plutarch’ is appointed as symposiarch and goes on to order a dis- 
cussion on the qualities, the objectives, and the methods of a good sym- 
posiarch. There is no insistence on cosmological language in this case, 
but the presentation of the discussion as being about the дтокоошотс 
of the symposium (620a) and the description of the symposiarch as a 
брроуікос (620f) should sound familiar to the readers who have just read 
the second quaestio. 


35 On this terminology of self-effacement and self-promotion, see Kónig 2011; cf. 
p. 78 n. 22. 

36 Abramowiczówna 1960: 51, 234 rightly points out that there is a good deal of ine- 
briated jest in Lamprias’ suggestion; similarly, see Fuhrmann 1972: 28 n. 2. However, we 
should once again recall that jest and earnest are never to be separated at the symposium 
(see n. 18) and that there is a great deal more to Lamprias’ intervention than just jest. 

37 Stadter 20150; 2015d offers discussions of Quaest. conv. 1.4. Cf. also Vamvouri 
Ruffy 2011: 144-146, 151—153. On the function of symposiarch, see, apart from this sym- 
potic discussion, e.g. Xen., Symp. 2.1; PL, Symp. 176a; Ath. п.4861–4876; cf. Davidson 
1997: 322 n. 12; Catoni 2010: 94-106. It may be interesting to note that Eryximachus, 
who takes on the role of the symposiarch in Plato's Symp., also gives the most explicitly 
cosmological speech (see p. 284). 
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I want to focus briefly, however, on the remark that the good sympo- 
siarch will not allow the symposium to become an ékkAnoia буџокролку 
(621b). He will avoid this by fostering friendship through a mixture 
(uiéic, решүрёут) of oxovórj and лолота (621d; cf. n. 18). The mixture that 
the symposiarch creates, then, is not a democratic mixture. This recalls 
Timon's plea for a democratic symposium (Quaest. conv. 1.2.616f), which 
is again rejected here. However, neither does the mixture achieved by 
the good symposiarch resemble the strategy of placing like with like as 
it was defended by Plutarch’s father and endorsed by ‘Plutarch’. The 
symposiarch should make sure that *men of playful dispositions' (oi [...] 
лодСоутес) are confronted with some degree of seriousness and that 'se- 
rious men’ (oi олордаСоутес) are met with some jest. This emphasis оп 
the right mixture pursued by the symposiarch makes clear why, in the 
second question, it was Lamprias and not ‘Plutarch’ (as some interpret- 
ers suggest, n. 29) who represented a compromise between Plutarch’s 
brother Timon and their father by advocating intelligent mingling instead 
of radical separation (Plutarch’s father and ‘Plutarch’) or radical min- 
gling (Timon). This rejection of the democratic symposium may seem 
to contrast with the Dinner of the Seven Sages, where one of the guests 
points out that both wine and sympotic conversation should be distrib- 
uted ‘as in a democracy’ ($v дуџокрола, 154d) and goes on to request 
the guests’ opinion about democracy. As it turns out, however, all the 
guests endorse the preference for ‘a democracy which [15] most like an 
aristocracy’ (ёпиокротіоу tiv орототбтту apiotoKpatig, 154f). A similar 
endorsement of a mixture of the democratic and aristocratic? symposium 
underpins the depiction of the good symposiarch. We will be reminded of 
this when we turn to the statesman’s imitation of the demiurge (p. 142). 

The demiurgic symposiarch appears once again in the ninth and last 
book of the Sympotic Questions. In the first quaestio of that book is the 
clearest example of a symposium threatened by chaos. Plutarch's teacher 
Ammonius hosts a symposium to which he has invited several profes- 
sors of rhetoric. Instead of friendship the result is conversation marked 
by ‘disorderly confusion’ (акрттоп код блоктоћ, Quaest. conv. 9.1.736e).”° 
Fortunately, Ammonius is an excellent symposiarch. While fully aware 
that it is customary at the festival of the Muses, during which all sympot- 
ic discussions collected in the ninth book take place, to let the conversa- 
tions be directed by the drawing of lots, he decides to dispense with this 
habit (Quaest. conv. 9.2.737d-e). To put this within the framework of 


38 Abramowiczówna 1960: 44 connects these two passages. 


? Cf. Quaest. conv. 7.9.714b-c for emphasis on the aristocratic aspect and Quaest. 
conv. 8.6.726a—b for emphasis on the democratic aspect. 
40 Cf. Eshleman 2013 on the urgent need to keep grammarians and the like in line at 


the Plutarchan symposium. 
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the second question of the first book: Ammonius departs from Timon’s 
advice to let the symposium be guided by тохт (the connection between 
топ and the drawing of lots is made in Quaest. conv. 9.5.740c-d; cf. 
p. 191). At the same time, he ignores the preference of ‘Plutarch’ and 
his father: instead of placing like with like, he consciously aims at the 
very opposite of this in order to avoid any further antagonism between 
‘professors of the same subject’ (тфу óuot£yvov, 737d). Once more, the 
good symposiarch turns out to be the one sketched by Lamprias — the one 
modelled on Plato's demiurge. 

Taking our next step in the construction of the sympotic cosmos, we 
can blissfully stay in the divine realm for another while, although we 
have to substitute Aristotle's god for Plato's. The sixth discussion of 
the seventh book of Sympotic Questions deals with so-called ‘shadows’ 
(окт), persons who are not invited by the organiser of the symposium 
but who, like Socrates in Plato's Symposium, come along with an invit- 
ed guest. After the son-in-law of Plutarch's dear Roman friend Mestrius 
Florus has condemned the practice of bringing and allowing ‘shadows’ 
(Quaest. conv. 7.6.707c—708a), Florus himself starts defending it in cas- 
es where a dinner is organised for a foreign guest, 'for it is neither po- 
lite to invite him without his friends, nor easy to discover who is with 
him’ (ove yàp vev oiov oti 51 £metkég обт= YIV@OKELW обс EYOV 
fiket радтом, 708a).^! Florus has barely started speaking when ‘Plutarch’ 
takes over to back him up. In the course of an elaborate defence of the 
practice of ‘shadows’ (708a—710a), ‘Plutarch’ launches into a simile in- 
spired by Aristotelian cosmology: 


&n£i 6’, фолер oi Hepitatytucoi Aéyovo: TO LEV тр@тоу PUGEL KIVODV 
ut) Ktvoúuevov 8’ eivat тд б” ёсуатоу kwoüpievov pNdé £v 68 Kivodv 
uetačò б” Gu@oiv то Kai клуођу Етера Kai ктуоореуоу DQ’ ётёроу, 
обтос, ёфту, лєрї фу 6 Хбуос трифу бутоу, 6 u£v кафу LOvov ó бё 
калођџеуос ó бё kai колбу Kai колооџеуос гопу. (Quaest. conv. 
7.6.708е) 


Just as, according to the Peripatetic philosophy [...] there is in па- 
ture a first mover which is not moved, and a last moved which does 
not move anything, and between these two the kind of mover which 
moves some things and is moved by others, so our discussion has 
three subjects, the man who invites only, the man who is invited only, 
and the man who both invites and is invited. 


^! Tt was through this consular figure and close associate of Vespasian that Plutarch 
obtained Roman citizenship, thus becoming L. Mestrius Plutarchus. Plutarch counted 
Florus among his ovvýðsıs (Quaest. conv. 3.3.6502). See further Ziegler 1951: cols. 687— 
688; Jones 1971: 48—49; Puech 1991: 4860. 
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Why is ‘Plutarch’ opting for the Peripatetic first mover as the model for 
the symposiarch instead of calling the Platonic demiurge back on stage? 
With some effort, he surely could have done the latter by considering the 
demiurge once again as the model for the symposiarch who only invites, 
passive matter as the equivalent of the shadow, and some intermediate 
entity — demons or the cosmic soul could perhaps have fitted the bill here 
— as the equivalent of the guest who is invited but also invites himself. 
The appeal to the Peripatetic notion of the unmoved mover is, after all, 
not without problems. The unmoved mover of Metaphysics ^ is unlike 
the person who extends an invitation. He moves by being an object of 
desire, not by reaching out in any way. Such an engagement with what he 
moves would undermine his being a self-contemplating intellect. These 
aspects of the unmoved mover, which would undercut Plutarch's com- 
parison if they were taken into account, are precisely the aspects that 
Plutarch seems to have considered as problematic in Aristotle's theol- 
ogy.? What we get here through the suppression of these aspects is an 
unmoved mover who is adapted to Plutarch's Platonic needs. 

But this does not answer the initial question. Why does Plutarch go 
through all this trouble instead of just sticking with the demiurge? The 
main reason for the presence of the Peripatetic unmoved mover here is, 
I think, sympotic. When interpreting the Sympotic Questions, we should 
ourselves behave like guests at the symposium and, more than anything 
else, show consideration for the other guests.? In this case, ‘Plutarch’ 
is coming to the aid of Florus, who is the only character in the Sympot- 
ic Questions about whom Plutarch explicitly mentions that he has been 
reading а copy of an Aristotelian work (Quaest. conv. 8.10.734c-d; cf. 
also 3.3.650a for his particular interest in Aristotle). The unmoved mov- 


? On the incompatibility of Plutarch's interpretation of the providential Platonic de- 
miurge and Aristotle's self-contemplating unmoved mover (for which De def. or. 426d-e 
is the prize exhibit), see Ferrari 1999a; 2010; Opsomer 20076: esp. 302—303. Karamanolis 
2006: 105-108, who is generally rather optimistic about the compatibility of Plutarch and 
Aristotle, discusses this issue in terms of constructive criticism on Plutarch's part rath- 
er than incompatibility. The same approach could be taken in the case of the sympotic 
question under discussion, although I would refrain from deriving conclusions about 
Plutarch's appreciation of Aristotle from it. Plutarch's stance can be contrasted with that 
of Alcinous, Didasc. 10.2—3, who envisages a synthesis of the Platonic demiurge and the 
Aristotelian unmoved mover. 

8 On the connections between friendship and interpretative pluralism in Quaest. 
conv., cf. Kónig 2007: 52—56. 

^ See Oikonomopoulou 2011 on Peripatetic knowledge in Quaest. conv. in gener- 
al and Florus’ reading in particular (at 109—111). Florus" predilection for Aristotle can 
be contrasted with e.g. the more critical attitudes of Plutarch's father in Quaest. conv. 
3.8.656c. 
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er that ‘Plutarch’ presents here, then, is compatible with both ‘Plutarch’s’ 
and Florus' philosophical interests: while the former sets high demands 
on providential demiurgy, the latter can reasonably be expected to think 
of Aristotle as largely compatible with Plato. The important thing is 
that, through the intervention of a symposiarch who imitates a divine 
model, the selection of the guests is not left to chance (ov тоос тохдутос, 
Quaest. conv. 7.6.708d). Although, then, Plutarch at least nominatim re- 
places Plato with Aristotle here, the result is the same as in the second 
question of the first book: the symposiarch is once again compared to the 
highest god in the cosmos.^ 


2. The cosmos and the symposium: Sympotic Questions 7.4 and 2.10 


Merely guests, no matter how considerately they were invited and how 
well-arranged they are seated, do not make a party. Let us turn to the 
physical attributes of the symposium: the lamps, the tables, the food, 
and the wine. In the fourth question of the seventh book, we meet Florus 
again." He is called @iAdpyatoc and is said to observe the Roman mos 
maiorum that during a dinner a lamp should not be extinguished and a 
table should never be removed empty but always with some food left on 
it. A discussion ensues on the origin and significance of these customs. In 
the Roman Questions, more condensed versions of the solutions present- 
ed in this sympotic discussion are offered, which suggests that Plutarch 
really thought of these customs as authentically Roman.^ 


45 This does not mean that Plutarch presents Florus as a Peripatetic: his commitment 
to Platonism is suggested in Quaest. conv. 7.1.698e and 8.1.717d. On Florus' role in the 
Quaest. conv., see also Schwabl 2000: 407-420; on the Greco-Roman dynamics at play 
in this particular discussion, see Jones 1971: 123. 

46 Sirinelli in Frazier and Sirinelli 1996: 43 n. 146 and Teodorsson 1989: 83, however, 
indicate a strong contrast between Quaest. conv. 7.6 (esp. 709a-b) and Quaest. conv. 
1.2: in the former the like-mindedness of the guests is important, while in the latter their 
differences are foregrounded. This is only an appartent contradiction: both discussions 
are concerned with completely different aspects of the organisation of the symposium. 
Quaest. conv. 7.6 takes an external perspective (which guests should be invited to the 
symposium?) while Quaest. conv. 1.2 takes an internal perspective (how should the 
guests at the symposium be arranged?). 

47 The seventh book, from which we previously discussed the sixth question, is par- 
ticularly concerned with сонлотук@: seven of the ten discussions are about sympotic 
practices (Quaest. conv. 7.4—10), as Sirinelli in Frazier and Sirinelli 1996: 4—5 points out. 

48 See Quaest. Rom. 64.2796 for the table and 75.281e on the lamps. For in-depth com- 
parison of the accounts in Quaest. Rom. and Quaest. conv., see Schwabl 2000: esp. 402— 
407; cf. also Rose 1924: 197, 200. More generally on ancestral customs sparking explan- 
atory debates, see Meeusen 2014: 316, 320—321; cf. also p. 291—301 on латртос лісті. 
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Lucius, Florus' son (this is appropriate: a family tradition is at stake), 
tackles both sympotic problems in a cosmological fashion. He agrees 
with an earlier answer to the lamp question, which has pointed to the kin- 
ship between the fire of the lamp and “ће unquenchable sacred fire’ (то 
G&osotov код igpóv л®р, Quaest. conv. 7.4.702e) in the temple of Vesta. 
He adds, however, that the care for the Vestal fire is a obpBoAov (703a) 
of the reverent attitude one should have towards ай fire: 


ovdév yàp GAAO uov ёруохо лросёоікєу ў ADP, xwobpevóv 
те код трефоџеуоу бї” adTOD кої TH Аарлротті SnAOdV, Фолер Å 
yoxn, Kai сафтм Соу алоуто: udAtota бё tals сђёс=сту avdtod Kai 
фдоралс éupaivetar боу@шс ook ёрородоса tatis вруће Вой yàp 
кої фдгууетол кої аиоугтол, кадалер EUwoyov алобуђокоу Bia Kai 
ovevopEevov: (Quaest. conv. 7.4.703a) 


For there is nothing else [...] that is more like a living being than fire. 
It is self-moved and finds its own food, and by its radiance, like the 
soul, reveals and clarifies everything. Especially in its extinction or 
destruction a force is vaguely seen that is not utterly devoid of ele- 
mental life. It protests and speaks up and resists like a living creature 
that is slain by a violent and murderous death. [tr. modified] 


If we apply Plutarch’s cosmological outlook to this statement, Lucius 
not only compares fire to soul, but even goes as far as to identify the 
two when he attributes self-motion (kivobuEvov [...] dV оото®) and life 
(ботікўс apyfic) to it: neither self-motion (e.g. De an. procr. 1015e with 
PI., Tim. 37b) nor life (e.g. Quaest. Plat. 3.1002c with РІ., Пт. збе) are 
possible without soul. A similar explanation, connecting fire not just with 
soul as Lucius does but more specifically with the cosmic soul, is found 
in the Camillus. The Vestal fire is said to be honoured by Numa, in a 
Pythagorean fashion, ‘as an image of the ever-living force which orders 
the universe’ (£v ғікбу тўс та лаута косџођопс åtðiov доудџеос, Сат. 
20.5 [tr. modified]).” 

How does ‘Plutarch’ react to Lucius’ identification of soul with fire, 
which, in view of his philosophical profile, must have seemed to him 
primitively materialistic and not unlike the Stoic doctrine??? Surpris- 
ingly, he expresses agreement (ovdév [...] TOV sipnpévov отифџод). 
As in the case of the Peripatetic unmoved mover, however, we should 


^ Cf. Philolaus fr. А16–17, B7 DK. For Numa’s Pythagoreanism, cf. Num. 1.2-3, 
8.4–10, II.I, 14.2—3, 22.3–4. 

5 Cf. De Stoic. rep. 1053b-c; De comm. not. 1084e; for the distinction between fire 
and soul, see e.g. De an. procr. 1025a with e.g. Pl., Tim. 46d; fire also appears as one of the 
four elements and not as soul or ensouled in e.g. Quaest. conv. 6.1.686e-f, 6.9.696b—c. 
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be aware of the sympotic dynamics at play here. Once again ‘Plutarch’ 
shows respectful awareness of the philosophical stance of his interlocu- 
tor — Plutarch the symposiast is not Plutarch the polemicist — while subtly 
insisting on his own convictions. He goes on to broaden the symbolic 
scope of fire: it does not merely, as Lucius posited, point to all fire, but to 
Qu.avOponía. After mentioning examples of archaic reverence towards 
oaks, figs, and olives, ‘Plutarch’ explains: 


TADTA yàp OV nowi лрос делолдолџомгау &rupópouc, ос Évioí фосту, 
ОАА пробефСе TO EDYEPLOTOV ńuðv Kai Kotvovikóv £v тоїс 
йуолсӨцтос kai дуохо прос GAANAODG. (Quaest. conv. 7.4.703c—d) 


The effect of these observances is not to make us prone to super- 
stition, as some say, but to make gratitude and sociability habitual, 
through practice with things without sensation and soul, for use in our 
relations with each other. [tr. modified?!] 


Although ‘Plutarch’, as a considerate symposiast, refrains from signal- 
ling it, the contribution that he presents as an afterthought actually cor- 
rects Lucius’ conclusion: fire is actually Gwuyoc.*? 

The respect that we should show for soulless fire is symbolic. It 
points towards the respect that we should extend to each other. Lucius 
was on the right track. He rightly called the Vestal fire a съџВолоу and 
an ғікоу (703a). However, he misconstrued the symbolic connection by 
thinking that this fire is a сорВолоу/єікоу of fire in general. That this 
is short-sighted is indicated by his take on Egyptian animal worship: 
according to Lucius the respect shown for one dog, crocodile, or wolf 
simply points to the respect for all dogs, crocodiles, and wolves (703a). 
From On Isis and Osiris, we know that this is not the right interpretation 
of symbolic animal worship: the соџВолкоу (De Is. et Os. 380f), the 
ороютцс (3810) at play in correct animal worship is that the animals, 
much like statues, point towards the divine without being divine them- 
selves (382a—b; cf. p. 216, p. 266 n. 266). ‘Plutarch’s’ congenial sidenote, 
in a similar way, fundamentally yet tactfully corrects Lucius’ view, which 
failed to transcend the physical.? The symbolic function of fire (includ- 
ing the fire of the lamp at the symposium) is not merely to extend the 
range of respect from a tiny portion of fire to all fire. Instead, it involves 


3 After the remarks in Teodorsson 1996: 60. 
? Perhaps àvaíoO0ntoc was needed to include the earlier examples of revered trees, 
which could not be called soulless tout court. 

5 On the tactfulness of sympotic teaching, see Roskam 20092: 376-377; cf. Xeno- 


phontos 2016: 189. 
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a greater shift: the soulless points towards a higher ontological level (i.e. 
the ensouled human). 

Does this change anything for how the issue of the table is subse- 
quently treated? Again, ‘Plutarch’ focuses on the philanthropic while Lu- 
cius attempts a cosmological explanation. This time, however, ‘Plutarch’ 
speaks before Lucius, who has the honour of closing the discussion. This 
fact alone should raise our hopes for him this time around. According 
to ‘Plutarch’ some food should remain on the table because this leaves 
something for the future and it is an exercise in restraining the appetite. 
Lucius then comes with an explanation, which he attributes to his grand- 
mother — a reference to the Mestrius family thus both opens and closes 
this sympotic discussion: 


ололофвфу 5’ ó Леоктос EON тїс LAWNS акукофс џупџомеђету, ec 
ispov рёу ў тралеба, Sei 62 TOV ієрфу undév eivat кеубу. *&uoi 8” 
cimev “ёбокє1 Kai Lina тйс ys ў tTpdmEC’ sivar прос yàp TO THEME 
Tig кої строүүо\ Kai цбдушеос oti кої KAAMS ол’ &víov 'éotío" 
калатал. кадалер үйр туђу уђу Get TL хрђошоу Éyetv Kai pépet NLiv 
aciodpEev, обтос ODdE туђу тралебоу oióueða белу кеуђу орду Kai 
OVEPLATLOTOV ёлолеіторёупу.’ (Quaest. conv. 7.4.703b) 


Lucius, in reply, said he recalled hearing from his grandmother that 
the table is sacred and that nothing sacred should be empty. ‘I have 
entertained the idea’, he went on, ‘that the table is in fact copied from 
the earth. For besides nourishing us, it is both round and stable, and 
by some it is properly given the name of “hearth”. Just as we expect 
the earth always to have and produce something useful for us, so we 
do not think a table should be seen, when it is abandoned, bare and 
carrying no load of luck.’ 


Lucius repeats the previous debate's dynamics of responding to an an- 
cestral custom by giving an explanation. While the grandmotherly lore 
finds a parallel in the corresponding section of the Roman Questions 
(64.2796), Lucius’ own explanation seems consciously original, as is en- 
couraged at the symposium. However, he once again draws inspiration 
from Numa's take on Vesta:?* Numa built the temple of Vesta, which 


* Cf. the discussion on Pythagorean ooppoAa in Quaest. conv. 8.7, where ‘Plutarch’s’ 
speech points out that their interpretation involves noting ‘reflections, as it were, of one 
thing in another’ (дуоклаоаутас HomEp гифасетс ётёроу ву évépoic, 7282); cf. De Is. et 
Os. 381f (on the Pythagoreans) and 358f-359a (on the notion of ёрфастс at play here see 
р. 345). 

5 Oikonomopoulou 201: esp. 119-122, 127. 

56 Teodorsson 1996: 55. 
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housed the fire that was adduced in Lucius’ first speech, ‘of a circular 
form, not in imitation of the shape of the earth, believing Vesta to be the 
earth, but of the entire universe’ (гукоклоу [...] &xopupopevog OD то 
оућиа тїс үйс c "Eotíag обстіс, GAAG tod соилоутос kóopov, Мит. 
11.1). We shall have to return to this when discussing the comparison of 
cosmos and temple, which is crucial to On Tranquillity of Mind (p. 238).7' 
Unlike Numa, Lucius does not extend the symbolism from the earth to 
the whole cosmos, but he is making progress if we compare his explana- 
tion of the table to how he handled the question of the lamps. The table 
not only points to the fact that the earth yields food — this would resem- 
ble his previous attempt of having the lamp point to fire tout court — but 
besides that (трос [...] тд vpéosw) also to its roundness and stability.?* 
Again importing Plutarch's cosmology, we can note that these character- 
istics again point to soul, more specifically to the intervention of the de- 
miurge through the cosmic soul (Quaest. Plat. 5.1004b—c; 8.1006e). This 
time, however, Lucius’ statements do not betray crude physicalism but 
allow for a metaphysical perspective like Plutarch's.? At the end of the 
discussion, then, Lucius seems to have learned at least something about 
the symbolic connection between aspects of the symposium (lamps and 
tables) and aspects of the cosmos (fire and earth). Moreover, the Roman 
ancestral lore has been enhanced by Greek philosophy, thus conform- 
ing to Plutarch's typical combination of patriotism and cosmopolitanism 
(p. 250).9 The subtle sympotic instruction of ‘Plutarch’ has paid off. 
Before asking ourselves what this discussion of the lamps and the 
tables as cosmic symbols means for the organisation of the symposium, 
we should take a look at the tenth question of the second book, which 
discusses food at the symposium.*! The question is whether the food at 
the symposium should be served in portions for each guest or as a com- 
mon supply. The protest against the portion banquets, which Plutarch 
apparently used to host, is voiced by a certain Hagias and actually turns 
out to be a complaint against *the distribution of equal portions to men 
who are actually unequal in their capacities’ (t@ iow [sc. uétpo] лрос 
avioouc, Quaest. сопу. 2.10.643b). He explains this unjust application of 
equality regardless of capacity as the use of ‘an arithmetical instead of a 
geometrical determination’ (арудџтткос où YEMLETPIKMcs орСоу, 643c). 


7 Cf also fr. 48 (from the Commentary on Hesiod s Works and Days). 

5 By mentioning the earth being uóviioc, Lucius improves (at least from a Platonic 
viewpoint) Numa's Pythagoreanism, which did not allow for a stable earth. 

? Cf. the architecture of De Is. et Os. (with the interpretation of Roskam 2017), where 
a purely physical allegory is superseded by a metaphysical allegory. 

60 Cf. König 2007: 62—68; 2008: 87—90; 2012: 64-66. 

6 Cf. Vamvouri Ruffy 201: 148-150. 
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Plutarch’s brother Lamprias, on the other hand, comes down in favour of 
allotting portions equal in weight: 


Еле, цпог отёфоуоу à&iou дюуёреу Liv &káoto TOV ёстфута 
ит|дё каотас Kai хорос, GAAG коу Ep@pEevIV тїс Tj WOATPLAV ўкт 
KOLICOV, *kotvà та, oiov," WV’ ‘оро лбуто YPNLATA’ убуптол KATH TOV 
Ava&ayópav. si 8” ообёу f| tovtov ідіот) EXITAPATTEL туђу kowovíav 
tQ tà рёуюта Kai MAsiotns GEA олоодђс sivari kowé, AdyoUG, 
пролбсес, QU.oppootvac, лоосореда тйс Moípac длшиваСоутес Kai 
‘тоу тйс TOYNS Maida KAfjpov' oc Ебриибус фђогу, óc обт= ллоотф 
уёроу ote боёп] то лротеїоу, GA? блос̧ Etvyev ЛАС GAAOTE 
соцфероџеуос TOV LEV леупта код талетуоу ёліүоорої kai ovve&aípet 
YEVOLEVOV Tivos одтомошас, TOV бё ллодотом kai џгуау #016оуісоттті 
ur] босколауг у алолос оефром ел. (Quaest. conv. 2.10.644c-d) 


Well, then [i.e. as a consequence of rejecting any and all private prop- 
erty] don't count it right for the host to assign us each a crown, couch- 
es, and places. No, even if someone come bringing his mistress or a 
harp-girl to the party, ‘all possessions of friends should be in com- 
mon’, in order that ‘community of everything’ may prevail, as Anax- 
agoras [fr. Bt DK] had it. Private possession in such matters does not 
disturb the general fellowship, and this 1s due to the fact that the most 
important characteristics of a gathering and those worth most serious 
attention are in fact common, namely, conversation, toasts, and good 
fellowship; and so let us stop dishonouring the goddesses of Portion, 
and ‘Lot, child of Luck’ as Euripides [fr. 989 ТУСЕ] calls him, for he 
gives pre-eminence neither to wealth nor to glory, but, as he chances 
to fall, now this way, now that, he makes proud the poor and humble 
man. [tr. modified] 


Lamprias distinguishes between what is common (and most important: 
тй uéytota. Kai zAeí(otrc бета. олорођс) and what is privately held (and 
therefore less important). The absence of any private ownership is com- 
pared to the Anaxagorean plenum, which we will soon find describing 
the acosmic symposium (Quaest. conv. 5.5.678f679a). Within the cat- 
egory of privately owned things there seems to be a further distinction. 
Lamprias emphasises that the (arithmetical) distribution of the food at 
the portion banquet is done by irrational тоуп (probably in the sense that, 
while the portions will be equal in weight, they inevitably will not be 
equal in quality), while this can certainly not be said of the other exam- 
ples that he gives (the crowns, couches, and places carefully and rational- 
ly assigned by the demiurge-like symposiarch). This is particularly clear 
for the matter of places, in which we already saw him being opposed to 
Timon's plea for тоу in the second question of the first book. 
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The goal of this emphatic connection of the distribution of food to тоут 
is, I believe, to diminish the importance of food at the symposium. This is 
the main difference between the accounts of Lamprias and Hagias who, 
despite how the question was initially framed, both defend a certain way 
of distributing the food among guests.? While Hagias argues for the use 
of a rational geometrical proportion, Lamprias urges respecting irration- 
al tóyn. Both sides, then, adduce cosmological arguments to make their 
point. We find the same arguments in more explicitly cosmological con- 
texts elsewhere in the Sympotic Questions. Hagias’ geometrical proportion 
is used by the demiurge according to one of the answers in the debate on 
god doing geometry (Quaest. conv. 8.2.719a—b). It occurs in the context of 
god's judgement of human actions, but it is picked up again in *Plutarch's? 
more strictly cosmological account, when the demiurge is said to use pro- 
portion to create the cosmos between form (sharing its quality) and matter 
(sharing its quantity) (720b).9 Lamprias, in turn, connects tyr with the 
Fates (Moipat, 644a, 644d), playing on the Greek word for portion (uoipa, 
643e) and more specifically with Lachesis, who is the Fate most involved 
in тоуп and matters of the earth, as we learn from On the Face in the Moon 
(945c).** The Fates also receive a cosmological interpretation in the pen- 
ultimate discussion of the Sympotic Questions (9.14.745b-c; р. 80), and 
Lamprias points out the cosmic role of тоту in the debate on Ajax’ lot in 
the myth of Er (Quaest. conv. 9.5.740c—£, p. 191 ). 

Although both speakers claim to put conviviality before culinary de- 
light (e.g. 643a-b, 643f-644a), Hagias, by insisting on the sole use of a 
geometrical proportion, betrays that he attaches too much importance to 
food. Lamprias convivially points this out at the start of his speech by 
joking that Hagias has the girth of a gourmand so that it is no wonder 
that he would prefer the use of a geometrical proportion. His mistake is 
ultimately cosmological: he forgot to take тоут into account, as Lampri- 
as points out, while this should have a place at the symposium alongside 
the things fully controlled by the symposiarch (such as the places of the 
guests), just like it has and should have a place in the cosmos alongside 
the things fully controlled by the demiurge. Lamprias’ solution to let 


62 Cf. Teodorsson 1989: 275 on the similarity between Hagias’ and Lamprias’ posi- 
tions, although I do not think that there is a shift in Lamprias' stance. It should be added 
that Plutarch seems to indicate himself that the two speakers are closer to each other 
than the framing suggests by mentioning that everyone praised Hagias’ remarks and that 
Lamprias had to be urged by the other guests to offer a critical response rather than giving 
such a response of his own initiative (Quaest. conv. 2.10.6436). 

6 Cf. also Tim. 31c-32c, where the geometrical proportion is used by ће demiurge 
to put together the four primary bodies; see esp. Cornford 1935: 45-52. Grg. 508a evokes 
intimate connections between geometry, cosmology, and ethical behaviour. 

6 Cf. also De genio Socr. 591b with P1., Leg. 12.960c. 
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тоуц take care of the food solves this, while revealing the food as some- 
thing of limited importance at the symposium.9 The same thing could be 
argued for the wine. The ninth question of the third book starts with sev- 
eral possibilities of mixing wine using the musical ratios that are used by 
the demiurge to divide the cosmic зош,% When the speaker is offered a 
cup of wine mixed according to his preferred ratio, he declines it, wittily 
stating that he is ‘a theorist of music, not a performer’ (тфу AoyiK@v eivai 
лері џоосікђу OD TOV друомкфу, Quaest. conv. 3.9.657e). The bit about 
the ratios, then, had been merely for the sake of conversation and not for 
the sake of the actual wine. 

This limited value attached to food and wine in favour of conversation 
is a key feature of the Plutarchan symposium, as Romeri has extensively 
argued: les mots are infinitely more important than les mets.*' This is 
particularly clear in the prooemia that open each book of the Sympotic 
Questions and allow us to put the material aspects of the symposium 
discussed so far in this section (the lamps, the tables, the food, and the 
wine) in the right perspective. Plutarch begins the eighth book by say- 
ing that ‘[p]Jeople who would banish philosophy from the symposium 
[...] are even more at fault than one who would take away the lights’ (oi 
Qu. oocogíav [...] ёк TOV соџлосіоу &kfóXXovteg OD TADTO TOLODOL toic 
то OHS йуолро®оту, GAAG хећроу, Quaest. conv. 8.7164).% The absence 
of lamps will not make the behaviour of the philosophically spirited any 
worse, while, without philosophy, no lamp can make the symposium or- 
derly (кбошоу, 716e). The same proem stresses that the quality of the 
conversation is much more defining for the symposium than the quality 
of food and drink (719e-£ cf. Quaest. conv. 2.629c-d for the comparison 
of the practicalities of the symposium with sympotic conversation). The 
proem to the seventh book confirms this: the social aspect of the sympo- 
sium is the true seasoning (Egndbvovoay, ўӧосибтоу, ђдооџа, Quaest. 
conv. 7.6977c-d). In the proem to book five, the same thing is argued 


6 Plutarch (Quaest. conv. 8.2.719a-b; De frat. am. 484b) associates arithmetical dis- 
tribution with (excessive) democracy and geometrical distribution with more rational 
forms of government; see further Aalders 1982: 44 n. 159; Centrone 2000: 580—581. Cf. 
Pl., Leg. 6.757b—d, Resp. 8.558c. As we have seen earlier, the symposium should be a 
mixture of democracy and aristocracy. Hence, arithmetical distribution should have its 
place, although it is inferior to geometrical distribution: Lamprias’ solution to reserve 
arithmetical distribution for less important elements is thus in keeping with the political 
orientation of Plutarch's symposium. 

66 Cf. Catoni 2010: 89-94; Vamvouri Ruffy 2012: 147-149. See also р. 70. 

67 Romeri 2002: 107-189. Cf. also e.g. Gonzalez Julia 2009; Goeken 2013. On the 
metaphorical connection between wine and words in the sympotic context more general- 
ly, see Catoni 2010: 26—33. 

% Cf. Kechagia 20па: 87. 
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through a contrast before it is once again put in a comparison: the pleas- 
ures of the body are different from the pleasures ofthe soul (Quaest. conv. 
5.672c-d) and that is why wise people ‘hurry at once after dinner to ideas 
as if to dessert’ (=00%с пето то детлуоу ёлі TOUS AÓyouc олер ógutépag 
тралёСос pepópevot, буге). Conversation controls consumption both 
at the Platonic (Quaest. conv. 6.686b) and the Plutarchan (Quaest. conv. 
4.660b-c) symposium (cf. Quaest. conv. 3.645a—c). The most important 
function of the table, then, is not to carry food but to be friend-making 
(tT фїйоло1ф Aeyopévo [...] туђе тралеспе, Quaest. conv. 1.612d). Ac- 
cordingly, the cosmic imagery that Plutarch applies to the material ele- 
ments of the symposium (lamps, tables, food, and wine) correctly brings 
out the materiality and the symbolism of these elements. The true value 
of the symposium, and this recalls what was said about music at the sym- 
posium in the previous chapter, is immaterial. However, this does not 
mean that its material aspects can just be wished away.” In this respect, 
too, the Plutarchan symposium should imitate the Platonic cosmos. 


3. The хора and the venue: Sympotic Questions 5.5 


For our symposium as a cosmic image, we have found a demiurge and a 
cosmos of which the immaterial soul is more important than the material 
body. Our sympotic cosmos, however, is not yet complete: we still need 
a place to sit down and relax. Here we encounter the concept that per- 
haps most obviously connects the Plutarchan symposium and the Platon- 
ic cosmos: yopa, which ‘provides a fixed state for all things that come to 
be’ (£ópav бё ларехоу бса Exel yEveow лісту, Tim. 52a—b); толос seems 
to be used as a valid synonym (52b). Like most Platonists of his time, 
Plutarch identified хоро and bAn (De ап. procr. 1024b—c; see p. 22 n. 10). 
Unlike most Platonists of his time, however, he took literally Plato's 
statement that ура existed before the cosmos. Any reader somewhat ac- 
quainted with Plutarch's thought or with Platonism in general will proba- 
bly have been reminded of all this when reading how Plutarch's grandfa- 
ther Lamprias speaks about those who invite too many guests to dinner: 


еобокшет бё Өоорастфс Kai 'Нотодос ғілоу тот LEV протота у@ос 
yévev хорау yàp Еде! kai tónov прођлокетодал toic ytvouévotc, ODY 
Фс удес oóuóc vióc [...] то Ауагаубрглоу “ту Оџођ лаута, хрђиата' 
то соудетуом £noínosv. (Quaest. conv. 5.5.6781–679а) 


© Cf Kechagia 20па: 84-85. 

7° Wine, for instance, is an essential part of the symposium (e.g. Quaest. conv. 
I.4.621c); cf. e.g. Teodorsson 1999, who focuses on the need for moderation. Nikolaidis 
1999a paints Plutarch as critical to the use of wine but largely forgoes the distinction 
between the right and the wrong use of wine. 
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Incidently, this line of Hesiod [Theog. 116] is amazingly popular: ‘Be- 
fore all else in the world, void came into existence’, simply because 
room and place were prerequisite to all subsequent creation. Contrast 
that with the way in which my son yesterday converted the banquet 
into the famous Anaxagorean plenum: ‘All things were one solid 
mass’ [fr. Вг DK]. 


The identification of the Hesiodic chaos with the Platonic хоро is made 
more explicitly in On Isis and Osiris, where Plutarch interprets Theogo- 
ny 116—122 and suggests that Hesiod ‘seems to place Chaos at the bottom 
as a sort of region that serves as а resting-place for the universe’ (то yap 
Хаос бокї YOPaV тгуй Kai tónov TOD лаутос DAOTIOEODaL, De Is. et Os. 
374€ at p. 283; cf. also Arist, Phys. 1.1.208b27—209a2) — an interpretation 
that is still tenable today.” 

Lamprias’ link between the precosmic уоро as a prerequisite for the 
genesis of the cosmos and the everyday хоро as a prerequisite for the 
genesis of the symposium ties together several of the previous aspects 
of our discussion of the symposium as an image of the cosmos. The dic- 
tum summarising Anaxagoras’ cosmology was used by Lamprias in the 
question of portioning in order to sketch the dangers of a total absence 
of division, which turns out to preclude any kind of cosmogony. The 
reprimand of the son, on the other hand, recalls the discussion on the 
symposiarch, where that same son (Plutarch’s father) held a plea for a 
cosmic symposiarch but was ultimately corrected by Lamprias. Here he 
is once again found lacking as a cosmic symposiarch.” That the issue 
of ће yopa connects with the issue of the symposiarch is also suggested 
by the next discussion, which continues the present one. The question 
there is why people are crammed together at the beginning of a dinner 
while there is ample space later in the evening. After reasonable sugges- 
tions involving the couches and cushions, grandfather Lamprias playful- 
ly (naifwv, Quaest. conv. 5.6.680a) adds that, as the evening progresses, 
Dionysus takes charge. Dionysus is an ‘excellent general’ (Gpiotov [...] 

71 Cf e.g. Sedley 2007: 3. I do not think that Plutarch would have seen it as a prob- 
lem that here, in the interpretation of Hesiod, he connects Hesiod’s Chaos with хора 
and Hesiod’s Gaia with Isis, while elsewhere he calls Isis yopa (De Is. et Os. 372f, 373е, 
374f): while Chaos is precosmic, unqualified matter, Isis is cosmic matter qualified by 
Osiris and Typhon. In a way, cosmogony involves Isis—yópa literally taking the place of 
Chaos—yopa. 

72 This reference to the views on symposiarchy expressed in Quaest. conv. 1.2 suf- 
fices as a connection between Quaest. conv. 5.5 and 1.2. There is no need to follow Teo- 
dorsson 1990: 187, who insists that the reference should be to the actual organiser of the 
symposium in Quaest. conv. 1.2 (i.e. Timon) and proposes reading 0їдо?с (grandson) 
instead of лос in Quaest. conv. 5.5.6792. 
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отраттуом) who manages to turn the symposium into ‘a cheerful and 
sociable co-ordination’ (ёс tá&v iñapàv кої філбудролоу, 680b). Is this 
cosmological or just military jargon? We are back at the question that we 
asked when encountering Aemilius Paullus as a symposiarch. After trac- 
ing several instances of the cosmic symposium, the answer that it could 
be both has perhaps gained probability. In any case Plutarch saw the 
good symposium as an image of the Platonic cosmos. This is not merely 
an abstract notion: it impacts the course of the symposium in a concrete 
way. Organising a cosmic symposium is no picnic. 


4. Concluding remarks 


To show what this analysis of cosmic imagery in the Sympotic Questions 
has yielded, I offer two observations: the first concerns the vexed issue 
of reading the Sympotic Questions as a whole, while the second regards 
the role of cosmic imagery in Plutarch's cosmological ethics. 

First, I have tried to show how the notion that the good symposium is 
an image of the Platonic cosmos pervades the Sympotic Questions. The 
imagery steers the discussions in which it appears and the occurrence of 
several aspects of it, across various seemingly unconnected questions, 
results in a fairly coherent and complete image of the sympotic cosmos. 
The imagery should be taken philosophically seriously — though not 
without losing sight of the лолота, which is also necessary at the table 
and when reading Plutarch tout court — and its occurrence should not 
be dismissed, as scholars have done for some of the passages discussed 
here, as merely a ‘boutade’ or a sign of ‘pedantic humour'.? My attempt 


7 Scarcella 1998: 297 n. 170 calls Lamprias’ use of cosmological language in Quaest. 
сопу. 1.2 *francamente una boutade’; Frazier 2012a: 236 is more nuanced when comment- 
ing on the cosmological endeavours of Plutarch's father in the same quaestio but still 
points out that ‘il faut prendre ici le paradigme [sc. cosmologique] cum grano salis’; Siri- 
nelli in Frazier and Sirinelli 1996: 230 n. 139 on Quaest. conv. 7.6: ‘Il y a un humour un 
peu pedant à évoquer le schéma aristotélicien fondamental du premier moteur à propos 
d'une question de savoir-vivre'. One could do away with this whole chapter by objecting 
that Plutarch’s imagery in this case is not meant seriously, but I think that ‘serious’ vs. 
‘not serious’ is a particularly unhelpful distinction to apply when interpreting Plutarch's 
works in general and Quaest. conv., where a mixture of ozovór| and толбї@ is the goal 
(e.g. Quaest. conv. 1.4.621d, 7.6.708d) — a goal that Plutarch also found in Plato (Quaest. 
conv. 2.1.634f, 6.1.686d). In terms of philosophical technicality, works like Quaest. conv. 
and De an. procr. belong to two different worlds. That they are closer to each other 
than they might seem at first sight, not only in terms of content (as this chapter has 
shown) but also in terms of literary composition, might be suggested by comparing the 
last sentence of the dedicatory introduction to the Quaest. conv. (1.612d—e) to the opening 
sentence of De an. procr. (1012b): the two sentences reveal remarkable parallels in terms 
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to collect pieces of imagery from various questions in no particular or- 
der and to piece them together is sanctioned, I think, by the nature of 
the Sympotic Questions. I fully endorse the description of that nature in 
Kónig's excellent study on fragmentation and coherence in this work: 


The Sympotic questions prompts us to read actively — in other words 
to respond creatively and philosophically for ourselves to the many 
different questions under discussion, and to stay alert to the recurring 
themes and patterns of the texts. Plutarch also shows us his fellow 
dinner-guests learning that style of active response for themselves, 
using the topics they discuss as springboards for personal response, as 
stepping-stones in their philosophical lives. [...] The Sympotic ques- 
tions aspires to unity only through its attention to the specific, which 
we must put into shape for ourselves. But it does, I suggest, frequent- 
ly gesture towards thematic connections and progressions between its 
different parts, as if to give us a faint and preliminary glimpse of the 
kind of coherence we can expect to emerge from our own readings 
of Plutarch's work, and of the world, if we are only willing to put the 
effort in." 


of both style and content. (1) Plutarch presents both writings as responses to specific 
requests (cf. Sirinelli 2000: 134, 138, 141—143 on this Plutarchan habit): Sosius Senecio 
requested the Sympotic Questions (Ong те deiv rud [...] ovvayayeiv), and Plutarch's 
sons Autobulus and Plutarch requested a treatise on Timaeus 35b—36b (отеоде дату gig 
ëv ovvayOrjvat). (2) Both sentences combine a long ёлєї clause, which puts the focus 
on the addressee, with a much shorter main clause, which has Plutarch as its subject. 
(3) Both writings comprise material that Plutarch has entertained many times on earlier 
occasions (слорӣбцу тоААйк1с ~ лолАйкк [...] onopáónv), which he brings together 
(ovvayaysiv ~ сроуахдђуод) in a treatise (ауаурафђс ~ дуоурбмаодал). (4) In both in- 
troductory sentences, Plutarch consciously positions himself within an earlier tradition. 
In De an. procr., he immediately announces his disagreement with earlier Platonists. In 
Quaest. conv., he may seem to take on a more modest attitude, but we should not forget 
the unprecedented (as far as we can tell) scope and length of the work, which is an- 
nounced in the first sentence through the mention of several symposia taking place both 
in Greece and in Rome, as well as the announcement of the books yet to come. Here, 
too, Plutarch may be implying that he is not only continuing but also improving upon the 
tradition. Both sentences reveal Plutarch's careful balancing act between self-promotion 
and self-effacement, which Kónig 2011 spotted specifically in Quaest. conv. but which 
can be found throughout Plutarch's writings — even a technical work like De an. procr. 
contains this rhetorical technique (cf. also, e.g. a dialogue like De E, where Plutarch plays 
with self-promotion and self-effacement by introducing his younger self as a character). 

^ Kónig 2007: 45-46 (first passage), 61 (second passage). Cf. Klotz and Oikono- 
mopoulou 20па: 27: ‘The text's [1.e. Quaest. сопу. | unity is not formal, but hermeneutic.’ 
For a similar (and, to my mind, fruitful) take on Athenaeus’ Learned Banqueters, see 
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I hope to have shown, through an exercise in active reading, that the 
scattered presence of the cosmos as a model for the symposium is one 
of these gestures.” As such, my analysis may contribute something to 
our interpretation of the Sympotic Questions as a whole. In an important 
and wide-ranging monograph, Vamvouri Ruffy has shown how Plutarch 
uses medical and political vocabulary to evoke the ideal symposium.” 
My analysis of cosmological themes both completes and underpins her 
analysis: while medical language considers the symposium at the level 
of the individual and political language raises it to the higher level of 
the community, cosmological language brings it to the highest level, of 
which the lower levels are images. The symposiarch is like not only the 
doctor and the politician but also the demiurge.”” 

Second, did Plutarch come up with this idea of using the Platonic cos- 
mos as the model for the symposium? Yes and no — and even that unsat- 
isfying answer will have to remain tentative and vague. I submit that, by 
constructing a Platonic sympotic cosmos, Plutarch forged new imagery 
as a kind of Platonic reflex response to ideas already present in the Greek 
mind. Let me offer some traces of both directions of the imagery; in other 
words: (a) the notion that the cosmos is like a symposium (the cosmos 
being a sympotic macrocosm) and (b) the notion that the symposium is 
like the cosmos (the symposium being a sympotic microcosm). 

(a) The image of life in the cosmos as a sympotic experience is de- 
veloped most extensively by Dio Chrysostom in his Charidemus (Or. 
30.28—44), to which I shall return in the chapter on On Tranquillity of 
Mind when discussing the broader image of life as a cosmic festival 
(р. 260).5 The cosmos is like a house (28) in which humans are received 
as banqueters (29). Sun and moon are the lamps (29), and the land and 
sea, which bring us food, are the tables (30), which are waited upon by 


Paulas 2012. For more on Plutarchan active reading, see Mossman 2016 (on Dionysus 
in Quaest. conv.); Konstan 2004 (on De aud. poet.); Duff 2011a (on the Lives); Meeusen 
2016: 219—225 (on Quaest. nat.); Trego 2016 (on Praec. ger. reip.). Cf. more generally, 
Konstan 2006; 2009a. 

75 König 2007: 44 names ‘recurring images’ as one of the possible gestures towards 
coherence. 

7$ Vamvouri Ruffy 2012. Cf. also Vamvouri Ruffy 2011, which summarises the main 
tenets of the monograph, and Stadter 2015d. 

7 As we shall see (p. 142), the politician should also aspire to be an image of the 
demiurge. In De sera num., Plutarch establishes a sustained comparison of demiurge and 
doctor, as Hirsch-Luipold 2002: 225-281 has shown. Cf. Tieleman 2013 on the connec- 
tions between Platonic demiurgy and medicine in Galen. 

7 For the comparison between life and symposium, albeit without cosmological 
connotations, see e.g. Bion of Borysthenes, fr. 68, with further parallels in Kindstrand 
1976: 281—282. 
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the seasons (31). In the cosmos as at the symposium, we should act mod- 
erately before leaving cheerfully. In Athenaeus' Learned Banqueters, it 
is Plutarch of Alexandria — a character behind whom Plutarch of Chaer- 
onea hides? — who associates the symposium with a comic evocation of 
the festival of life (Ath. rr.463c-d quoting Alexis fr. 222 РСС). This 
idea should perhaps be traced back to sympotic scenes from mythology: 
as Hobden has shown, references to the disruptive effect of wine point 
towards ‘convival power play’ in Greek and Near Eastern mythology.*! 
Not only Homer and the tragedians are important in this regard but also 
Plato’s Symposium (2036—с), where the birth of Eros is a cosmic dis- 
ruption following from Poros’ excessive drinking.” A similar sense of 
the sympotic macrocosm pervades Greek poetry. Gagné has studied how 
the wine vessel (ёклора) becomes a poetic metaphor for the descrip- 
tion of the cosmos, thus giving rise to ‘a whole geography of sympotic 
landscapes’.*? Moving beyond poetry, Gagné points out that one of these 
macrocosmic sympotic landscapes is painted by Plutarch in the myth 
of On God's Slowness to Punish, where Thespesius sees ‘a large crater 
with streams pouring into it’ (кратђра. uéyav, eig 62 то®тоу ёрВалЛоута 
редџата, De sera пит. 566b).** This turns out to be a playful reference 
to the Orphic Kpatmp (566b-c), which was in turn connected by some 
Platonists to the crater in which the demiurge mixed the cosmic and hu- 
man souls (Tim. 41d; cf. Proclus, In Tim. 3.246.29—250.28). The notion 
of a sympotic macrocosm, then, was hardly a novelty in Plutarch's time. 

(b) The same thing can be said ofthe notion of a sympotic microcosm. 
The idea *that the symposium for the period of its duration, symbolical- 


7? E.g. Douglas Olsen 2006: xi. See further Berra 2005. 

80 Quaest. conv. also show a close connection between the symposium and the fes- 
tival. This is particularly clear in but not limited to the whole of the ninth book, which 
takes place during a festival of the Muses. König 2007: 64—67 notes that *[a]pproximately 
25 per cent ofthe Sympotic questions? conversations are explicitly set at specified festival 
occasions’ (at 64). Cf. Schmitt-Pantel 1992b: 471—482; König 2008: 88—89; 2012: 81-88. 
The symposium and the festival are even more explicitly connected in Dio Chrysostom's 
Or. 27. 

51 Hobden 2013: 159-170. 

*? Hobden 2013: 161—162. It takes a bit of interpretation to regard this part of Symp. as 
a ‘cosmology’, as Hobden does without really arguing the point. However, from De Is. et 
Os. 374c-d, it is clear that this is exactly how Plutarch interpreted this passage. 

9$ Gagné 2016: quote from 213-214. 

* Cf. also Taufer 2010: 179—187; Gagné 2015: 322; see both these works for further 
references to literature about the myth of De sera num. For Plutarch's views on Orphism, 
see esp. Bernabé 1996; cf. also Pinnoy 1990; Boulogne 2001. 

85 See, however, Brisson 1998: 36-41 for the point that the imagery is metallurgic 
instead of sympotic. 
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ly constituted the world’ must have been widespread. This could go 
terribly wrong. The world could become, for instance, a ship tossed in a 
heavy storm. This is what happened to some inebriated symposiasts in 
Agrigentum, as the historian Timaeus reports: they started throwing all 
the furniture out of the windows to lighten their ship." As König aptly 
puts it, the symposium was ‘an institution for sanctioned flirtation with 
disorder'.** From early on, for instance in Xenophanes’ descriptive and 
prescriptive account of the symposium (fr. 1 West), the symposium was 
an event that required conscious ordering. For Theognis sympotic sing- 
ing should be гоковџес (242), and his prescriptions for the symposium 
show an obsession with то рётроу (467—496). Similarly, Solon imagines 
a disastrous symposium at which the guests cannot order (косџеїу) their 
festive spirit (fr. 4.10 West).? It is a small step (but a step nonetheless) 
from here to cosmology. This step, too, was made long before Plutarch's 
time. The grammarian Asclepiades of Myrlea (2nd — 1st century BCE) 
read a cosmologically informed symposium into Homer's description 
of Nestor’s drinking cup, which was set with golden studs (ypvosíotg 
Лоо леларџеуоу, Л. 11.633): 


£yo бё, qroiv ó MupAsavoc, таде Хгус nepi TOD notnpiov. oi 0.0101 
Kai tà лєрї туу Tjuepov трофђу лрфотот дтатасацемот toic аудрфлотс, 
ледбцеуоп TOV кбороу siva офолрог16ћ, Aauávovteg ёк те TOD 
HAiov Kai tfjg CEANVNS сҳйротос Evapysic тас фаутасіос, Kai та, 
лєрї tv 1бїоу трофђу TH TEPLEYOVTL KATH trjv ióéav TOD ојлиатос 
дфороюбу sivar ӧіколоу évouiCov. ёю тђу трблебау кокАов1ёй 
катеокеодоауто kai тоос трілобос TODS toic деотс када Соџгуотс, 
фдоглс кокЛотєреїс кої аотерас £yovtac, ODS кої KAAODOL ogAT|vac. 
кої TOV артоу д' скалесау STL TOV охливлоу Ó коклос алуртотол 
Kai ёст1 тёАвїос. kai TO лотђрлоу ођу TO деуоџеуоу TI oypüv tpoor|v 
коклотергс &noíroav KATH piunua TOD косрох. то де TOD Меоторос 
кої idwaitepdv ёстіу. ёує1 yàp Kai àotépac, одс Лос ó лошије 
Gee Ot тд то®с ботёрас тєрїфєрєїс eivai toic HAOIC Орос Kai 
слер еџцлелтугуод TO OVPAVA, кадфс Kai Apatds фоту ёл’ AdTHV 
"оорауф aiév Gpnpev бүблпата уоктос іоостс’. 


86 Davidson 1997: 44. 

87 Timaeus fr. 149 FGrH (= Ath. 2.37b-d). See e.g. Corner 2010 with further refer- 
ences at 352 n. 2. In his Lexiphanes and Symposium, Lucian offers satirical descriptions 
of sympotic chaos. 

88 König 2008: 97. His wide-ranging monograph on the symposium, König 2012, is 
structured accordingly: the first part deals with sympotic order, and the second with sym- 
potic disorder. Cf. also e.g. Schmitt-Pantel 1992a. 

* Both Theognis and Solon tie their prescription for an orderly symposium to con- 
cerns about order in the polis; see Levine 1985: 185—186. 
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леритфс бё Kai тодт Éppaosv О mou|tüc, TOS хрособс ovg 
napatie тї то? аруорођ ёклоратос qoos, TV TOV аотерфу kai 
TOD оорауо® ёктолфу кола, туђу iðéav TIS уро@с Ovoiav’ ó èv yàp 
одрамос арубрф npoo£otkev, oi бё аотерес YPLVOM дта то лорфдєс. 
(Ath. 11.489c-e) 


But I for my part, says the Myrlean, have the following to say about 
the cup. The ancients were the first to organize a civilized style of 
dining for human beings, and because they believed that the kosmos 
was shaped like a sphere, given that they got their clearest impression 
of its form from the sun and the moon, they thought it right to make 
everything associated with their own dining style resemble what the 
world that surrounded them looked like. They accordingly made their 
tables and the tripods they dedicated to the gods round, and made 
their pastries circular and decorated them with stars (which they re- 
fer to as selénai). They also adopted the term artos (‘loaf of bread"), 
because its circular shape is regular (apertistai) and perfect; and they 
made the cup that held their liquid nourishment round, to imitate the 
shape of the kosmos. Nestor's cup, however, is rather unusual, since it 
has stars, which the poet compares to studs on account of the fact that 
stars are round, just as studs are, and seem to have been stuck into the 
sky, just as Aratus [Phaen. 453] says in regard to them: ‘always fixed 
in the sky, as ornaments of the passing night'. Homer was very care- 
ful about how he described this, contrasting the gold studs to the rest 
of the vessel, which was made of silver, and creating an impression 
of the stars and the sky that matches what can be seen of their actual 
color; because the sky resembles silver, while the fiery nature of the 
stars makes them look like gold. 


This is barely the beginning of Asclepiades’ cosmological interpretation 
of Nestor's cup.” The jump from sympotic order (diataEapevor) to sym- 
potic cosmology (tov кооџоу), which results in the idea that everything 
at the symposium should imitate the cosmos (като Lina TOD KOOLOD), 
also feeds into Asclepiades’ interpretation of the pair of doves (бой 
бё лелетадес, Il. 11.634) that were featured on the cup: these are con- 
nected with the Pleiades and submitted to an astrological reading (Ath. 
11.489e—492a). The fact that it is Athenaeus who transmits this piece of 
Homeric allegory already shows that ideas such as these were not forgot- 
ten by Plutarch’s time. The long excerpt from Asclepiades is folded into a 
debilitatingly long alphabetical overview of dozens of kinds of drinking 


°° See Pagani 2004: 357—361, 365; 2007: 160—179 on Asclepiades, his cosmic imagery, 
and its possible sources. 
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cups and is put into the mouth of the character *Plutarch'.?! A similar but 
more tangible effort to map the cosmos onto the symposium could be 
found in first-century Rome: Suetonius writes that in Nero's Domus au- 
rea the main banquet hall was round and revolved like the cosmos (‘prae- 
cipua cenationum rotunda, quae perpetuo diebus ac noctibus vice mundi 
circumageretur’, Ner. 31.2).? This puzzling yet awe-inspiring description 
was archaeologically confirmed in a 2009 excavation.” 

What this brief overview of sympotic micro- and macrocosms shows 
is that these ideas were voiced early on in terms of ‘order’ and that cos- 
mology was later retrojected into these early testimonies. Plutarch seems 
to have been particularly bent on emphasising the archaic character of 
his sympotic cosmos. In the programmatically archaising Dinner of the 
Seven Sages, the idea that the table is an imitation of the world was at- 
tributed to Thales (158c), who figures among the guests, but then this 
idea is criticised, in line with what we encountered in the Sympotic Ques- 
tions, because it puts food above conviviality (159d—e).?^ In the Sympotic 
Questions, the cosmic explanation of the lamps and the tables is tied 
to an ancient Roman belief, the yopa is found in Hesiod, and the de- 
fence of portion banquets is presented as a return to Homeric and ancient 
Lacedaemonian practices (Quaest. conv. 2.10.644a—b). Similarly, when 
‘Plutarch’ is appointed as symposiarch, this is called the revival of an 
ancient custom (Quaest. conv. 1.4.620a). 

Even so, Plutarch's sympotic cosmos is new in the sense that Plutarch 
pieced together a distinctly Platonic sympotic cosmos by considering 
demiurgy, the distinction between materiality and immateriality (both 
valuable, but the latter much more so than the former), and the хоро. 
As the coherent, extended, and carefully embedded cosmic imagery of 
the Sympotic Questions shows, the cosmology of the Timaeus informs 
Plutarch's sympotic ethics. Even a half-decent party planner simply had 
to know this cosmology and had to imitate the demiurge. The Platonic 
cosmo-ethical ideal of ópoíootg деф should always guide us, not least 
when we are drinking. After all, there ain't no party like a Platonic party. 


91 


This is clear from Ath. 11.503f. 

I thank Henry Tang for pointing me in this direction. 

Villedieu 2012. The building was finished at the latest by 70 CE, and it was proba- 
bly shortly afterwards that the young Plutarch first came to Rome. Of course, there is no 
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way of telling whether he heard about it, let alone whether it left a lasting impression — 
lasting long enough, that is, to inspire the Quaest conv. written some thirty or forty years 
later. See Jones 1971: 135—137 for the dating of these events in Plutarch's life. 

% On sympotic aspects of Sept. sap. conv., see Klotz 2014: 218—220; for the work in 
general, see esp. Mossman 1997. 


Chapter 4 
Politics 


The Phocion — Cato Minor is one of the few pairs of biographies that 
Plutarch does not conclude with a formal comparison (олуукртотс) be- 
tween the Greek and the Roman protagonist.' In this particular case, it 
has been argued time and again that Plutarch decided to move the com- 
parison to the introduction of the pair.* The introduction indeed announc- 
es the overarching concern that connects the biographies of Phocion and 
Cato Minor. In these lives, as Duff describes it, 


Plutarch confronts the issue of whether there is, in the reality of polit- 
ical life, such a thing as absolute good and absolute evil. [...] Plutarch 
seems to allow the possibility that it may be appropriate for a states- 
man to compromise his values.? 


The passage that signals this theme most explicitly has not received due 
attention: 


Фолер ођу TOV uov oi џадуџалкоћ Agyovol ite THY оотђу TH 
одрохф фердџемоу форам, ENT’ бутїкрос Evavtiav Kai бутВотікту, 
OAAG AOE Kai napeykek)évo лорејос CYNMATL ypóuevov, Vypav 


! The other pairs lacking a formal ooykptoig are Them. — Cam., Pyrrh. — Маг, 
and Alex. — Caes. The question has not been settled whether the comparisons for these 
pairs аге lost or were never written; see Duff 19996: 253-256; 2011b: 258—259; Pelling 
2002f: 377; Larmour 2014: 410-411; Chrysanthou 2018: 201; Erbse 1956 lies at the basis of 
this debate. It is generally admitted now that syncretic elements in Plutarch's works are 
not limited to these formal comparisons: the lack of a formal обукртотс does not imply 
a lack of parallelism between the paired heroes; see e.g. Larmour 1991: 4154—4174; 2014; 
Swain 1992; Duff 1999b: 243-286; Pelling 2002e. On the function of the prologues, see 
Stadter 1988; Duff 2008; 2011b: 216—224; 2014; cf. also Duff 1999b: 13—51. 

? Bearzot 1985: 17; Tritle 1992: 4267; Alcalde Martín 1999: 160; Trapp 1999: 488; 
Pelling 2002f: 377; Lamberton 2003: 10; Leào 2010: 189; Fialho 2010: 196, 199; Duff 
2014: 338-339. 

? Duff r999b: 131. 

^ The passage is sometimes mentioned or paraphrased in passing (e.g. Wardman 
I974: 55, 58; Tritle 1988: 9; 1992: 4267; Duff 1999b: 139-140), but to my knowledge, it 
has not received a thorough interpretation and has not been deemed important for the 
interpretation of the broader context or the work as a whole. 
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кої evap kai mepiedittopévyv’ čika лолеїу, T] офСетал лаута, kai 
Aapfévet тђу åpiotnv крӣоту, обтос ара. тїс лоћтеіос ó рёу брбтос 
yav кої прос блоута toic nuotolis AvTIBAiV@V тоуос ånnvůs Kai 
OKANpOc, фолер ond náv ёлюфоћёс кої кбтоутес TO GDVEPEAKOLLEVOV 
oi @норт@уоооту oi лтоАЛої кої f| © дуӨолғікоуса ледоџвуолс Kai 
дибођса то лрдс yóptv, eit" алодтобоа TO соџфёроу ёлістасіо Kai 
корверуђатс оуӨролоу, TOAAG лрфос код хрђошоос олоорүооутоу, si 
ur] лаута, деслотікфс кої Piaiws ğyowto, офтђртос, груфдус бё код 
Халел Kai то оеџруоу Éyovoa TH ёл1єїкєї SVOpELKTOV’ ёбу бё ueo, 
тобт’ вопу ў лбутоу LEV родџифу, ласфу б” арџомифу гиџећеотату 
Kai Lovoikatatn kpücic, ў Kai TOV кбоџоу ó дедс Хеуетал блолкећу, où 
В:осоцеуос, GAAG ле10ої Kai Хоуф ларбусу туђу @у@үктүу. (Phoc. 2. 6–9) 


Now, the sun, as mathematicians tell us, has neither the same motion 
as the heavens, nor one that is directly opposite and contrary, but takes 
a slanting course with a slight inclination, and describes a winding 
spiral of soft and gentle curves, thus preserving all things and giving 
them the best temperature. And so in the administration of a city, the 
course which is too straight, and opposed in all things to the popular 
desires, is harsh and cruel, just as, on the other hand, it is highly dan- 
gerous to tolerate or yield perforce to the mistakes of the populace. 
But that wise guidance and government of men which yields to them 
in return for their obedience and grants them what will please them, 
and then demands from them in payment what will advantage the 
state,- and men will give docile and profitable service in many ways, 
provided they are not treated despotically and harshly all the time,— 
conduces to safety, although it is laborious and difficult and must have 
that mixture of austerity and reasonableness which is so hard to attain. 
But if the mixture be attained, that is the most concordant and musical 
blending of all rhythms and all harmonies; and this is the way, we are 
told in which God regulates the universe, not using compulsion, but 
diverting necessity by way of persuasion and reason. [tr. modified*] 


5 Although the Teubner edition prints Ziegler's conjecture mapsdittopévynv, Gärt- 


ner’s revision of Ziegler’s Teubner rightly expresses a preference for the reading of the 


manuscripts in the addenda. See Erbse 1957: 274 n. 7 contra Ziegler 1932: 51. 


6 For reasons that will become clear, I do not take ле10ої Kai Хбуф nzapáyov тђу 


avayknv to mean ‘making persuasion and reason introduce that which must be’ (Loeb 


tran 


slation), nor do I think that Plutarch meant to say that the demiurge averts àváykn 


(LSJ s.v. rapáyo cites Phoc. as sole evidence for the meaning ‘avert’, which should be 


scrapped altogether). The translation in Scott-Kilvert and Duff 2011 (‘introducing his 


ultimate purpose not by force but by reason and persuasion") strays rather far from the 


Gre 


ek. For zapóyo in the sense of diverting, as I understand it here, see e.g. Cam. 4.6 


(literally) and De aud. poet. 21c (metaphorically). 
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In this elaborate period, three elements are compared – the first two most 
extensively: (1) the movement of the sun, (2) political rule, and (3) the 
blend created by the god who regulates the xóopoc (i.e. the demiurge). 
For the first two elements, two contrasting options are rejected before the 
preferred option, the middle course, is introduced. We are told that the 
sun neither (A: pte) follows the heavenly motion nor (B: hte) opposes 
it, but (С: GAAG) takes а slanting course, which turns out be the best. Sim- 
ilarly (одтос, answering слер, which introduced the first clause), polit- 
ical rule should neither (А?) be too rigid nor (B’: aò) too yielding, but (C: 
код [...] 687) it is most beneficial when it is marked by mutual compro- 
mise. This compromise is then described in musical terms (ў n&vvov LEV 
PLOLOV, TAGOV ё? брроуфу гиџелестату кої поосікотбт крдотс) and 
identified with the demiurge's means for governing the cosmos.* Several 
echoes interconnect the three parts of the comparison. Sun and political 
rule combine contrary movements (бутВотікцу, бутВоіуоу”) to achieve 
preservation (офСетол, сотђртос) in the form of kpo, which is also 
used by the demiurge. The demiurge and the government share an ap- 
proach that is not marked by force (Paias, Bračóuevoc) but relies on per- 
suasion (zeWopévotc, 71001). In this chapter I continue the discussion of 
the imagery included in this long sentence by connecting it to Plutarch's 
interpretation of the Timaeus (section 1). Then I explore the comparison 
of the ruler to the demiurge (section 2) and the sun (section 3) — the 
former being the ruler of the intelligible world, the latter of the sensible 
world (cf. Plutarch's interpretation of Plato's Republic, p. 327) — in other 
Plutarchan works.'? 


7 This код... 86 answers the év, which introduced the two rejected options; see 
Denniston 1954: 203. 

* See chapter 2.1 on the comparison of demiurge and musician. It is possible that 
тоуос is meant to announce this musical aspect. The context makes it clear that the prima- 
ry meaning of the word is ‘course’ (LSJ s.v. тоуос Ш; Pind., О/. 10.64 is a clear example), 
but in Dem. 13.4, Plutarch speaks about political тбуос in musical terms, i.e. in the sense 
of ‘pitch’ (LSJ s.v. тоуос II; cf. the use of дібуроцџа, ‘scale’, in the same sentence). 

? As the analysis of the imagery will show, Plutarch does not designate the same 
movement as contrary in both cases. In the case of the sun, дупфолкуђу refers to the 
movement that opposes the rational movement (the movement of heaven), while in the 
case of political rule, àvuifaítvov is said of the movement that opposes the irrational 
movement (the movement of the people). 

? For an overview of Plutarch's political thought, see esp. Aalders 1982. Other im- 
portant and wide-ranging discussions include Weber 1959; Aalders and de Blois 1992; 
Centrone 2000: 576—583; Roskam 2009b: 31-65; Desmond 2011: 61-86; Pelling 2014. 
Plutarch's own political career was richly filled but mainly devoted to the local com- 
munity of Chaeronea, where he once held the eponymous archonship (Quaest. conv. 
2.10.642f, 6.8.693f), and the larger Boeotian region. It is possible, however, that near the 
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1. The Timaeus in the Phocion 


The passage quoted above is important for the assessment of the central 
issue of political compromise in the Phocion — Cato Minor. Keeping 
in mind such passages as On Gods Slowness to Punish 5501-е (р. 17), 
which recommends imitating both the demiurge and the visible cosmos, 
the comparison should be taken as a strong cosmological justification: if 
both the sun and the demiurge achieve the best possible result by com- 
promising, we have every reason to try to imitate them in this regard. 1 
want to suggest that, although Plato’s name does not come up here, both 
the description of the sun’s movement and that of the demiurge’s order- 
ing of the cosmos echo the Timaeus. 

The description of the sun’s movement, which Plutarch attributes to 
oi џодтралткоћ, would hardly have counted as cutting-edge mathemat- 
ical astronomy in Plutarch’s day." There is no mention of Eudoxus’ 
concentric three-sphere model of the sun’s movement, let alone of the 
later explanations involving epicycles or eccentric motions, which could 
account for the unequal lengths of the seasons. The two-sphere explana- 
tion with which Plutarch credits oi падтротткої is the explanation intro- 
duced in the Timaeus, which was soon after superseded by refinements 
of Plato's theory." It is not that Plutarch did not know about these later 
innovations nor that he denied their accuracy. In On the Generation of 
the Soul 1028a—b, for instance, Plutarch criticises the attempt to explain 
epicycles by reference to Plato's division of the cosmic soul. Plutarch's 
scientific knowledge was sufficient for him to know that the phenomena 
of the visible cosmos do not completely dovetail with Plato's cosmolo- 
gy.^ What he concluded from this knowledge, however, was not that 
we should throw away or even emend Plato's cosmology, which rightly 
places the invisible soul front and centre. Rather, we should keep in mind 
that, although the motions of the heavenly bodies are harmonious due to 
their being moved by the cosmic soul, ‘the quantity of the measurement 
has eluded us’ (то лосоу Huds Tod uétpov дтолефелуг, De an. procr. 
1030€; cf. p. 76). Observation of the heavenly movements, then, is help- 


end of his life, he received the ornamenta consularia from Trajan and that Hadrian made 
him procurator of Greece. On this and other aspects of Plutarch's political career, see 
esp. Jones 1971: 13-38; cf. Roskam 2009b: 17-19 for a concise overview. On the political 
aspects of his tenure as a priest in Delphi, see Stadter 2015a. 

! For oi paOnpatiKkoi denoting astronomers, see Pérez Jiménez 1992: 272; cf. also De 
soll. an. 9476; De facie 921a; De Is. et Os. 358f-359a. 

12 On these developments and how they relate to the model presented in Tim., cf. e.g. 
Lloyd 1970: 80—98; 1973: 53-74; Gregory 2000: esp. 101—158; 2003. 

8 For Plutarch’s knowledge of astronomy, see Pérez Jiménez 1992; Torraca 1992; cf. 
also Delattre 2013. 
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ful, but we should not allow their intricacies to detract from the primacy 
of the invisible soul (cf. De an. procr. 1028a—b). By adopting this stance, 
Plutarch could regard the basic truths of Plato's cosmology as immune 
to post-Platonic developments in astronomy. What Plutarch really cares 
about, both in the Phocion passage and in more technical works, is the 
connection between heavenly movement and the presence or absence of 
rationality. What he cares about — and this will not come as a surprise 
even regarding a passage where this is completely implicit — 1s invisible 
soul rather than visible body. 

Let us backtrack a bit to substantiate this claim. According to the 77- 
maeus the movements of the planets, including the sun, are defined by 
two distinct motions of the cosmic soul, which consists of two circles 
joined together at an angle (1.e. the angle formed by the celestial equator 
and the ecliptic) and moving in opposite directions. While the circle of 
the same moves from left to right, the circle of the different goes from 
right to left (Tim. 36c-d). The circle of the same carries the heaven as a 
whole; this can be observed in the daily motion of the fixed stars from 
east to west (40b-d).'^ The planets, on the other hand, are placed on the 
inner circle of the different, which is itself divided into seven unequal 
circles — one for each planet (38c—39b; cf. also De an. procr. 1028b; De 
exil. 604a-b with p. 244). The consequence is that the sun, for instance, 
is characterised not only by a daily motion from east to west due to the 
movement of the same, but also by an oblique motion from west to east: 


ёле 68 обу gig тђу éaut mpémovcav ёкастоу @фїкєто форёу 
TOV Goa #ёбє1 сомалерубСеобдол xpóvov, Ósopoig те ёруоуос 
copata дедгута. CHa гугууђду то те лростахдеу čuaðev, кото бт| 
ti|v датёроо форау mAayiav одсау, Stà тўс тоотой Mopac іоосау те 
Kai Kpatovpévny, TO рёу ue(Cova адтфу, то б” EAGTT@ коклоу ióv, 
OGTTOV LEV тй TOV EAGTTO, та, бё TOV це Со Врадотером nepie. тў 
61) TAVTOD pop TH TAYLOTA лерибута оло TOV Вработвроу ібутоу 
égaiveto котолауВбуоута KataAauBdveo8at: лотос үйр тоос 
коклоос ADTO@V отрефооба ё№ка бїй то Öf ката TH Evavtia Guo. 
протеуод то Вроботото лоу AM’ atc OVONS тахјотус гууотата 
алефолугеу. (Pl., Tim. 38e-39b [text тойййеа!?]) 


Now when each of the bodies that were to cooperate in producing time 
П.е. the planets] had come into the movement prepared for carrying 


М СЕ Dicks 1970: 119-120 for the correspondence of left to east and right to west 
here. 

'S At 39a Burnet, from whose OCT edition I normally quote, follows the primary 
manuscripts and prints іоостс те Kai Kpatovpévyns. The recentiores read ioócav те Kai 
Kpatovpévnyv and this has been generally accepted since Cornford 1935: 112 n. 2. 
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it and when, bound by bonds of soul, these bodies had been begot- 
ten with life and learned their assigned tasks, they began to revolve 
along the movement of the Different, which is oblique and which 
goes through the movement of the Same, by which it is also domi- 
nated. Some bodies would move in a larger circle, others in a smaller 
one, the latter moving more quickly and the former more slowly. In- 
deed, because of the movement of the Same, the ones that go around 
most quickly appeared to be overtaken by those going more slowly, 
even though in fact they were overtaking them. For as it revolves, 
this movement gives to all these circles a spiral twist, because they 
are moving forward in two contrary directions at once. As a result, 
it makes that body which departs most slowly from it — and it is the 
fastest of the movements — appear closest to it. 


As this passage implies, it is the combined motion of the circle of the 
same and the circle of the different that leads to the existence of seasons: 
while the movement of the same accounts for the sun’s production of 
day and night, the movement of the different accounts for its variations 
throughout the year.'® Plato describes the yearly course of the planets 
between the tropics as an £u, and Plutarch does the same specifically 
for the sun in the Phocion." 

At this point we should recall two peculiarities of Plutarch's interpre- 
tation of the Timaeus, which cause the movement of the different, as he 
understands it, to be marked by irrationality. Plutarch associates differ- 
ence with irrationality, whereas for Plato difference seems to be part of 
the rational soul (cf. p. 88). Moreover, he again moves beyond Plato's 
text by conceiving of the two movements of the cosmic soul as being 
differently constituted: while the ingredient of sameness is predominant 
in the circle of the same, which moves the fixed stars, the ingredient 
of difference is predominant in the circle of the different, which moves 
the planets (p. 62 n. 85). The result of Plutarch's interpretation, then, is 
that the movement of the different is irrational. This is, I think, also im- 
plied in the Phocion, where the movement of the same (described here 
as the movement of the heaven, cf. Pl., Пт. 40a), which goes against 
the movement of the different, is compared to the straight (ópOtoc) po- 
litical course, which goes against popular movement (лрос &zavta toic 


16 See e.g. Gregory 2000: 128-131. 

17 Martin 1841: 75-78 is still a helpful elucidation of Plato's notion of £u&. Cf. also 
e.g. Taylor 1928: 204-212; Cornford 1935: 114; Dicks 1970: 129. Cf. e.g. Calcidius, /n Tim. 
8 116. Plato’s £u& (a result of the combined movement of the circle of the same and the 
circle of the different) corresponds perfectly to Plutarch’s use of Zu£ in Phoc. and there 
is no reason to draw in Eudoxus' third concentric sphere, contra Torraca 1992: 238. 
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бтротікоїс àviipaítvov).'* As we shall see, the biographies of Phocion 
and Cato pitch their protagonists’ rationality against the irrationality of 
the mob. This connection between, on the one hand, straight and opposed 
movement and, on the other hand, rationality and irrationality is essential 
to the comparison and depends specifically on Plutarch’s interpretation 
of the Timaeus. 

This inclusion of irrational movement is not detrimental. On the con- 
trary, it is more beneficial than either of the two movements would be in 
isolation. This is brought out by the notion of крст, which I take to be 
something of a play on words here: the context and the later repetition 
of the word suggest that Plutarch is not only referring to the optimum 
temperature but also to the mixture of the two movements, which causes 
the sun to generate that optimum temperature." At the end of On the 
Generation of the Soul, Plutarch also mentions these beneficial seasonal 
changes (cf. also p. 243): 


Гејкос ёоті, 1030b] t&v uévtor Aóyov гкејуфу, oig 6 бтшоорудс 
£yprjcato, коі TOV арудифу ёрүоу тугодол trjv aotfjg tfjg \уоуйс 
éupérciav Kai appoviav лрос adtiv, ÓP’ Тс Kai TOV о?роуду 
£yyevopiévr] џоріоу ауадфу &unénAnkse, кої tà лері уђу Wpaic Kai 
ustaBoAdic цетроу &yobooic piota Kai KGAALOTA прос те yévgeotv 
кої оотуртау TOV yvyvopévov д0кекосркеу. (De ап. procr. 1030C) 


[It is reasonable to believe that] the product of those ratios and num- 
bers used by the artificer is the soul’s own harmony and concord with 
herself, whereby she has filled the heaven, into which she has come, 
with countless goods and has arrayed the terrestrial regions with sea- 
sons and measured changes in the best and fairest way for the gener- 
ation and preservation of things that come to be. 


As in the Phocion, Plutarch connects the seasons caused by the solar 
movement to preservation (cotnpíav тфу yuvopévov, De ап. procr. ~ 
сфбетол лаута, Phoc.). Here, however, it is clear that the cause of these 
beneficent effects is strictly speaking the cosmic soul, which accounts 
for the sun's movement, and not the body of the sun. Such a distinction 
would complicate the comparison of the Phocion even further. This does 


18 For Plutarch's frequent and Platonically inspired connection of politicians with 
the rational and of the ófjuog with the irrational, see Said 2005: 13-18; cf. also Opsomer 
2016b: 123. 

' On Plutarch’s frequent use of the image of xpos in a variety of contexts, see Bou- 
logne 2002; 2006, who rightly regards the mixture of the cosmic soul in Пт. as crucially 
inspiring Plutarch’s interest in this image. Duff 19996: 89—94 makes a similar point with 
a focus on the Lives. 
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not mean, however, that it was not on Plutarch’s mind, and it further 
explains how he came to associate the movement of the sun with a com- 
bination of rationality and irrationality. 

The more precise account from On the Generation of the Soul also 
reveals the connection between the two comparantia of the Phocion 
passage. The cosmic preservation, of which the seasons are an aspect, 
is the result of the workings of the cosmic soul, which is in turn the 
result of the demiurge's act of forging it harmonically (туђу о0тђс тїс 
yoxs supérsiav Kai адрџомгом прос оду, De an. procr. ~ пвутфу LEV 
родџиеу, ласфу б” бриоуфу &ppigAeotót кої роосікотбт Kpüolc, 
Phoc.). This connection between the sun and the demiurge is suggested 
only implicitly in the Phocion passage through the repetition of крдотг: 
while the demiurge uses крдотс to order the whole cosmos, the sun is 
obviously part of that cosmos and imparts itself a xpos which is in- 
tra-cosmic. Equally implicit is the connection that is insinuated by the 
application of both images to the same comparandum, the ruler's actions 
(émiotacia Kai koBépvnoic) sharing their preserving effect with the sun's 
movement (сотўр1ос ~ собетол) and their persuasive aspect with the 
demiurge's activity (1ei00puévoig ~ neto). We will have to wait for the 
more philosophy-heavy 7o an Uneducated Ruler to say more about how 
these apparently connected images work together in a political context. 

I have shown how the comparison involving the sun in the Phocion 
seems to assume Plutarch’s particular interpretation of the Timaeus in- 
volving an irrational cycle. A similar case is the allusion to the demi- 
urge, who is said to persuade necessity (ле100ї кої Абу napáyov ту 
бубукцу). Once again this points to the Timaeus: 


ueueyuévn yàp обу ў тоббе тоб kóouov убувотс ść бубүктс те Kai 
vod cvotácsoG гугууђду vod бё àüváykng @руоутос TH леделу олутту 
TOV YLYVOLEVOV TÀ ллеїота ёлі TO BEATLOTOV Gyetw, тоот кото тобто 
те OV йу@укт|с Түттонёутс оло ле1000с гифроуос обто кот’ архас 
ovviotato тоде то лбу. (Пт. 47e—48a) 


For this ordered world is of mixed birth: it is the offspring of a union 
of Necessity and Intellect. Intellect prevailed over Necessity by per- 
suading it to direct most of the things that come to be toward what is 
best, and the result of this subjugation of Necessity to wise persuasion 
was the initial formation of this universe. 


Once again, Plutarch’s particular interpretation of this passage from the 
Timaeus in On the Generation of the Soul gives insight into what he 
is doing in the Phocion. In On the Generation of the Soul, the life of 
the cosmos is described as ‘reason guiding necessity that has been min- 
gled by way of persuasion’ (Хоуос буду ле100ї цешуџцсупу бубүкүу, 
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De an. procr. 1026b; cf. 1029d-e).? This duality involving rationality 
and irrational дубуку exhibited by the cosmic soul (cf. De an. procr. 
to14d—1orsa) is then further explained by а doxography of dualistic doc- 
trines, which will be discussed later in this book (p. 209). Like the demi- 
urge when forging the cosmic soul, the statesman should mix things that 
are hard to mix (Svopetktov). Before Plutarch, the adjective дооџетктос 
(or дбошктос) occurs only in Plato’s description of the creation of the 
cosmic soul in Timaeus 35a (cf. De an. procr. 1025b-c for Plutarch's in- 
terpretation of this adjective) and in Pseudo-Timaeus' paraphrase of that 
passage (208.17 Thesleff). That it announces a comparison with the de- 
miurge's work on the cosmic soul, then, is not too surprising. 

At the same time, Plutarch runs into trouble here. His identification of 
avayKn with the irrational part of the cosmic soul makes it possible for 
him to connect Plato's passage involving the demiurge's persuasion with 
the creation of a harmonic cosmic soul, but there is a price to pay for this. 
By emphasising the importance of persuasion in the cosmic process and 
opposing it to the use of Bia in the Phocion, Plutarch obscures the fact 
that, according to Plato, the forging of the cosmic soul from elements 
that were difficult to mix did involve Bia after all (Tim. 35a, quoted in 
Plu., De an. procr. 1012c). In this way the Phocion hides a problem that is 
also circumvented in On the Generation of the Soul. In any case, the con- 
nection between the demiurge's act of persuading бубукт and his forging 
the harmonic soul makes it clear that, in the Phocion, Plutarch is thinking 
specifically about his own, consciously original and even controversial 
(De an. procr. 1012b) interpretation of the Timaeus?! The demiurge cre- 
ates the cosmic soul by persuading a pre-existing irrational force. It is 
precisely this combination of rationality and irrationality that makes the 
cosmos possible (there would be no movement without irrationality nor 
order without rationality; De an. procr. 1025e with p. 257) and harmonic 
(as evidenced by the seasons). 

The Timaeus — and, more specifically, Plutarch's own interpretation 
of the Timaeus — informs the comparison involving the sun, the demi- 
urge, and rulership. Plutarch probably did not expect every reader of the 
Lives to disentangle these implicit references. After all, understanding 
the gist of the message that Plutarch wants to bring across — the sun 
and the demiurge are adduced to advocate for a compromise between 
rationality and irrationality — does not demand much in the way of phil- 


20 See Demulder forthcoming a on De an. procr. 1026b. Babut 1969b: 362 n. 1 notes 
both Tim. 48a and De an. procr. 1026b as parallels to Phoc. 2.7. 

?! Of course persuasion, compulsion, and the relation between the two also constitute 
a crucial theme in Plato's political thought, most importantly in Resp. and Leg.; cf. e.g. 
Morrow 1953b. This may have facilitated the link between cosmology and political ethics 
here. 
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osophical technicalities. Moreover, Plutarch shows no great concern 
with philosophical preciseness here, perhaps judging that that would be 
superfluous or even misguided in this biographical context.” For in- 
stance, the ruler is compared both to the sun (undergoing the combined 
movement of sameness and difference) and to the demiurge (making a 
mixture by persuading necessity) and there is no further explanation of 
how we should understand the connection between the two comparantia. 
However, the subtle references show, more fundamentally perhaps, how 
Plutarch’s reading of the Timaeus shapes his thinking about the cosmos 
and hence legitimises his ethics. Even the gist of the comparison — the 
demiurge and the sun illustrating how rationality and irrationality can 
be combined — is underpinned by the Timaeus as it is read on Plutarch's 
terms. 

It remains to be seen now how Phocion and Cato Minor relate to the 
cosmic imagery. From the outset it is clear that we are dealing with two 
eminently virtuous men who are up against adverse túyn (РЛос. 1.4–6 fo- 
cusing on Phocion; 3.1—5 focusing on Cato; 3.6–9 comparing the two; the 
cosmological passage at 2.6—9 concludes a series of general remarks on 
the subject, which come between the focus on Phocion and the focus on 
Cato). By the end of the prologue, there is no question that both are ‘good 
men and devoted to the state’ (ауадфу кої полткфу будрфу, Phoc. 3.6) 
with a similar and commendable set of virtues: 


TOUTMV бё TOV бубрфу ai åpetaÌ LEYPL TOV TEAELTAIMV кой ётороу 
бїафорф@у éva характђра. кої џорфђу Kai хрдџа колуду дос 
EYKEKPALEVOV EKMEPOVLOW, фолер ioo pétpo реретурёуоо прос TO 
avOTHPOV TOD PUaVOPaTOD, коі трос то аофолес TOD &vópstov, код 
тйс олёр GAA@V LEV xnóguovíac, DEP ADTOV 5’ ёфоріос, кої трос HEV 
TO aloypov evraPstac, прос dé то бікооу EvTOVIASG ovvnppoouévnc 
ópotoc: (Рћос. 3.8–9) 


[T]he virtues of these men, even down to their ultimate and minute 
differences, show that their natures had one and the same stamp, 
shape, and general colour; they were an equal blend, so to speak, of 
severity and kindness, of caution and bravery, of solicitude for others 
and fearlessness for themselves, of the careful avoidance of baseness 
and, in like degree, the eager pursuit of justice. 


The virtues of Phocion and Cato, as they are introduced here, correspond 
to the cosmic image in the sense that they are a mixture (гукекрашеуоу, 
ueuetyuévov, oovnppoopnévno). The first instance of what is mixed – то 
abotnpov and то філбудролоу — recalls the need for a compromise be- 


2 Cf. Quaest. conv. 1.1.615a-b on misplaced philosophical technicity. 
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tween the statesman’s own rationality and the irrationality of the mob 
(cf. то oeuvòv Exovoa TH nwel дбоџектом, 2.9).2> The cosmic mod- 
el for statesmanship sanctions this compromising stance. In that sense 
it differs from the ideal of the philosopher king that Plato expresses in 
the Republic. This is suggested when Plutarch introduces Cato Minor by 
translating Cicero: 


Kai үйр odtos ob лдаубу Éoygv 0982 npooquAc SYA то дос, 00S’ 
Tiv0nosv Ev тў тодлтвї@ лрос Хбрту. GAN’ ó LEV Кікёроу фтүсїу отобу 
слер év TH ПАолоуостомте кој оок £v TH 'Роролох TOAITEDOLEVOV 
опоотадит тїс ололејас еклесећу“ uoi бё TADTO бокєї лодећу tols 
uu) коб” орау екфомета корлоїс. oc yàp &keívoug ђогос орфутес 
кої даоџаСоутес od хрфутал, обтос | Кӧтоуос apyatotpomia, oux 
xpóvov лоллфу £mwyevouévn Bios дтефдоровт Kai лоуђротс 20201, 
боёсу uèv siye реүбллу Kai KA£oc, оок гуђрџове ёё cai урєїоїс oux 
Варос Kai нёүєӨос тйс аретйс ёсоциєтроу toic KADEOTHOL колроїс. 
(Phoc. 3.1—3) 


For his [i.e. Cato’s] manners were not winning, nor pleasing to the 
populace, nor was he eminent in his public career for popularity. In- 
deed, Cicero [Ad Ап. 2.1.8] says it was because he acted as if he 
lived in Plato’s commonwealth, and not among the dregs of Romulus, 
that he was defeated when he stood for the consulship; but I think he 
fared just as fruits do which make their appearance out of season. For, 
as we look upon these with delight and admiration, but do not use 
them, so the old-fashioned character of Cato, which, after a long lapse 
of time, made its appearance among lives that were corrupted and 
customs that were debased, enjoyed great repute and fame, but was 
not suited to the needs of men because of the weight and grandeur of 
its virtue, which were out of all proportion to the immediate times. 


The fact that this passage comes between the cosmic image and the in- 
troduction of Phocion and Cato as compromisers is informatively puz- 
zling. The cosmic model and its application to the virtuous natures of 
the protagonists of the pair seem to be contradicted as soon as they are 
announced. By not being persuasive (où 219avov), well-disposed towards 
the mob (лросфілёс YA), or concerned with pleasing them to gain pop- 

22 Roskam 2014b has shown how in Plutarch the opposed principles of austerity and 
philanthropy are often combined in various brands of euergetism. At 525 he connects 
Phoc. 2.7–9 and 3.8. 

24% ‘Nam Catonem nostrum non tu amas plus quam ego; sed tamen Ше optimo an- 
imo utens et summa fide nocet interdum rei publicae; dicit enim tamquam in Platonis 
пломте(а, non tamquam in Romuli faece, sententiam." 
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ularity (лрос yaptv), Cato was going against the recommendations of the 
comparison (cf. &vOune(kovoa ледоџеуолс Kai бодсо то лрос YEP, 
2.8) rather than illustrating them. His approach lacked harmony (оок 
EVIPLOOE, бсоциетроу) and shows that the correct compromise is incred- 
ibly hard to achieve, particularly in a polis marked by adverse tóym (ломе 
£v тоуолс GBovANToOIs yevouévn, 2.4): such a community ‘brings to ruin 
with herself the man who speaks but to win her favour, and she brings to 
ruin before herself the man who will not court her favour’ (covazóAAvot 
yàp TOV прос Хбрту Хеуомта, кої лроалол ов! TOV LN YaPICOLEVOV, 2.5). 

The Cato Minor largely confirms this picture of Cato not quite living 
up to the demands of the cosmic model after all. From the outset Plutarch 
emphasises Cato’s rigidity: even as a child, Cato was ‘inflexible, imper- 
turbable, and altogether steadfast’ (атрелтоу код аладес Kai Bépotov, Ca. 
Mi. 1.3). These traits were obviously strengthened when he came into con- 
tact with Stoicism, which inspired him to delight in ‘that form of goodness 
which consists in rigid justice that will not bend to clemency or favour? 
(tod коло? то лєрї THY околосђупу ATEVES кої акацлтоу eic ёллєікє1юу ў 
yaptv, 4.2). This lofty Stoic ideal contrasts with the Platonic cosmological 
comparison of the introduction, where Plutarch recommended the imita- 
tion of the well-bent (гукаштис) spiral of the sun through an approach to 
politics that does not ban &rieíkei nor neglect yaptc. 

A good example of how Cato’s rigidity could be detrimental is his 
handling of Pompey’s triumphant return to Rome in 62 BCE after a suc- 
cessful campaign in the East. After relating how Cato rebuffed Pompey’s 
attempts to forge an alliance by marrying one of Cato’s nieces, Plutarch 
jumps in to offer his own judgement. Cato had made an error (Éotxev ó 
Kátov оџдартећу, 30.9), which ironically was rooted in his radical aversion 
to errors: Cato was ‘so afraid of the slight transgressions of Pompey as to 
allow him to commit the greatest of all’ (та шкро tod Поџлтїоо фотдећс 
åuaptňuata TO џгутотоу лертедем, 30.10). Pompey was then driven into 
the arms of Caesar, and their alliance would eventually lead to the end of 
the republic. Once again Cato falls short of the cosmic compromise model. 

This focus on Cato’s austerity, however, is only one part of the story. 
We also learn how Cato’s oratorical хбр compensated for his moral 
rigidity (Ca. Mi. 5.3), about his mourning for his dear brother, which 
reveals ‘how much tenderness and affection was present in the man's 
inflexibility and firmness’ (oov év тф [...] бүубилто Kai отеррф Tod 
аудрос TO йнєроу vv Kai фиосторуоу, 11.4 [tr. modified]), and even 
about his observance of the émtsixeia, which he rejected on (Stoic) prin- 
ciple (53.6; cf. 4.2 for the rejection).? In reaction to Caesar's rabble-rous- 
ing politics, Cato allowed for concessions, which calmed the 6yAoc and 


25 On Plutarch's Platonic endorsement of емекета, which goes against the Stoics, 
see Calvo Martinez 1999. Cf. also Frazier 2016: 318—322. 
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were perceived as “ап act of humanity and kindness’ (th фиаудрогиа. 
тоот кої харит, 26.1). Immediately after this, however, he was attacked 
by an opponent, whom he had tried to placate as well, for being ‘yielding 
and timorous’ (гудтобутос adtod Kai лтђовоутос, 26.4), and he reverted 
to his austere stance.?ó 

In short, Cato is neither a perfect illustration of the cosmic image nor 
a caricatural foil for it. The same thing goes for Phocion, although his 
divergence from the model is less outspoken and somewhat less prob- 
lematic.”’ Plutarch’s Lives are seldom black-and-white moralism, which 
involves the simple application of some model.?* Plutarch knew that life 
is messy, that human virtue is never perfect, and that the example of the 
cosmos should be followed but will never be attained, even if its inbuilt 
irrationality 1s taken into account. The cosmic image that opens the book 
about Phocion and Cato is not Plutarch's big answer. It is his big ques- 
tion. The reader has to do most of the rest of the work.?? 

One of the more specific questions prompted by the cosmic image, 
I think, is if and how this model can possibly square with Cato’s Stoi- 
cism, which accounts for his generally uncompromising austerity.*° As 
a Stoic, Cato would probably not have endorsed the cosmology behind 
the image: Stoicism simply did not allow for irrationality to be part of 
the cosmic make-up (cf. p. 274). At the end of his life, Cato is depicted 
by Plutarch as obsessively reading Plato's Phaedo (Ca. Mi. 68.2; 70.2) 
before committing a rather messy and pathetic suicide, which compares 


26 Cf. e.g. Swain 1990: 197-200; Duff 19996: 147-155 for more examples and further 
discussion along these lines. 

27 Compare e.g. Phoc. 8.2 (Phocion's austerity, disregard for хбр, and opposition of 
the mob) with 10.5—7 (Phocion was successfully т\бос and adotnpdc at the same time). 
Pelling 2002e: 357 points out that the first life is often the more straightforward of the 
pair; ‘the first Life [sc. of a pair] often reflects an important normal pattern, the sec- 
ond Life exploits it with an interesting variation' (original emphasis). Cf. also Stadter 
2015g: 243—245. See Swain 1990: 200 for the suggestion that this also applies to Phoc. 
— Ca. Mi. 

% See esp. Duff 1999b: esp. 66—71; Pelling 2002c. Cf. also e.g. Stadter 2015f. 

? Plutarch invites his readers to make up their own minds at Comp. Ag., Cleom. et 
Gracch. 5.7; cf. Agis 2.9 (тота рёу оду &mkpiweic adtdc ёк тїс óu]yrjogoc). Cf. Duff 
гопа. 

3° Duff1999b: 155-158 convincingly argues that Stoicism plays an important albeit not 
blatantly obvious role in Plutarch’s characterisation of Cato. Cf. also Babut 19696: 170– 
175; Swain 1990: 199—201 for similarly nuanced views and Alexiou 1998: esp. 386 on 
аладгло, in Ca. Mi. and other Lives (cf. also Dillon 2016: esp. 14—15, who independently 
reaches similar general conclusions; on Plutarch's views on Stoic аладето and his prefer- 
ence for џетрлоладгта, see also Dillon 1983: 511—515 [= Dillon 1990: chap. VIII]; Becchi 
2005). 
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unfavourably to its Socratic model (and to Phocion’s more succesfully 
Socratic death).?! In a pair of Lives steeped in Platonism, it may be le- 
gitimate to ask whether the Stoic Cato misread the Timaeus just like he 
misread the Phaedo.’ 


2. The ruler and the demiurge in the historical works 


We have already seen that Plutarch cites Cicero's criticism of Cato Mi- 
nor, who behaved as if he was living in Plato’s ideal nosia (Phoc. 
3.2): his excessive austerity stood in the way of persuasiveness (cf. ov 
Ti0avóv, 3.1). Commenting on that reference, Plutarch connects this with 
his model of harmonic compromise. According to that model, Cato's in- 
credibly virtuous conduct sometimes failed due to its unharmonic use- 
lessness (оок гуђрџове [...] тоїс хреголс, 3.3). A similar criticism of the 
austerity of the Republic can be found in the first epideictic oration On 
the Fortune or the Virtue of Alexander. In the encomiastic spirit of the 
speech, Alexander's philosophical nature even trumps that of Plato or 
Socrates: they lacked persuasiveness (лолЛо?с ook émetoav, 328c) and 
many of their pupils went astray, while Alexander successfully educated 
even hordes of barbarians through philosophy (328c-d).? Plato's Re- 
public receives a harsh verdict here: ‘Plato wrote a book on the One 
Ideal Constitution, but because of its forbidding character he could not 
persuade anyone to adopt it’ (ПАатоу рёу yàp шоу ypayas noAwstov 
oùõéva TETELKEV AUTH хрђодол дта TO AVOTHPOV, 3281-е). As an alterna- 


31 See esp. Trapp 1999 and Zadorojnyi 2007; cf. also Geiger 1979: 63-64; Swain 
1990: 198; Geiger 1999: 357-360; Alcalde Martín 1999: 167—170; Duff 1999b: 141-145; 
Pelling 2002f: 377; Roskam 20152: 127—128; Rauh 2018: 66—71. 

? Apart from using Phd. as an important intertext (see previous note), Plutarch com- 
pares Cato's friendship with Marcus Favonius to that of Socrates with his sympotic com- 
panion Apollodorus (Ca. Mi. 46.1), and several other echoes of Symp. have been detected 
(Duff 1999b: 143; cf. also Trapp 1999: 490). Moreover, Zadorojnyi 2007: 225-226 has 
connected Ca. Mi. to Plato's critique of writing in Phdr. 2746–2786. On the other hand, 
I do not think, contra Leão 2010: 187 n. 17, that there are echoes of Plato’s РЇ. in the 
first paragraph of Phoc.: the ship of state metaphor is far too widespread (see e.g. Brock 
2013: 53—67) and Plutarch's use of it here far too general to allow for that conclusion. I 
have similar concerns regarding the rather vague allusions to Gorgias 5156—5194 that 
Trapp 1999: 488 detects in Phoc. 2 (see e.g. Brock 2013: 69-82 for medical imagery in po- 
litical thought, which is the main issue here). Alcalde Martín 1999 notes further parallels 
that point to general Socratic tendencies (cf. Duff 2011a: 141—145; Beck 2014: 470—473 on 
the Socratic paradigm in this pair of Lives). 

3 Muccioli 1995: 280 and Boys-Stones 2018: 510-511 rightly emphasise the rhetorical 
force of this argument. 
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tive to this Cato-like approach of excessive austerity and lack of persua- 
sion, Alexander adopted a different course: 


GAA Kotvóg KEW деобеу APLOOTIS кої SIAAAAKTIS TOV SA@V 
уошСом, ODS TA AOYM итү сомтуг tois ОлАо1с лоСоџеуос «kai» eic 
тото соугугукфу та лаутаходеу, фолер EV кролћру фото ШОС 
тоос Віоос кої tà HON кої тоос удџоос Kai <тас> диштас, лотріда 
LEV тру oikovpiévrv плроогтасеу тугодол ломтос [...]. (De Al. Magn. 
fort. 3296) 


But, as he believed that he came as а heaven-sent governor to all, and 
as a mediator for the whole world, those whom he could not persuade 
to unite with him, he conquered by force of arms, and he brought 
together into one body all men everywhere, uniting and mixing in 
one great loving-cup, as it were, men’s lives, their characters, their 
marriages, their very habits of life. He bade them all consider as their 
fatherland the whole inhabited earth [...]. 


As we shall see, Plutarch’s presentation of Alexander in this work ties in 
with his general conception of a cosmopolitanism that combines Greek 
patriotism with openness to barbarian practices (p. 253). The role of the 
åpuoctńc who imposes sameness on difference (gig тадто ODVEVEYKMV 
та Tavtayo0ev) by making a cosmic mixture is eminently suited to 
this conception. The image of the кротђр фїйотїстос elegantly illus- 
trates Alexander's endeavour. Plutarch transforms the sympotic коме 
Qu.otnoía, the cup used for toasts of friendship,? into a кратђр, which 
was used to mix the wine. He may have been inspired by one or more ep- 
isodes from the biographical tradition on Alexander and by general ideas 
on political concord,* but the кратђр may also point to demiurgy. After 


* Cf. also, as Froidefond in Frazier and Froidefond 1990: 120 n. 3 points out, 
Plutarch's description of Osiris’ civilising mission in De Is. et. Os. 356a—b. 

35 Of course this cup is extensively discussed in Athenaeus’ list of sympotic cups 
(epitome addition to 11.502b; cf. p. 125). At 11.503f, the character ‘Plutarch’ uses a 
QuU.otnoía to propose such a toast. 

3% AsD'Angelo 1998: 207 n. 17 rightly points out — and despite what Quellenforschung 
assumed – the image of the кратђр фїйотїстос ‘è senza dubbio opera di Plut[arco] e non 
trova riscontro nel passo di Eratostene [apud Strabo 1.4.9], che in qualche modo é sotteso 
alla composizione di questo capitolo [1.е. De Al. Magn. fort. $ 6]; cf. already Badi- 
an 1958: 432-440. Plutarch may have been thinking about Alexander’s banquet in Opis 
(Arrian, Anabasis of Alexander 7.11.8-9) or about marriage rites uniting Persian women 
with Greek and Macedonian men at Susa (De Alex. Magn. fort. 329d—f; Alex. 70.3); see 
the discussion of earlier scholarship in Daverio Rocchi 2013: 458-461, who convincingly 
concludes that *il contesto non consente nessun aggancio a momenti storicamente docu- 
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all, a кратђр was used by the demiurge to mix the cosmic soul (Zim. 41d) 
and, although Plato seems to be thinking about a metallurgic rather than 
a sympotic context (cf. p. 123 n. 85), connecting this with Alexander's 
demiurge-like approach is not far-fetched and neither is, as we have seen 
(p. 106), connecting demiurgy and the sympotic sphere. 

This does not necessarily mean that the Republic is thrown out of 
the window. After all, the Republic's philosopher king is also engaged 
in making a mixture (соццетууоутгс те кої xepavvovrec, Resp. 6.501b), 
and the law of the ideal city serves to bring ‘the citizens into harmony 
with each other through persuasion or compulsion’ (cuvappóttov то®с 
поћтос лє1Өої те Kai àvé&ykn, 7.519e).?? The philosopher king certainly 
has some demiurgic aspects.** On the other hand, the mixture advocated 
in the Republic can hardly be called a compromise: the mixture associat- 
ed with compromise is criticised as being the hallmark of the timocratic 
constitution, the ‘best’ inferior constitution of the Republic and thus fall- 
ing short of the aristocratic ideal (8.547b, 548c). Moreover, the philos- 
opher king starts from a clean slate (6.501a), while Alexander, like the 
demiurge, works with what is at hand. According to the Republic, then, a 
compromise model is at least theoretically not the best option. Plutarch's 
reaction to this discrepancy between the austerity of the Republic and a 
compromise model, I suggest, is to save the philosopher king by rethink- 
ing what kind of harmonic mixture we should look for in politics. The 
answer, of course, lies with the demiurgic model of the Timaeus. 

It is significant in this regard that, along with his Roman counterpart 
Numa, Lycurgus is Plutarch's clearest and most explicitly announced 
instance of a philosopher king (esp. Мит. 20.6–8; Lyc. 31.1-3).? The 
Spartan constitution that Lycurgus installed is Plato’s epitome of the tim- 
ocratic regime (Resp. 8.545a). Lycurgus — and the same thing goes for 


mentabili. L'immagine del cratere philotesios é stata adattata da Plutarco ad Alessandro 
senza fare rifermento a specifiche e concrete libagioni del sovrano’. 

? [n this passage from Resp. as well as in De Al. Magn. fort. 329c, compulsion and 
persuasion are both presented as viable options. Strictly speaking the same is the case 
in Plato's account of the creation of the cosmic soul as Plutarch interpreted it, but this is 
never made explicit, and the cosmic comparison in the Phoc. even seems to deny it. 

38 Desmond 2011: 28 connects the conception of the philosopher king as a demiurge 
of virtue (Resp. 6.500c-d) with Tim. It should be noted, on the other hand, that the recap 
of the Resp. that opens Tim. does not speak of the philosopher king at all. Schofield 
1999a notes this and suggests that the philosopher king is eventually revived through the 
character Timaeus and the political constellation that the Critias starts to describe before 
it breaks off. 

? Cf. also Comp. Dem. et Cic. 3.4. Cf. Wardman 1974: 50, 203, 207—209; Aalders 
1982: 41-42; Hershbell 1995: 214-215; Muccioli 1995: esp. 281; Desmond 2011: 61-86; 
Pelling 2014: 149. 
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Numa – may be called a philosopher king but he does not fit the Repub- 
lic's bill, as Boulet has shown: while the philosophically fanatical Numa 
ultimately remains too detached to be an excellent statesman according 
to the criteria of the Republic, Plutarch's Lycurgus errs on the other side.*° 

In any case the explanation for this less than wholehearted adoption 
of the philosopher king model is not that, in the Lycurgus — Numa as well 
as in the Lives in general, Plutarch suddenly ceases to be a Platonist, as 
Liebert claims.*! This is obvious, for instance, when Plutarch invokes 
demiurgy near the end of Lycurgus’ Life. The political reform has been 
completed and Lycurgus intends to leave Sparta: 


катвйлуинёушу SE toig 2016роїс ijr TOV кориотатеу 0л’ avdTOD, 
Kai tfjg moAiteiag гктедрацигуцс ікауфс Kai óvvapévng pépetv 
голу Kai odbe OV Eavtiic, Ффолер о ITAótov onoiv ёлі TH косро 
yevopévo kai ктупдгут туђу лрфту Kivnow грфромдђуол тоу деду, 
обтос &yaoOeic кої дуалтђоас то тйс vouo0goíac каллос кої цгугдос 
£v Еруф yevopévng Kai 089 PadiCovone, слебоноем, oc AVVOTOV ¿é 
avOparivns проуотас, @Ө@уатоу avtiv блоћлеїу Kai @кїутүтоу eic TO 
uA Ov. (Lyc. 29.1) 


When his principal institutions were at last firmly fixed in the customs 
of the people, and his civil polity had sufficient growth and strength 
to support and preserve itself, just as Plato says that Deity was re- 
joiced to see His universe come into being and make its first motion, 
so Lycurgus was filled with joyful satisfaction in the magnitude and 
beauty of his system of laws, now that it was in operation and mov- 
ing along its pathway. He therefore ardently desired, so far as human 
forethought could accomplish the task, to make it immortal, and let it 
go down unchanged to future ages. 


Plutarch declares his dependence on Plato. The parallel with the Timaeus 
(37c) is unmistakable indeed.” Lycurgus is like the demiurge who has 
set the cosmos in motion (ктуудеу, РІ. ~ ктупдеутп, Plu.): he rejoices 
at his accomplishment (пудобдт те кої evepavOsic, Pl. ~ гофраудђуол 


^ Boulet 2005; 2014: 449—452. 

^! Liebert 2009; cf. Liebert 2016: 109-110 n. 56. On the Platonic aspects of the Lives, 
see e.g. Wardman 1974: 203-211; Duff 19996: 72—98; Opsomer 2016b; cf. also Opsomer 
2011a; Beneker 2012: esp. 58—102. 

? [tis of course chronologically absurd to say that Lycurgus adopted Plato's political 
model. In the narrative of the Lycurgus, it is the other way around: Plato and other phi- 
losophers adopted Lycurgus' model (Lyc. 31.3); cf. Quaest. conv. 8.2.719a. 
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том бебу, обтос буүасӨғіс Kai Gyamjouc, Plu.?), but ће is not yet fully 
satisfied. Lycurgus’ joy inspires him to try to make his moving creation 
(BadiZovbons) as much like something immovable (ак уто) as possible. 
Similarly, in the Timaeus, the demiurge’s joy is the cause of his attempt 
to make the moving cosmos (ктуђдем, 37c; ктуђтом, 37d) more like its 
intelligible model, which is immovable (актуђтес, 38a). While the de- 
miurge achieves this by creating everlasting time as the moving image 
of eternity (cf. p. 197), Lycurgus puts measures in place to ensure the 
diachronic stability of his political cosmos.“ Rather elegantly, Plutarch 
points out that this political eternity can never be fully achieved due to 
human providential deficiency (0с дмостоу ¿6 àvO0ponívng лроуогас). 
He knows, of course, that the reasons for the imperfect cosmic eternity 
are different: that imperfection is not due to demiurgic providential de- 
ficiency but because the cosmos is sensible (Zim. 37d). While Lycurgus, 
then, is compared to the demiurge, Plutarch makes sure to indicate the 
differences as well. 

What kind of political cosmos did Lycurgus create, and how did that 
Spartan кӧсрос — which is how Herodotus (1.65.4) calls Lycurgus’ crea- 
tion? — fare? In the Phocion — Cato Minor, the demiurgic model served 
to emphasise the need for harmonic mingling. The same emphasis can be 
found in the Lycurgus: 


o0to TO лоћтеора ToD Aukoópyoo ueičavtoc, брос @кратоу ёті 
тђу óÀtyapyíav кої ioyopàv oi рет’ одтоу орфутес сларүфсау kai 
Өороорёуцу, ös gow 6 ПХатоу, oiov yaALov &uBáAXovot adTH тту 
TOV &pópov SdvaLLV, ётєсї TOV LAALOTA TPIÁKOVTA kai EKATOV ретй 
окођруоу лротоу тфу лері "EAatov гфорфу катастадёутоу ёлі 
Geonójutov Васілғ0оутос: (Lyc. 7.1) 


5 Lycurgus’ achievement is marked by к@АХос kai игугбос, just like the demiurge’s: 


at Tim. 92c the cosmos is called uéyiotog and код лотос. 

^ According to Liebert 2016: 124, 144, 201 the function of this passage is to express 
the self-sufficiency of Sparta, ‘a city entirely transparent within itself but entirely re- 
moved from the vision of outsiders' (124). On this reading, interest in the political cosmos 
is opposed to instead of fostered by interest in the natural cosmos (the latter interest being 
prominent in Num. and absent from Lyc.) (201; cf. also 151—152). However, apart from the 
fact that this interpretation would be hard to square with Plutarch's general thought on 
(political) ethics and cosmology, I fail to see textual reasons to adopt it: Plutarch's con- 
cern here (and Plato's concern in the corresponding passage from Tim.) is with durability 
rather than isolation. 

55 Cf. Cartledge 1998: 2. On the possible connections between the political and the 
natural cosmos in Spartan thought, see Ferrari 2008. 
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Although Lycurgus thus tempered his civil polity, nevertheless the 
oligarchical element in it was still unmixed and dominant, and his 
successors, seeing it ‘swelling and foaming’, as Plato [Leg. 3.692a] 
says, ‘imposed as it were a curb upon it, namely, the power of the 
ephors’. It was about a hundred and thirty years after Lycurgus that 
the first ephors, Elatus and his colleagues, were appointed, in the 
reign of Theopompus. 


This Theopompus, Plutarch continues, was criticised by his wife for re- 
linquishing part of his power, but he defended himself by claiming that 
by sharing his power with the ephors, he made his power ‘greater, in 
that it will last longer’ ("не о uèv обу,’ сілеїу, ‘Sow ypoviwtépav’, Lyc. 
7.2). Lycurgus’ earlier attempt at creating a mixture had consisted in 
creating a senate to mediate between the tyrannical tendencies of the 
kings and the democratic tendencies of the mob (5.10–14). The later de- 
velopment of the ephorate, then, is presented by Plutarch as being in line 
with and even as emerging from Lycurgus’ approach, whose ‘wisdom 
and foresight’ (sogiav кої npóvotav, 7.5) ensured the mindset that ac- 
cepted such a change towards an even better mixture. Plutarch points 
this out by comparing Sparta, which had Lycurgus as its political har- 
moniser and mingler (о тўу ломтеој арџосдџеуос Kai керасас), to its 
neighbours Messenia and Argos, where political chaos (ovvtapééavtEc) 
was caused by the disastrous combination of the kings’ hybris and the 
people's unwillingness to be persuaded (6ppei puév TOV pacUéov, оок 
evre sia бё TOV ÓyAov, 7.5 [text modified*’]). 

Sparta receives better (yet not uncritical) press in Plato’s Laws than in 
the Republic. The former dialogue, then, is the obvious Platonic back- 
bone of the Lycurgus. The Laws’ overall benevolent presentation of the 


46 By attributing the institution of the ephorate to Theopompus instead of Lycurgus, 
Plutarch is following the tradition represented by Aristotle (Pol. 1313a26); there was an 
alternative tradition (Xen., Lac. 8), which did include the ephorate among Lycurgus’ 
institutions. 

47 I follow the reading of the manuscripts, as in the Loeb and Виде; the Teubner 
adopts van Herwerden's conjecture [ook] desta, which yields more or less the same 
sense but is unnecessary. 

48 On Plato's ideas on Sparta, see the efficient account of Lévy 2005 and the much 
more extensive treatment by De Brasi 2013; cf. also e.g. Morrow 1960: esp. 40-63; Pow- 
ell 1994. 

4% Helmbold and O’Neil 1959: 58, in a rare interpretative comment accompanying 
their list of quotations and references, note that *one begins to feel certain that Plut. had 
been reading the Leges while working on the Lycurgus’. On Platonism and Platonic ref- 
erences in the Lyc., see also Schneeweiss 1979; de Blois and Bons 1995; de Blois 20052; 
2005b; Lane 2013. Stadter 1999 focuses on Resp. and the connection with Plutarch's 
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Spartan mixed constitution squares quite well, as Morrow has suggested, 
with the Timaeus’ take on demiurgy and the mixture of the cosmic soul.?? 
Plutarch nowhere explicitly makes this connection but it is compatible 
with what he is doing in the Lycurgus.?! In any case, the Lycurgus shows 
that Plutarch's philosopher king resembles the demiurge and that the har- 
monic mixture that he creates recalls the Timaeus-like compromise from 
the Phocion rather than the harmony of the Republic.? 

Fast-forward to the fourth century BCE. Lycurgus’ cosmos, whose 
stability had been confirmed rather than threatened by the introduction 
of the ephorate, finally falters under the kingship of Agesilaus.? His 
warlike conduct eventually leads to the defeat of the Spartans at Leuctra 
in 371 BCE, followed by almost a decade of Theban reign in Sparta. 
After beginning his Agesilaus by explaining how Agesilaus became king 
against all odds (Ages. 1—3), Plutarch reminds us of the Lycurgan legacy, 
which ensured a mixture in which the kings were at variance with the 
ephors and the senate (4.3-4). Agesilaus did not respect this tradition of 
beneficent дтафора but instead cosied up to the ephors and senators (4.5) 
and allowed both friends and enemies to get away with anything (5.1—2). 
Although he meant well, he unwittingly increased his own power beyond 
bounds (4.6, 5.3-4). Plutarch then inserts an authorial comment in the 
form of a cosmological observation: 


кадалер үйр oi фосткої TO veikog оїоутол Kai туђу ёрту, ei TOV блу 
&GoipsOsg(n, отђуол uèv ду và obpóvia, лодсаобол бё лбутоу тђу 
yéveow Kai кіуоту ъло тїс лрос лаута. AGVT@V брроуіос, обтос 


Ages. On Lyc. — Num. and Plutarch's Sparta, see also Liebert 2016: 77—218, although I am 
not quite convinced by his central claim that Lycurgus is *Plutarch's literary alter ego’ 
(8). For Plutarch's views on the large-scale history of Sparta, see further esp. Tigerstedt 
1974: 226—264 and cf. Aalders 1982: 38—41; Muccioli 1995: 281; Lucchesi 2014. 

* Morrow 1953a argues that Leg. is Plato’s attempt to introduce the demiurgic model 
in politics; cf. also Morrow 1960: 521—543 on Plato's presentation of the mixed constitu- 
tion and its similarities to the account on the cosmic soul in Tim. 

>! Cf. chapter 1.3 on Plutarch’s combined reading of Tim. and Leg. On Plutarch's 
ideas on the mixed constitution, see Aalders 1982: 36. Cf. O’Meara 2013: 288—289 on the 
mixed constitution in Middle Platonic political philosophy. 

? This could have been a way out for Futter 2012, whose struggle to reconcile the 
Platonic ideals of Resp. with the Spartan mixed constitution ends in aporia. 

5 Cf. Shipley 1997: 24-26; Stadter 1999; but see Liebert 2016: 116 n. 82, 125 (and 
Lucchesi 2014: 74-100 goes more or less in the same direction) for a slightly different 
view, which depends on флота. as the single positive driving force of Lycurgus’ re- 
gime according to Plutarch; on my reading, which continues along the lines of the oth- 
er previously cited studies, Lycurgus’ regime represents a balance between quia and 
uotutia, which is disrupted during Agesilaus’ reign. 
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éousv о Локомкос моџобетус олеккаоџа тїс ёретђс éuparAciv 
gis тђу лолтеіау TO MIAdVIKOV код фиотшоу, бі tiva toic dryaOoic 
длафорду кої &pjuAav eivai прос GAANAOVS PovAdLEVOS: THY үйр 
avOvneikovoav TH üveAÉéykvo yópw, друђу Kai dvayaviotov oğoav 
ovK ӧрӨфс̧ орбуотюу Хеугодал. (Ages. 5.5) 


Natural philosophers are of the opinion that, if strife and discord 
should be banished from the universe, the heavenly bodies would 
stand still, and all generation and motion would cease in consequence 
of the general harmony. And so the Spartan lawgiver seems to have 
introduced the spirit of ambition and contention into his civil polity 
as an incentive to virtue, desiring that good citizens should always be 
somewhat at variance and in conflict with one another, and deeming 
that complaisance which weakly yields without debate, which knows 
no effort and no struggle, to be wrongly called concord. 


As with the џадпиолког of the Phocion, the label фосікої actually 
points to a specific figure: Lycurgan demiurgy is connected here with 
an Empedoclean cosmos in which friendship and strife both play an es- 
sential role and should be in balance.** This is, indeed, how Plutarch 
interpreted Empedocles: he equates Empedocles' friendship and strife 
with the rational and irrational parts of the cosmic soul respectively (De 
an procr. 10266; De Is. et Os. 3706; cf. p. 211). Both complete strife (De 
facie 926e) and complete absence of strife (De an. procr. 1025f-1026a; 
De Is. et Os. 370d) would make cosmos impossible. And, indeed, while 
Plutarch has invoked the Empedoclean cosmos to warn against Agesil- 
aus' removal of all strife through excessive and one-sided friendship, he 
ends the cosmological reflection by pointing out that ‘[t]his principle, 
however, must not be accepted without some reservations; for excessive 
rivalries are injurious to states, and productive of great perils’ (tadta 


* Contra Shipley 1997: по, who interprets the term as a general reference to Preso- 
cratic philosophers. Bos 1947: 48 (cf. also Flaceliére and Chambry 1973: 100 n. 4) is, ina 
way, right to point out that, although the language refers to Empedocles, the thought also 
seems to include Heraclitus (Luppino Manes in Luppino Manes, Marcone, and Ghilli 
1996: 155 n. 27, however, mistakenly points exclusively to Heraclitus). In this regard it 
is useful to compare De 15. et Os. 370d (cf. p. 211 for the dualistic context): Heraclitus 
declares war to be the father of all things (fr. B53 DK) and thus opposes Homer, who 
wished that strife would vanish (Л. 18.107). This comes close to the beginning of this 
passage from Ages. In De Is. et. Os., Plutarch goes on to point out that this is one-sided, 
since Heraclitus mentions only one pole of the dualistic spectrum here (Plutarch finds the 
other pole in fr. B94 DK). He subsequently turns to Empedocles, whose friendship and 
strife account for both poles. Both poles are also implicitly present in the passage from 
Ages. 
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рёу ођу оюк Gv обтос тїс AMA ovyxoprostev: ai үйр ónepBoAai тфу 
MUOVIKIOV YOAETAL toic MOAEOL Kai џвудХоос ктудоуоос Éyovot, 5.7): 
in a ломтета as in the cosmos филма and уғїкос̧, rest and motion, should 
both be present and in balance. 

This last remark announces Agesilaus’ veering from Scylla to Cha- 
rybdis: in the rest of the biography is little about excessive friendship 
and a lot about excessive strife. The reference to Empedoclean cosmol- 
ogy thus underpins Plutarch’s exploration of excessive фиом(ејкта 
and potia, which is a major theme in the Agesilaus — Pompey рат“ 
Shortly after the cosmological reflection, for instance, Plutarch relates 
how Agesilaus became increasingly annoyed by the popularity and in- 
fluence of his former lover Lysander. To curb Lysander’s power, Agesi- 
laus demoted him to royal meat carver. Lysander understandably held a 
grudge after that but he died before he could act on it. If not, ‘he would 
have brought about a great disturbance [literally: motion] in conse- 
quence of this quarrel’ (ueyaAnv Gv блерубсосдол Kivnow ёк то®тт\с тйс 
да форас, Ages. 8.4; cf. Lys. 23).°° 


5 See Hillman 1994: esp. 272-279; Shipley 1997: 12-13; Bearzot 2005; Trego 2013; 
Nevin 2014: esp. 46–49. On quiovikía and ф1лоуғікіо (and the difficulty and general use- 
lessness of distinguishing between the two), see Shipley 1997: 71—72; Duff 1999b: 83; 
Pelling 2002d: 341, 345 n. 24; Stadter 20151: 271—273; Lucchesi 2014: 64 n. 2. On 
purotmtia, see р. 50. For Ages. 5.5 quoted above, I have followed the Teubner, which pre- 
fers то фомкоу Kai фото over the varia lectio то PUdTILOV кої фіЛбуғєкоу. Duff 
I999b: 83 n. 38 prefers the latter alternative here (while rightly pointing out that it matters 
very little); this is plausible since Plutarch is clearly playing with the connection between 
уеїкос and фиом(ејкта. On the other hand, то фуомкоу код фото could be an echo 
of what Plato says about timocracy in Resp. 8.548c (фіЛоуікіол кой Protiiat). 

5% [n the other half of the Ages. — Pomp. pair, the establishment of the First Trium- 
virate provides an elegant element of соүкріслс, which suggests the relevance of the 
Empedoclean model for the entire two-life book. Pomp. 47.3: ў yàp фолер v okáoet 
тос GMOKAiCEIs &ravicoboa тус MOAEWS ісҳ0с eig EV ovveA000ca Kai yevopnévr] ша. ттүү 
лаута APAY LATA катастас1@сасау код котоВолођсау бусутоуоутстоу ролђу сло ову. 
о уођу Калеу тоос Aéyovtag оло тїс ботероу yevouévng лрос Косара. Hopanio 
дтафорас дматралђуол туђу лолу åpaptávetv ErEyEv оїтюцёуоос TO тећеотодоу OD yàp 
тђу отаоту 0008 туђу £yOpav, GAAG TV OVOTAOLV Kai TV OLOVOLAV одтфу TH лол какоу 
прфтоу угубодол кої péytotov. (‘For those opposing forces which, as in a vessel, pre- 
vented the city from rocking to and fro, were united into one, thereby giving to faction an 
irresistible momentum that overpowered and overthrew everything. At all events, Cato, 
when men said that the state had been overturned by the quarrel which afterwards arose 
between Caesar and Pompey, declared that they wrongly laid the blame on what had 
merely happened last; for it was not their discord nor yet their enmity, but their concord 
and harmony which was the first and greatest evil to befall the city.") On the corrupting 
influence of Lysander on the Spartan regime and the connection with Lys., see Hamilton 
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Another life yields another example of how the Empedoclean mod- 
el can serve to explain strife getting out of hand. The Hellenistic ruler 
Demetrius Poliorcetes, the son of the diadochus Antigonus, and his Ro- 
man counterpart Mark Antony have the dubious honour of being the only 
protagonists in the Lives who are explicitly introduced as negative exam- 
ples (Demetr. 1).°’ Plutarch starts his sketch of the geopolitical context in 
which Demetrius operated with a description of what happened after the 
death of Alexander, whom we encountered earlier as a demiurgic figure: 


nsi 5’, Фолер v toig '"ЕилєбокА&о®с otouíotg tù TO veikog 
Eveotl б1ї@афФор@ прос GAANAG xoi лолецос, UGAAOV SE toig GAANA@V 
алтоџеуокс кої TEAG.COVOW, обто TOV лао! toic Алесаудрођ бдтодохотс 
прос GAANAOVS бута суугу лолеџоу ai TOV лрауцатоу koi тфу 
tónov соудфеол TPOG viov émoíouv &mupavéotepov кої LOAAOV 
ебекаом, фолер Аупубуф тоте лрос Птолеџооу [...]. (Demetr. 5.1) 


But just as among the elements of the universe, according to Етре- 
docles, strife produces mutual dissension and war, particularly among 
those elements which touch or lie near one another, so the continuous 
wars which the successors of Alexander waged against one another 
were aggravated and more inflamed in some cases by the close prox- 
imity of interests and territories, as at this time in the case of Antigo- 
nus and Ptolemy. [tr. modified**] 


Demetrius is drawn into his father’s conflict with Ptolemy and, more 
generally speaking, into an atmosphere that is all уғїкос and по qua: 
there is a lack of cosmic balance. This at least raises the question of 
how much of Demetrius’ badness is due to his milieu. Like Antony, he 
was what Plato called a great nature (Resp. 6.491d—-e): both men ‘bore 
most ample testimony to the truth of Plato's saying that great natures 
exhibit great vices also, as well as great virtues’ (udAtota дђ TO ПАбтоу 
нартортүс@утоу, STL код кокіос пгудлас orep ёретйс ai пеудлол фосетс 


1992: 4215—4218, focusing on the episode under discussion; cf. also, more generally, Duff 
1997; Mossé 1999; Bearzot 2005; Lucchesi 2014: 101—115; Trego 2014; Stadter 2015h. 

3 See Duff 19996: 45-49, 53-65, 115; cf. Wardman 1974: 32-36, 49-78; Candau 
Morón 1999a; Duff 2004. 

55 The Loeb text and translation follow two manuscripts that suggest (the one in 
margine, the other as a correction) reading 610 то уғїкос Kai туу филма. This is obviously 
the work of a reader who spotted the Empedoclean reference but missed the Plutarchan 
point, which is precisely that there was only veikog/nóAspog in this post-Alexandrian 
environment. On the connection between Empedocles’ угїкос and Heraclitus’ лолеџос, 
see De Is. et Os. 370d-e. 
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éxpépovot, Demetr. 1.7).? As Duff argues, Plutarch seems to think that 
Demetrius’ evevia (Demetr. 4.5, 20.2) has ‘been perverted through a bad 
environment’. 

Agesilaus, however, seemed to create and foster this bad environment 
rather than to undergo it. The third act of Plutarch’s Spartan story, subse- 
quently, tells of a desperate attempt to turn the corrupted Spartan society 
back in the direction of Lycurgus’ constitution. The Spartan rulers Agis 
and Cleomenes, who are joined by Tiberius and Gaius Gracchus in an 
atypical, four-life book of Parallel Lives,$! are presented as conscious 
imitators of Lycurgus (Agis 6.2, 19.7; Cleom. 10.2; Comp. Ag., Cleom. et 
Gracch. 5.3; cf. Cleom. 18.2 for Cleomenes’ imitation of Lycurgus and 
Solon). However, Plutarch comments, ‘with Lycurgus no other Greek 
is worthy to be compared’ (GAAG Локооруф рёу ооб’ Aoc тїс EAAV@v 
лароВллтос ovbdeic, Comp. Ag., Cleom. et Gracch. 5.4; cf. Lyc. 31.3). The 
question remains where Agis and Cleomenes went wrong. Perhaps they 
were, as Pelling suggests, ‘over-inspired by a grand idea',9 thus almost 
ironically failing the demiurgic compromise model by trying too hard to 
achieve it. 

Another statesman who at least tried to compare to Lycurgus can be 
encountered on the side of Athens in the heat of the Persian wars. Aris- 
tides, who *admired and emulated, above all other statesmen, Lycurgus 
the Lacedaemonian' (nocas бё кої даоџасас páMota TOV полку 
avopav Локо®рүоу tov Ложедолџомом, Arist. 2.1), was called ‘the Just’ 
(tov Аткодоу, 6.2). This most kingly name, Plutarch adds, was not pop- 
ular among kings: 


© TOV DacuUéov Kai торбууоу oùðeis EMAMGEV, AAG Полморктутод 
kai Kepavvoi Kai Микаторес, Éviot 6’ Astol код Тёракєс éyaipov 
MPOCAYOPEVOLEVOL, тђу ало тїс [Мас Kai tfjg боудцефс ФС Éotke 
LOAXOV ij tv оло tfjg дретђс добоу ауалфутес. Katto. то Oeiov, 
© умуоутод cuvotketo0v Kai соудафоџопођу баљтобс, трі бокеї 
длаферету, адароа. Kai боудџе! Kai аретћ. Фу Kai ceuvotatov ў 
йрету Kai делотатоу otv: (Arist. 6.2—3) 


5° On Plutarch’s interpretation of Plato’s take on great natures, see Bucher-Isler 
1972: 80-81; Duff 1999a; 19996: 49, 207—208. 

60 Duff 19996: 49. 

$! See Roskam 2011. 

62 Cleomenes’ imitation of Lycurgus may be seen as partly channelled through Agis, 
whom he also imitated (Cleom. 1.3, 3.2—4). 

& Pelling 2004: 91 (original emphasis). 

Aristides, in turn, is one of the statesmen imitated by Phocion (Phoc. 7.5–6). 
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This no kings or tyrants ever coveted, nay, they rejoiced to be sur- 
named 'Besiegers', or ‘Thunderbolts’, or ‘Conquerors’, and some 
‘Eagles’, or ‘Hawks’, cultivating the reputation which is based on 
violence and power, as it seems, rather than on virtue. And yet divin- 
ity, to which such men are eager to adapt and conform themselves, is 
believed to have three elements of superiority,—incorruption, power, 
and virtue; and the most reverend, the divinest of these, is virtue. 


The other two elements of superiority — G@0apoia and dvvapic – are both 
beneath and above human capability. The purely physical world partakes 
of these aspects: vacuum and the four elements are indestructible, while 
natural disasters exhibit power (6.3). They are not available, however, 
to humans (6.5). We should distinguish, then, between a good and a 
misguided brand of ороіоотс деф: the good kind imitates divine virtue, 
while the misguided kind tries to imitate divine power and immortality. 
The introduction to On Isis and Osiris provides a more theoretical an- 
alogue of this argument: human longing for god (детотутос бре, De 
Is. et Os. 351e) should consist in trying to imitate knowledge, since it is 
god’s knowledge, not his powerful thunder and lightning (3519) nor his 
immortality (351e) that makes him blessed.9 

As a staunch aristocrat, however, Aristides apparently did not imitate 
Lycurgus’ enthusiasm for the mixed constitution. This aspect of his por- 
trayal pitches him against the democratic Themistocles (cf. Arist. 2.1).% 
The demiurgic model, then, is absent from the Aristides. In the Dion — 
Brutus, however, we do find it combined with Opoimois 070. In a way 
the Dion — Brutus 1s the most obviously Platonic pair of lives, as Plutarch 
announces right from the start:°” 


[...] о џгу одтф ID.&tovi лАсійсос, о бё toig Aóyotg évrpaqeig 
toig ПА@тоуос, Фолер Ek pug ópunoav ацфбтерот лалолотрос 
èni тоос реүістоос бүбуос̧. Kai TO рёу бро TOAAG Kai @бєАф@ 
npáčavtac uapropticat TH кадтугџом туђе аретђс, óu 621 фроутүс&1 
Kai ducatoobvy боу@шу ёлі TO ото Kai тохуу cuveAOeiv, iva ка ХАОС 
бра Kai нёүєӨос ai noutra лрасетс AGBaow, où даоџастбу ёстіу. 
(Dion 1.2—3) 


Dion was an immediate disciple of Plato, while Brutus was nour- 
ished on the doctrines of Plato. Both therefore set out from one train- 
ing-school, as it were, to engage in the greatest struggles. And we 


6 On political 6uoimoic деф, cf. Centrone 2000: 578-580; O’Meara 2013: 285-287. 
Cf. also Van der Stockt 2012. 

% Cf. Marincola 2012: 93 n. 9. 

67 For a philosophically attentive reading of the pair, see Dillon 2010. 
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need not wonder that, in the performance of actions that were often 
kindred and alike, they bore witness to the doctrine of their teacher in 
virtue, that wisdom and justice must be united with power and good 
fortune if public careers are to take on beauty as well as grandeur. 


The two protagonists’ close association with Platonism® leads to, as 
Dillon puts it, ‘an adaptation to the “real world’” of Plato's philosopher 
king.? The demiurgic model is announced by Plutarch's suggestion that 
the gist of Plato's teaching is that rationality should not suppress the 
non-rational but should join forces with it to yield a good тези. The 
demiurge makes his real entrance when we read about Dion's attempt 
to instil this Platonic political doctrine in the son of the Sicilian tyrant 
Dionysius 1:7! 


tov 6' vióv avtod кадалер sipyntor ówAeAopnuuévov amaldevoia 
Kai соутетршигуоу TO T190c 6 Ліоу брфу, лорєкаће лрос лодбе(ам 
тролёсдол кої denva ToD прото) тфу pocógov zücav депо, 
¿Oei sic Likediav, EAVOVILSE TAPACYEIV AVTOV, болос дтожоситдетс TO 
ћдос sis ёретђу Хбуф, Kai лрос то делбтатоу ёфоџоюдєіс TAapdSery LA 
TOV бутоу кої KOAMOTOV, à TO ла Åyovuévo лелдбцемоу ёё ёкосшіос 
кбоџос сті, TOAAT LEV еодолџомто гаотф LNYAVNOETAL, пол У бё 
тоїс лоМмтолс, Goa уђу Ev адоша боткодо лрос аудукцу тйс пруће, 
tata софросоу kai дтколосђуп LET’ EÒUEVEÍAG латроуороорёуос 
ларасхфу, Kai угудџеуос BaotrEds ёк vopávvov. (Dion 10.1—3) 


This tyrant’s son, as I have said, Dion saw to be dwarfed and de- 
formed in character from his lack of education, and therefore exhort- 
ed him to apply himself to study, and to use every entreaty with the 
first of philosophers to come to Sicily, and, when he came, to become 
his disciple, in order that his character might be regulated by the prin- 
ciples of virtue, and that he might be conformed to that divinest and 


$5 Cf. Wardman 1974: 213-214; Swain 1990: 201—203; Beneker 2012: 89-90. Cf. also 
Sedley 1997 on how (Plutarch’s presentation of) Brutus’ Platonic ethics (as distinguished 
from the Stoicism that is sometimes attributed to him) squares with his decision to kill 
Caesar. 

© Dillon 2010: 90 

7? СЕ Opsomer zorta: 159-168, who discusses Plutarch’s views on virtue and fortune 
in the Dion and shows how these fit into the framework of De virt. mor. 

" On the historiographical and biographical aspects of Plutarch's treatment of Di- 
on's Platonism and Plato's involvement in Syracusan politics, see Porter 1952: 70—78; 
Muccioli 1995: 277—279, 283—284; de Blois 1997; 1999; Candau Morón 19996; Dreher in 
Dreher, Scardigli, and Fabrini 2000: 88—115; Mossé 2006. Cf. also Max. cum princ. 777a; 
Non posse 1097b; De lat. viv. 1129c; Adv. Col. 1126b—d; Timol. 1.1. 
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most beautiful model of all being, in obedience to whose direction the 
universe issues from disorder into order; in this way he would procure 
great happiness for himself, and great happiness for his people, and 
that obedience which they now rendered dejectedly and under the 
compulsion of his authority, this his moderation and justice would 
base upon goodwill and a filial spirit, and he would become a king 
instead of a tyrant. 


This take on Opoimotcs деф recalls the passage from On Gods Slowness 
to Punish (550d—e) at the beginning of this book. There, too, Plutarch 
opts to conflate the demiurge and the paradigm: together they constitute 
the intelligible realm that accounts for the transition from chaos to cos- 
mos.” Through ópoíooig Beğ the ruler can become a demiurge himself 
and create cosmos both in his own soul and in the state.” In this way, the 
ruler can be seen as a cosmic middleman: by assimilating himself to the 
divine paradigm that creates cosmos, he becomes himself a cosmos-cre- 
ating paradigm of sorts. 

The utter failure of Dion's attempt to make Dionysius II adopt a de- 
miurgic model draws attention to a problem that was often on Plutarch's 
mind when he thought about the political reality of his own time." Un- 
like Plato, he was aware of the possibility that the philosopher and the 
ruler might not be the same person and that philosopher kingship might 
have to be a kind of team effort, with the philosopher in an advisory 
role.” While it is obvious that the ruler Dionysius II had а blamewor- 
thy, unwieldy tyrannical nature,’ at least part of the failure lay with 
his philosophical advisor Dion. While the plan to let the ruler imitate 
the cosmos-inducing persuasiveness of the demiurge was theoretically 
sound, Dion mistakenly believed that Dionysius would be persuaded by 
philosophy in the first place. Taking his inspiration from the Platonic 

7 The general reference to Tim. in Dion 10.1-3 is noted by e.g. Porter 1952: 57. 
Flaceliére and Chambry 1978: 27 n. 1 (cf. Muccioli in Dreher, Scardigli, and Fabrini 
2000: 178 n. 75) also point to the form of the good from Resp. Plutarch would no doubt 
agree with this equivalence (cf. p. 327), but the cosmogonic aspect of the passage makes 
it clear that Tim. is the main intertext here. 

7 The combination of happiness for the philosophically inspired ruler and happiness 
for his people possibly echoes Pl. [7], Ер. 7.327c. 

™ For an analysis of Dion's failure, see Pelling 2004: 91-97. The rejection of the 
demiurgic model in particular may be gleaned from Dionysius’ growing aversion, af- 
ter a brief stint of excessive enthusiasm (Dion 13.4), for geometry (14.3); cf. Opsomer 
20па: 165-166. 

75 СЕ Bonazzi 2012: 154 on the Dion and Roskam 2002 on the centrality of ће issue 
in Plutarch’s political thought. 

76 Cf. Beneker 2012: 87—102. 
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Letters — Plutarch had no doubts about their authenticity (cf. p. 24 n. 16) 
— Plutarch makes us wonder about the reasons for Dion's failure. Most 
obviously, Dion picked the wrong person to turn into a philosopher king: 
the Seventh Letter (351c-e) leaves no doubt about that (cf. Max. cum 
princ. 779b-c). However, Plutarch also refers to the admonition to Dion 
which comes at the end of the Fourth Letter: 


ёуӨороб бё кої STL doxeic TIOLV вубевотерос TOD просткоутос 
Өсролеотікос̧ ефуод: ui оду Лаудоуёто os бті б1@ TOD арёскецу тоїс 
аудрфтолс кої то TPATTEW ёстіу, Á © adOGSELAa ёрш oóvotkoc. 
еутохел. (Pl. [7], Ep. 4.321b-c) 


Remember that some persons think you are not sufficiently obliging; 
don't forget that one must please men if one would do anything with 
them, whereas self-will is fit only for solitude. Good luck! 


Plutarch realises that this admonition must have been voiced at a time 
when Dion had relinquished his role as advisor and had taken matters 
into his own hands: he appropriately quotes it when dealing with that 
phase of Dion's life at Dion 52.5. However, he also refers to it before dis- 
cussing Dion's advisory role (8.4; сЁ 17.3)." Throughout his life, Dion 
was not at all concerned with what is ђо0 (8.1), and his character was 
marked by conceit and harshness (букоу [...] коі трахотута, 8.275). His 
seriousness repelled the mob and drove them into the arms of a politician 
who, as opposed to Dion, did know that he had to take хбр into account 
to be z10avóc (32.4). 

Near the end of the Life, Dion, who once tried to turn a tyrant into a 
king (10.3), tries to turn democracy into a mixed constitution after Spar- 
tan (and Cretan) model (53.4). Did he, by combining democracy and 
kingship, finally become a successful political demiurge? We will never 
know. Soon after taking this new course, Dion, who had a knack for 
making bad friends (Comp. Dion. et Brut. 4.7—8), was betrayed by his 
trustees and murdered (Dion 57.1—4). 

Brutus' eventual downfall was different. On the whole, his high-mind- 
edness is presented as more pleasing to the mob than Dion's (cf. Brut. 1.3, 
29.3).? His endeavour to save Roman democracy, however, was mis- 


7 Cf. Cor 15.4; Comp. Alc. et Cor. 3.3; Praec. ger. reip. 808d. 

7* Foróykoc and its negative connotations (which often distinguish it from сеџубтус) 
in the Lives, see Wardman 1974: 63-64; Roskam 2014b: esp. 518. Similarly negative is 
ољбавела, which Plutarch also quotes from the Platonic letter (Dion 52.6; cf. 8.1, 8.4, 
I5.2); cf. e.g. Praec. ger. reip. 823a. 

79 Cf. Moles 2017: т: ‘Brutus’ philosophy was not dour and implacable, but rather 
tempered by humanity and grace: in P[lutarch]’s portrayal of Brutus-qQuiócoqog there are 
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guided and went against the cosmic plan. Brutus failed because some 
crucial information about a battle that his troops had won did not come 
through: 


OAAG TOV TPAYLATOV doc EOUKEV ODKETL лоллоїс бутоу кадектфу, 
AAG uovapytac Seopévav, о деос &<ay>ayEiv xai џетаотђоол TOV 
ноуоу гилодфу бута THO KpaTEiv óvvapévo Воолоцеуос̧, @лёко\& 
ту тоуцу éksívnv, коїлєр £yyutóáto tod итү Ходеју TOV Врођтоу 
apuconévyy. (Brut. 47.7) 


But since, as it would seem, the government of Rome could no longer 
be a democracy, and a monarchy was necessary, Heaven, wishing to 
remove from the scene the only man who stood in the way of him who 
was able to be sole master, cut off from Brutus the knowledge of that 
good fortune, although it very nearly reached him in time. 


Terms such as Өєос, ðaíuov, and тоху are generally used rather loosely 
in the Lives (cf. p. 180 n. 48). Nevertheless, this seems to be one of those 
large-scale developments — starting with the providential emergence of 
Caesar (Comp. Dion. et Brut. 2.2) — that Plutarch decidedly attributes to 
providence and not to chance.® Even the statesman who is an excellent 
imitator of the demiurge does not always know what is best for the cos- 
mos. That is reserved for the real demiurge. 

We have encountered several statesmen who imitated or were com- 
pared to the demiurge. All of them fell short of this demiurgic model. 
Even Lycurgus’ cosmos left room for improvement and did not turn out 
to be eminently stable. That is not necessarily criticism on Plutarch’s 
part as much as a philosophical necessity. Assimilation to god is always 
incomplete. It is always бџросуёлос̧ (De sera пит. 550d), always Kata 
то dvvatov (Pl., Tht. 176b). A perfectly executed mixture is the work of 
a god, not of a human. Plutarch, accordingly, gives his failing demiurges 
the praise they deserve. He writes his Lives ‘tenderly defending human 
nature for producing no character which is absolutely good and indisput- 
ably set towards virtue’ (одбдооџеуођс олер тїс будролќупс qoosoc, si 
KaAOV o08&v єїйїкрїїёс 005’ EvaLMIGPTNTOV eig дретђу 00 угуоудс 
блодід осту, Ст. 2.5; cf. De an. procr. 1026c). After all, all humans, even 


few of the reservations or signs of alienation so well documented in the Cato minor by 
Babut 167-89 [1.е. Babut 1969b], and evident also in the parallel to the Brutus, the rather 
scrappy and unsatisfactory Dion'; a tad more cynically but to the same effect, Swain 
1990: 197: ‘In Brutus Plutarch seems to avoid tracing the unfortunate consequences of 
Brutus' insistence on principle in politics, as he does not in Cato Minor, partly because 
Brutus is an adherent of the Academy rather than the Stoa.’ 

80 Swain 19896: 291. 
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the most awesome demiurgic statesmen, are themselves the products of 
a demiurgic compromise — the compromise of divine rationality with 
pre-existing irrationality that made the cosmos possible. 


3. The ruler and the sun: To an Uneducated Ruler 


In the Phocion, the ruler was compared both to the demiurge and to the 
sun. The same thing goes for Alexander the Great. Shortly after the allu- 
sion to demiurgy in On the Fortune or the Virtue of Alexander, which I 
discussed in the previous section, Plutarch turns to sun imagery:*! 


ei бё ит тоуёос ó деро каталешуос viv AAsGóávópou wuyrv 
йувкоАёсато боїншу, sic ду убџос блаутос йудрфлоос бікеїто 
Kai прос ëv бїколоу WC прос kotvóv &répAenov OAs. уђу бё тїс ys 
&vijuov рёрос čustev, бсоу AAgEavdpov оюк cióev. (De Alex. Magn. 
fort. 3308–е) 


But if the deity that sent down Alexander's soul into this world of 
ours had not recalled him quickly, one law would govern all mankind, 
and they all would look toward one rule of justice as though toward a 
common source of light. But as it is, that part of the world which has 
not looked upon Alexander has remained without sunlight. 


Once again, however, Plutarch does not spell out the precise connection 
between the sun imagery and the demiurgic imagery. For that we can turn 
to the incomplete treatise 70 an Uneducated Ruler, in which Plutarch 
does not, despite what the title says, address a specific uneducated ruler 
but argues generally that a ruler should be philosophically educated.*? 
More specifically, one of the questions at the centre of Plutarch's atten- 
tion is: who or what should the good ruler imitate? 


8 Cf also De Alex. Magn. fort. 333e: карлфу pév yàp eógopíav eókpaoío лога! Kai 
Хелтотус TOD лертеуоутос @ёрос, тејуфу бё Kai фосесу ауадфу a&not Evdpévela Kai 
тїнї Kai PAVOparta Bacu.£og ёккоћеїтол. (“For a good climate and a lightness of the 
surrounding air produces a bountiful harvest; and likewise the favour, esteem, and benig- 
nity shown by a king evokes a rich increase in the arts and in men of talent.’) 

*? Hartman 1916: 472: ‘Hic vero titulus [i.e. Ad principem ineruditum], quamvis mi- 
nus sit verbosus multo est ineptior [sc. compared to Max. cum princ.]; tam parum enim 
argumento quod tractatur respondet ut ab ipso Plutarcho ipso libello nomen inditum esse 
vix sit credibile. Nam nihil aliud demonstratur quam hoc: principem philosophum esse 
debere.’ Cf. also Hartman 1912: 65; Cuvigny 1984: 27. This does not mean that lack of 
education is not a topic in the treatise: the dangers of lack of education are duly noted (4d 
princ. iner. 780a, 782e; cf. Cuvigny 1984: 29). 
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The first two paragraphs of the work set out two preliminary points, 
which, taken together, will provide the key to answering that question. 
In the first paragraph, Plutarch points out that the good ruler deliberately 
limits his own power: rulers (Gpyovtéc) should ‘accept reason as a ruler? 
(то yàp Adyov Фолер üpyovta mapadéEao8a1, Ad princ. iner. 7792). 
The Loeb translation actually adds a few more words: ‘accept reason 
as а ruler over them’ (emphasis added). I think, however, that Plutarch 
deliberately does not specify whether reason rules the ruler or functions 
as a co-ruler at this point, which is further suggested by his calling rea- 
son ларедрос kai PvAGE to the ruler (779f) — again both possibilities are 
accounted for.** This ambiguity will be important later in the treatise. 

The second paragraph introduces different facets of imitation and 
once again we have to recognise an ambiguity that will turn out to be 
eminently fitting. First, Plutarch points out that foolish rulers imitate 
(шшођутал) unskilful sculptors who think that their colossi are success- 
ful if they give them a fierce and muscled exterior (779f). Immediately 
after this, these foolish rulers are said to be ‘not at all different from 
colossal statues which have a heroic and godlike form on the outside, 
but inside are full of clay, stone, and lead’ (008’ опођу TOV колосоткфу 
бїафёроут&с &vópi&vtov, oi туђу ECMVEV ђрепкђу Kai деолрелтћ порфуу 
EXOVTEG EVTOG siol ys ugotoi Kai Мдођ Kai пол фор, 780a), the only 
difference being that the rulers are less stable than the colossi (780a—b).* 
Plutarch has abruptly shifted from comparing ruler and sculptor to 
comparing ruler and sculpture. This makes sense when we are told that 
the ruler ‘must regulate his own soul and establish his own character’ 
(kateuObvavta ту vuyr|v Kai катастуобџеуоу TO ђдос, 780b): the ruler 
can be compared both to the sculptor and to the sculpture because he is 
effectively sculpting himself. 

This comparison of ruling and sculpting is the first level of imitation 
at play in this paragraph (the ruler should not imitate the unskilful sculp- 
tor / bad sculpture). Since the sculpting of cult statues itself involves 
an act of imitation, there is also an imitation on the level of the tertium 
comparationis (the unskilful sculptor / bad sculpture imitates x, hence 
the ruler should not imitate x). What we learn about this 1s that, as un- 
skilled sculptors deem themselves successful if they craft a *heroic and 
godlike’ (ўроку код деолрелт)) exterior, foolish rulers think that they 


8 An anecdote involving the Spartan king Theopompus is told both here (Ad princ. 
iner. 779€) and in Lyc. 7.2. 

* For the combination ларедрос kai фодог, cf. Lyc. 3.3; Per: 22.2; De Рут. or. 402d. 

8 See Meyer 1996 on the kind of statues invoked in this passage. Cf. Praec. ger. 
reip. 820f for another go at the comparison between rulers and statues in terms of stabil- 
ity. Stability has already been mentioned as a key element of good rule in Ad princ. iner. 
7792. 
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are imitating the loftiness and solemnity of rulership (букоу түүєноуїөс 
коі сєрубтта шшетодол, 78025) through intimidating fierceness. That 
Tyyeuovía should be understood here first and foremost (though not ex- 
lusively) as divine rulership 1s suggested by the reference to heroes and 
gods and the mention of imitation (the ruler would not need to imitate 
aspects of human rulership). Rather, divine rulership is what both the 
sculptor and the ruler are trying to imitate. 

This self-sculpting is a necessary condition for good rulership: the 
ruler has to establish арх in himself to be able to ‘make his subjects fit 
his pattern’ (ооуарџоттелу то олукоом, 780b). This introduces yet an- 
other level of imitation with which we will have to reckon when read- 
ing the rest of the work: sculpting both himself and others, the ruler 
should also be a paradigm for others to imitate. In this sense, the ruler 
is like a rule (коуоу), which, by being straight, straightens things ‘when 
they are fitted to it and laid alongside it’ (tfj лрос ођтоу ёфорроүй Kai 
nmapabéost оомебоцоифу, 780b). After briefly employing this new image 
of the кауфу, which more readily explains the level of imitation at hand, 
Plutarch connects this to the image of stable statues and drives his point 
home: ‘one who is falling cannot hold others up, nor can one who is ig- 
norant teach, nor the uncultivated impart culture, nor the disorderly make 
order, nor can he rule who is under no rule’ (ovte үйр лілтоутос̧ &ouw 
ордођу ођте дудаокелу фууоођутос OUTE koopueiv йкосро?утос ў талтелу 
алоктођутос T] Gpyet итү àpyopévov, 780b). 

The first two paragraphs of To an Uneducated Ruler have conveyed 
(1) that the ruler should establish Хоуос as (co-)ruler and (2) that the 
ruler should not imitate the unskilful sculptor and the colossus by only 
imitating (and providing a paradigm for further imitation of) divinity 
through externals. The third paragraph brings these two issues togeth- 
er and places them within a cosmological framework.*' The three in- 
tact paragraphs that follow ($ 4—6) place more specific political issues 
within that framework. The last paragraph (8 7), which makes the point 
that having political power makes it impossible to conceal vice, does not 
make the connection with the framework but this may be due to our text 
breaking off before the point is fully made.** 

The third paragraph shows that, as the first paragraph suggested, 
we should not choose between Aóyog ruling the ruler and Хоуос being a 


5$ On букос see p. 154 n. 78. 

57 Contra Frerichs 1929: 45—46, who finds the repetition of the images involving stat- 
ues and the sun rather clumsy. As Cuvigny 1984: 28-29 rightly points out, repetition 
serves to reaffirm an important idea. 

88 The point made in that incomplete paragraph would square perfectly, for instance, 
with the image of the sun being unable to hide. This image is connected to rulership by 
e.g. Dio Chrysostom, Or: 3.11; Seneca, De clem. 1.8.4—5. 
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co-ruler: since the ruler is ruled by an Euwvyoc àv Ev оотф Абуос (780c). 
This Хоуос is both living together with him and guarding him (ovvotk@v 
Kai ларафохаттом, 780c ~ ларедрос Kai PLAGE, 779f). It is Хоуос that 
incites the ruler to carry out the wishes of god and to administer his gifts 
(78ос-а). 


ордс том Dyod tóvõ’ блероу ai0£pa, 
Kai уђу nép #ёуоуӨ” vypaic £v фукаХолс; 


о LEV кодсту архас олерџблеу лросткоутоу үй б” àvaótóoo, 
abéetoar бё và це ópppoic та б” буёно1с TA 6’ йотро1с ёлдоаллореуа 
Kai oeùńvn, xoopet ò’ ђАлос блаута, kai лао TODTO 97 TO лор’ аотођ 
@IATPOV гукераууослу. @АА@ TOV толодтоу кої THALKOUDT@V @ Oso 
хар Соутол дфреу Kai дуадфу оок ёстіу длоХојотс 0908 ypo 
дрдт ӧіхо vóuov Kai бїктс Kai ёрҳоутос. Sikn u£v ођу убџор TéAOG 
ёсті, убџос ©’ архомтос ёрүоу, ёруоу б” eikov беођ tod лбута 
KOGLODVTOG, OD Detdiov SEdLEVOG тА@ттоутос OvdE Полокле тор kai 
Mópovoc, GAA’ adtdc о®тобу eic OWOLOTHTA деф бї” APETIS кодтотас 
Kai душооруфу AYAALATwV TO Hototov OMPOT vat Kai деолрелеотолоу. 
oiov ©’ fjuov év одрауф лерікоЛАёс єїё®Аоу Eavtod Kai osàńvnv ó 
QEdc Eévidpvos, TOLODTOV £v ZOAEOL шира Kai феууос ёруоу ‘оте 
Өвообтүс svdtkiag àvéynov, тоотёот1 беођ Adyov Éyov, дтауотау, 
од OKNATOV o008 KEPALVOV ообё tpiavav, cg EVOL AAGTTOVOLW 
EAVTOVG kai YPAQOVOL TO AVEMIKT лотођутес ёліфӢоуоу то йубттоу: 
угресў үйр о бдеос roig длошшорџемолс Вроутас Kai керохуо?с 
кої актмоћомас, тоос бё туђу даретђу СпХлођутас adTOD кої лрос 
то калоу Kai філаудролоу Ффоротођутас EALTODS NddpEVOG avés 
Kai ретадідост тїс лєрї одтоу гоуошос Kai діктс Kai GANOEias Kai 
прабтттос: фу делбтероу où лбр гопу Od OAs оюу Мор брбџос оок 
avatoAai код босв1с Gotpov OD то ü(otov Kai адауалом. о? үйр хроуф 
Сойс о дгос EvdaiL@V GAAG тїс фретђс TO Gpyovtv TODTO үйр детоу 
ёсті, колоду б” одтђс Kai то архоџеуоу. (Ad princ. тег. 780d—781a 
[text modified]) 


Dost thou behold this lofty, boundless sky 
Which holds the earth enwrapped in soft embrace? [Eur. fr. 
941.1—2 ТҮСЕ! 


The sky sends down the beginnings of the appropriate seeds, and the 
earth causes them to sprout up; some are made to grow by showers 
and some by winds, and some by the warmth of stars and moon; but 
it is the sun which adorns all things and mingles in all things what 
men call the ‘love charm’ which is derived from himself. But these 
gifts and blessings, so excellent and so great, which the gods bestow 
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cannot be rightly enjoyed nor used without law and justice and a rul- 
er. Now justice is the aim and end of law, but law is the work of the 
ruler, and the ruler is the image of God who orders all things. Such a 
ruler needs no Pheidias nor Polycleitus nor Myron to model him, but 
by his virtue he forms himself in the likeness of God and thus creates 
a statue most delightful of all to behold and most worthy of divinity. 
Now just as in the heavens God has established as a most beautiful 
image of himself the sun and the moon, such an image and lumi- 
nary in states is a ruler ‘who in God’s likeness Righteous decisions 
upholds’ [Hom., Od. 19.109, 111], that is to say, one who possesses 
god’s wisdom, namely reasoning, not a lightning strike or thunderbolt 
or trident, with which attributes some rulers represent themselves in 
sculpture and painting, thus causing their folly to arouse hostile feel- 
ings, because they claim what they cannot attain. For God visits his 
wrath upon those who imitate his thunders, lightnings, and sunbeams, 
but with those who emulate his virtue and make themselves like unto 
his goodness and mercy he is well pleased and therefore causes them 
to prosper and gives them a share of his own equity, justice, truth, and 
gentleness, than which nothing is more divine,—nor fire, nor light, 
nor the course of the sun, nor the risings and settings of the stars, 
nor eternity and immortality. For God enjoys felicity, not through the 
length of his life, but through the ruling quality of his virtue; for this is 
divine; and excellent also is that part of virtue which submits to rule. 
[tr. nodified*?] 


The ruler and the sun are both images of the demiurge (акфу 0200 tod 
лаута косџођутос, 781e; eld@Aov Eavtod, 781f). Both receive and dis- 
tribute divine gifts. The presentation of Opo0i@ots Beğ in this passage (eis 
OLOLOTHTA HED, трос TO KAAOV kai PUdVOPwTOV афоџотођутас) recalls 
the discussion of the Lives. As in the Dion, the ruler — a cosmic mid- 
dleman — does not only make himself better by imitating god, but also 
makes others better through his imparted demiurgic activity. As in the 
Aristides, moreover, there is a distinction between good and misguided 
ópotoo1 New. To apply the categories distinguished in the Aristides: not 
god’s attributes of power or his immortality should (nor could) be imitat- 
ed, but his virtue?! Both aspects — imitating god to make others better 
and imitating god in the correct way — have been prepared in the first two 
paragraphs of the work: the first aspect is the outcome of the reflections 


89 See Demulder forthcoming a for my reading and interpretation of this text. 

°° For rulership as a divine mandate cf. Num. 6.2; Praec. ger. reip. 8231. 

?' For the argument that god's happiness does not lie in his immortality, cf. De Is. et 
Os. 351e (with p. 277 n. 306) — a passage that is also concerned with ópoíootg 026; cf. 
Roskam 20142: 219 on the parallel. 
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on self-sculpting (cf. бушооруфу ауолидлоу то Tjowtov офдђуол Kai 
дволрелеоталоу), while the second is the result of the focus on Aóyoc (cf. 
0g00 Хоуоу Eywv) instead of external aspects. 

The fourth paragraph makes it clear that assimilation to god is not 
identification with god. The argument takes its cue from an anecdote 
narrated more fully in the Alexander (52.4—7). Alexander the Great, after 
killing his commander Cleitus in a drunken rage at a symposium, was in 
agony. In an attempt to console him, the philosopher Anaxarchus said 
that ‘the reason why Justice and Right are seated by the side of Zeus 
is that men may consider every act of a king as righteous and just’ (kai 
тф Ли TH Aíknv єїуол kai tv Өёшу xapéópovc, tva. лбу лраттореуоу 
оло paou.écog Өєштоу бокӣ Kai біколоу, 781b).°? Plutarch, of course, 
disagrees. While Zeus always has justice and right on his side or — and 
Plutarch builds in due caution here — is even justice and right himself, a 
ruler ‘should have more fear of doing than of suffering evil’ (роВеїсдол 
бё del TOV йруоута Tod TAaVEiv кокфсе ov TO лопов, 7810). Assim- 
ilation to god does not entail omnipotence. In Plutarch’s mind, it al- 
ways implies subordination to god. The ruler, who makes law (уоџос 
©’ архомтос ёрүоу, 780e) is also subjected to law (тїс обу арсет tod 
брхоутос; ó vópoc, 780c). 

The fifth paragraph elaborates on the image relationship between god 
and ruler and starts by opposing the Stoic and the Platonic conceptions 
of god: 


ov yàp єїкбс 0008 прелом, фолер EVLOL qU.ócoqot Aéyovot, TOV деду 
£v An лаута лосуоост кої лрауцаоћ роріос SEYOMEVOIC бубүкос 
Kai тохас кої џетаболас 'олархелу буоцешурёуоу` GAA’ O рёу буо 
TOU лері тђу dei KATA TATA MOADTMS фосту Éyovcav іброрёуос 
év Вадролс áyíow, ў фто. ПАбтоу, ‘edOcia mepaívet Kata dow 
TEpiMopEevopevoc’: oiov 8’ fjuog £v оброуф шитиа TO TEPLKAAAES 
aùtoð OU ёоблтро) EldMAOV йуоафоіуєтол toig ёкєїуоу évopüv ду 
avdTOD дууотоїс, обто TO Ev NOAEOL феууос єоб1кї@с kai Aóyou тоб 
лєрї оотоу фолер EiKOVA колеотувем, TV oi џажартот кої одфроугс 
ёк PUOCOMIAS алоурафоутал TPOG TO KGAALOTOV тфу лроуџдлоу 
п\йттоутес ё00то0с. (Ad princ. iner. 781f-782a [text modified??]) 


For it is neither probable nor fitting that god is, as some philosophers 
say, mingled with matter, which is altogether passive, and with things, 


? Cf. Brunschwig 1993: 69-70 for an interpretation of this anecdote in the context 
of a brilliant treatment of the elusive figure Anaxarchus, whom we will encounter again 
when discussing De trang. an. (p. 187). 

9% The Teubner intervenes, unnecessarily to my mind, by adding a кої after ё’ 
éoomtpov and omitting the кої of evdikias Kai AOyov. 
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which are subject to countless necessities, chances, and changes. On 
the contrary, somewhere up above in contact with that nature which, 
in accordance with the same principles, remains always as it is, es- 
tablished, as Plato [PAdr. 254b] says, upon pedestals of holiness, pro- 
ceeding in accordance with nature in his straight course, he reaches 
his goal [Pl., Leg. 4.716a]. And as the sun, his most beautiful image, 
appears in the heavens as his mirrored likeness to those who are able 
to see him in it, just so he has established in states the light of justice 
and of knowledge of himself as an image which the blessed and the 
wise copy with the help of philosophy, modelling themselves after the 
most beautiful of all things. 


The gist is familiar from the third paragraph: there is an image of god 
both 1n the heavens (the sun) and in the polis. The figure of the ruler, 
however, has suddenly faded to the background here. The divine image 
in the polis is no longer the ruler as Aóyog ёруоҳос but the light of jus- 
tice and of knowledge of god. The ruler does not possess this d 'office: 
he has to be taught by a philosopher (782a). As in the Dion, Plutarch is 
thinking about the philosopher-advisor as much as about the statesman.?* 
Another feature added to the imagery of the third paragraph is that, as 
in other Plutarchan descriptions of Ouoimots 020 (р. 19 and 153), the de- 
miurge and the paradigm seem to be conflated (cf. то KGAAoTOV TOV 
лрауцалоу). The most important point, however, is once again that god 
and his images are fundamentally different, although the Stoics (vior 
фіЛософо) did not recognise that difference by rejecting divine tran- 
scendence. 

The sixth (and last complete) paragraph points out that wickedness is 
worse when it is accompanied by power. The ruler has to be more aware 
of this than anyone, since the smallest bit of wickedness on his part is 
immediately enlarged due to his power and, hence, is utterly manifest to 
all people (this is explored further in the seventh paragraph). The only 
option to avoid swift prosecution and incessant slander is for the ruler to 
tread extremely carefully — that is, rationally. The ruler will not be able 
to hold his ground 


[...] àv ur] Ворос ёуоу <0> Хоупоџос EXLOAIBY Kai л1ёбт| tv ёбоосісу, 
шноюоцёуоз TOV TALOV TOD архоутос, ӧс ótav буора AGBH uéyiotov 
ёборӨғіс ёу тоїс Вореїіотс, EAGYLOTA KIVEITAL, TH охололотерф TOV 
Spopov sis дофалес коӨб1ст@н&уос. (Ad princ. iner. 7824–е) 


^ As Roskam 2009b: 66 notes, Ad princ. iner. forms ‘a kind of diptych’ with Max. 
cum princ., which is devoted to the role of the philosopher-advisor. 
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[...] unless the weight of reason presses upon power and holds it 
down, and the ruler imitates the sun, which, when it mounts up in the 
northern sky and reaches its greatest altitude, has the least motion, 
thus by greater slowness ensuring the safety of its course. 


Plutarch is talking about the movement of the sun at the moment of 
its greatest northern exaltation; that is, at the time of the northern sol- 
stice (the summer solstice in the northern hemisphere), when — in Pla- 
tonic terms — the movement of the different has brought the sun to its 
most northern tropic. At this moment – the height of the summer where 
Plutarch was living — the sun would appear at its most powerful and at its 
slowest. In On the Generation of the Soul, Plutarch once again points out 
this connection: ‘the sun has his minimal movement at the solstices and 
his maximal movement at the equinox’ (tod бё Ао? лєрї тйс тролас 
лоста кої рёүсто лєрї туђу ionuepiav Eyovtos клуђцата, De ап. pro- 
cr. I028e).? This is, I think, nothing more than a logical inference (made 
by Plutarch or some source) from the cosmology of the Timaeus. As we 
have seen when discussing the Phocion, the seasons are created by the 
sun's spiralling movement. At the moment of the solstice, the diameter 
of the helix would be at its smallest (and at the moment of the equinox it 
would be at its largest), since the distance between the sun and the earth 
does not change during the year according to Plutarch (only the angle 
of inclination does). This means that, since the combined length of day 
and night also stays the same during the year, the sun moves slower at 
the moment of the solstice (completing a smaller distance in the same 
time). The ruler, apparently, should take his inspiration from that by also 
observing an inverse proportion between power and speed. At his most 
powerful, he should be most careful. 

The picture that emerges from 70 an Uneducated Ruler is consistent, 
and I disagree with Babut who concludes that “1 ne semble pas prudent, 
en effet, de chercher dans ces quelques notes, qui n'ont peut-étre jamais 
été mises au point en vue d'une publication, la veritable pensée de Plu- 
tarque’.” On the contrary, I think the work provides us with the general 
framework of Plutarch's thoughts about cosmology and politics. It shows 
us how and why Plutarch compares the ruler both to the demiurge and 
to the sun. The upshot — and this should sound familiar by now — is that 
Plutarch, in comparing the ruler to the demiurge, stresses both important 


°° The parallel is indicated by Cuvigny 1984: ad loc. On the passage from De an. 
procr., see Neugebauer 1983, who rightly points out that the attempt made there to con- 
nect the observation about the slowness of the sun to the unequal length of the seasons 
is nonsensical. This, however, need not concern us here, nor is it obvious that Plutarch 
intends to endorse it (cf. p. 130 on the astronomical observations in De an. procr.). 

% Babut 19696: 85. 
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similarities and crucial differences. As an image of god, the ruler should 
try to assimilate himself to god (§ 3) without thinking that he, like god, 
is on the same level as justice (§ 4) or that he, as an immanent image, 
matches god’s transcendence (§ 5). The sun helps to enforce this point: 
like the ruler, it is an image of god (§ 3) and thus it shares the ruler’s im- 
manence (§ 5) while also providing inspiration as a fellow image (§ 6). 

The ruler, then, can be compared both to the demiurge (his paradigm) 
and to the sun (his fellow image).?' Hence, the ruler should imitate both 
the demiurge and the sun. This advice to imitate an imitation (i.e. the 
sun) would sound terrible to any champion of the tenth book of Plato’s 
Republic (595a—607a). Although Plutarch would not disagree per se with 
the decreasing status of increasing imitations, he is first and foremost a 
champion of the Timaeus, where the notion of ғікоу receives a much 
more positive treatment. As Hirsh-Luipold has argued, Plutarch’s im- 
agery is less concerned with hierarchies of paradigm and imitations than 
one would perhaps expect from a Platonist.” In Plutarch's view, there is 
nothing wrong with imitating an imitation, as long as we keep in mind 
that it is an imitation. 

This framework is, I think, distinctly Plutarchan. He himself distin- 
guishes his concern for divine transcendence from the Stoic approach 
(Ad princ. iner. 781f-782a). That this does not only pertain to Stoic theol- 
ogy but also to Stoic political thought can be gleaned from a comparison 
of Plutarch’s treatise with Dio Chrysostom’s Third Kingship Oration (Or. 
3).? This oration shares with Plutarch’s treatise the comparison of the 
ruler to both the highest god (Or: 3.50—72) and to the sun (73—85).!% For 
Dio, however, these two coincide: the sun is not an image of god but it 
is ‘inferior to none of the gods’ (tov Алоу ордгмос &Айтто TOV дефу 


°7 The comparison of the ruler and the sun is made most emphatically in $ 6 (did it 
move to the foreground in the remainder of the treatise?), but it is prepared by the use of 
the word феууос to indicate rulership (780f, 781f). 

° Hirsch-Luipold 2002: 10. 

? On that oration, see esp. Moles 1990: 357—358. On Dio and his Stoicising thought, 
see p. 259 n. 246, where another instance of discrepancy between Plutarch’s Platonism 
and Dio’s Stoicism is discussed. On the similarity of the political contexts in which 
Plutarch and Dio developed their political thought, see Jones 1971: 117-119. Catanzaro 
2017 also offers a comparison between Ad princ.iner. and Dio's Or. 3, but, while he fo- 
cuses on similarities (the main difference between Plutarch and Dio ‘lies in the emphasis 
exclusively laid by Dio on the princeps, whereas Plutarch’s view seems related to other 
figures as well’, 328; ‘[t]here are evident differences in detail: Dio’s description appears 
richer than Plutarch’s’, 329), I am more interested in the differences here, which I think 
are more fundamental than has been recognised. 

' For Dio's political Opoimots Өф, cf. also Or: 1.3748; Or. 36.32; Ок 53.11. 
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буто оок ахдоџемом, 57!°') and ‘a god, the fairest and most conspicuous 
of all’ (0=0с о лвутоу KGAALOTOS Kai фауєрототос̧, 82). Dio's focus is 
on the industriousness that the ruler (in Dio’s case this is undoubtedly 
Trajan'??), the sun, and the highest god share. Plutarch could not possibly 
agree with this Stoic attack on divine transcendence: god’s philanthropy 
and providence does not involve him slaving away.'” This is indeed what 
lies behind the fifth paragraph, which contrasts Stoic immanence with 
Platonic transcendence before invoking god’s concern for justice as it is 
described in the Laws. By pressing the images of the demiurge and the 
sun into service to insist simultaneously on the connection and the gap 
between ruler and god Plutarch found a way to emphasise both ópotootg 
026 and the essential caveat that this Ouoimotc 026 is always only kata 
то боуатоу.!% 


4. Concluding remarks 


Although only a few hints have been given here, they may have been 
enough to suggest that approaching Plutarch’s political thought with the 
Timaeus in mind is worthwhile. Wardman, I think, was too rash when 
he assumed that Plutarch’s ‘interpretation of the Timaeus is of great in- 
terest to the historian of Platonism, but is hardly relevant to an account 
of the biographer’.'® For all the obvious differences between, say, On 


!! Von Arnim's edition (TLG) omits this bit, which all the manuscripts have, and as- 
sumes a transposition of Or. 3.58—61; the Loeb edition correctly keeps the reading of the 
manuscripts. 

10 [f Ad princ. iner. should also be connected somehow to Trajan's rule (cf. Jones 
1971: 30; Cuvigny 1984: 33; Zecchini 2002) and if there was а Trajanic solar cult, of which 
Dio's Or. 3 would be a witness (cf. Moles 1990: 357), then there might be a concrete polit- 
ical statement behind Plutarch's emphatic subordination ofthe sun to the demiurge. These 
are, however, two big ifs and I am not at all inclined to make them smaller. See Beaujeu 
1955: 99-101 for a cautious account of Trajanic solar cult, which strikes me as sensible. 
Cf. Halsberghe 1974; Lane Fox 1986: 593 for the later tradition and its antecedents. 

103 Cf. PL, Tim. 42e. See De def. or. 416e-417b (demonology saves both divine tran- 
scendence and concern for human affairs; the thought seems quite Plutarchan to me, 
although we should remain careful since Cleombrotus is speaking) with Bénatouil 
2009b: 25 n. 9. Cf. also An seni 793c—d, where Plutarch compares the Stoic Zeus to the 
politician who wants to be involved in everything (which sets a negative example). 

104 A similar point regarding Plutarch's opposition of the ruler's immanence to divine 
transcendence as a distinctive treat of his political thought could be made by comparing 
Plutarch to pseudo-Pythagorean political treatises; cf. Centrone 2000; Bonazzi 2012: I5I. 

1% Wardman 1974: 197. Conversely, Tigerstedt 1974: 262 too quickly concludes that 
the reference to the demiurge in Ad princ. iner. 780e-f reveals ‘a very un-Lycurgan atti- 
tude’ — Plutarch, as we have seen in this chapter, would not have thought so. 
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the Generation of the Soul and the Lives, there is no reason to think that 
Plutarch wrote the one exclusively for Platonists and the other solely for 
biography buffs. 

Should the politician know cosmology, then? And should the cos- 
mologist know politics? Plato and Plutarch would probably have an- 
swered both questions in the affirmative. Plato’s Timaeus is given his 
role in the eponymous dialogue on account of his expertise in both fields 
(Пт. 19e—20a, 27a). Plutarch repeatedly connects a lack of cosmolog- 
ical knowledge to a superstitious attitude, which has negative political 
consequences when talking about eclipses. Pericles calmed down his 
troops, who were panic-stricken when an eclipse occurred, which they 
believed to be an omen, by pointing to the natural cause of the phenom- 
enon (Per: 35.2).!% Dion was similarly unimpressed by the portents asso- 
ciated with eclipses (Dion 24.1) and Aemilius Paullus combined knowl- 
edge about the natural causes of eclipses with a religious attitude (Aem. 
17.9). Nicias, on the other hand, whose fear for eclipses is contrasted with 
Dion's attitude (Nic. 23.6), made a bad political decision upon the occur- 
rence of an eclipse because he was ignorant or superstitious (ол? àzetpíag 
fj 6et016011t0víac, 23.1).'° Plutarch adds an excursus on how Anaxagoras 
was the first to point out the cause of eclipses (Nic. 23.3-6) and, indeed, 
Pericles’ association with Anaxagoras explains his non-superstitious atti- 
tude in such matters (Per. 6.1). 

In that same excursus, Plutarch adds that Anaxagoras was regarded 
with suspicion since he and other фос1коі ‘reduced the divine agency 
down to irrational causes, blind forces, and necessary incidents’ (gic 
aitiag GAdyous Kai домашетс алроуођтоос kai katnvaykacuéva ráðn 
бїатрВоутас то Osiov, Nic. 23.4). It was Plato who made philosophy 
widely accepted *because of the life the man led, an because he subject- 
ed the compulsions of the physical world to divine and more sovereign 
principles’ (tà тоу Віоу то? аудрос, Kai бті tais детолс koi кориотёролс 
apyaic олетасе тйс фосікос йубүкос, 23.5).105 

While the lower causes are enough to safeguard the politician from 
mistaking eclipses for portents, he will need knowledge of the higher 
causes to conduct his political life more generally. Numa showed aware- 
ness of this, for instance, in his efforts to make Rome more religious by 


106 Cf, Wardman 1974: 216. 

107 Cf. also Sol. 3.6-8 with Wardman 1974: 198—199; Leão 2015 on Solon’s simplicity 
concerning cosmology. 

108 This distinction between higher and lower causes recalls De def. ог 435e-436e as 
well as Socrates’ speech on his own intellectual development (Phd. 976-1006); cf. p. 67 
n. I. Plutarch remarks here that Socrates, although he had nothing to do with those who 
only recognised the lower causes, died because he was associated with them by proxy 
(Nic. 23.5). 
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establishing the temple of Vesta as an imitation of the cosmos (Num. 
ILI; cf. Cam. 20.3).'° The most pervasive and arguably most impor- 
tant influence of cosmology on politics, however, lies in the politician’s 
goal of оџрогоотс деф: the imitation of the demiurge, ruler in the intel- 
ligible realm, and the sun, which as his image rules the sensible realm. 
Plutarch’s departure from the radical solutions of Plato’s Republic is not 
only a sign of the times,! but it is also philosophically sanctioned: the 
demiurgic model underlies Plutarch’s politics of compromise. By imitat- 
ing the demiurge, and the sun which is his image, the politician achieves 
the best possible result. By doing this, he does not only acquire virtue for 
himself but he also benefits others.!!! True óuoíooig деф does not end 
with creating кооџос in our own soul: it goes on to create кооџос in the 
world around us and includes, as does the passage from On God 5 Slow- 
ness to Punish with which this book opened, imitation of divine лрабтус. 


10 On (the philosophical aspects of) Num. see e.g. de Blois and Bons 1995. 

10 Pohlenz in Hubert and Drexler 1960: v: ‘Plutarchus [...] in Academia sua politicas 
quaestiones tractavit, non ut Platonis exemplum secutus perfectam rei publicae speci- 
em proponeret, sed ut suae aetatis Graecis maximeque iuvenibus quos secum collegerat 
ostenderet quomodo etiam sub imperio Romanorum vitam proavis liberis dignam de- 
gere patriaeque servire et possent et vellent? (emphasis added). Similarly, Harrison 1995; 
Hershbell 1995: 213; Centrone 2000: 560, 577, 583. Cf. also Carriére 1977 on the political 
pragmatism of Praec. ger. reip. 

11 The same thing goes for the political philosopher who associates with a ruler and 
thus benefits xoAAo0c б губс (Max. cum princ. 777a, 778e; cf. Roskam 20096: 126—127, 
162—163). 


Chapter 5 
On Tranquillity of Mind 


Óyé cov туђу EXIGTOAV екошовиту, ѓу T] ларекалетс лєрї ғ000шос 
соі tt урафђуод кої лєрї тфу v Twaim деоџеуфу &nuieAeotépag 
ecnynoeas. (De trang. ап. 464e) 


It was only very recently that I received your letter in which you 
urged me to write you something on tranquillity of mind, and also 
something on those subjects in the Timaeus which require more саге- 
ful elucidation. 


Plutarch's work on tranquillity does not begin tranquilly. We find the 
author pressed for time to comply with a request made by his Roman 
friend Paccius.' Haste is contagious. Plutarch has caught it from anoth- 
er friend Eros, who himself had been infected by senator Fundanus, who 
was chronically hastened (oiog гкећуос, 46де). Plutarch is on a deadline 
because Eros is to deliver Plutarch's work to their mutual friend Paccius 
and Fundanus has ordered Eros to return to Rome post-haste. Plutarch's 
work thus has to be ready before Eros' departure. Otherwise, Paccius 
might be disappointed upon hearing that Eros, whom he also counts as a 
friend, has come back without Plutarch's answer.” To deal with both his 
friend's request and the lack of time, Plutarch has turned to his personal 
notebooks (олоџуђиата): from these, he has gathered relevant material 
on evOvpia (ауеће ту лері ғ000шос ёк тфу олоџупивтеу фу ёроотф 
пелощиёуос ётоүҳауоу, 4641).3 


! Plutarch’s haste is aptly reflected in the style of the introduction (see Van der 
Stockt 1996: 265-266) and he admits that he is not aiming for ком урафта (‘elegance of 
style’). This aspect of Plutarch’s self-presentation (whether it is a rhetorical topos, a real 
consequence of the circumstances in which the work was composed, or both) makes it 
rather risky to rely on this work to make general claims about Plutarch’s style, which is 
what Yaginuma 1992 often does (although he notes himself the atypically high average 
sentence length in this work: see Yaginuma 1992: 4728; cf. Sandbach 1939: 198 on the 
atypically low occurrence of Plutarch's favoured clausulae). 

? For prosopographical details on the persons involved here, see Ziegler 1951: 674, 
691—693; Jones 1971: 58—60; Puech 1991: 4847, 4861, 4865. 

? As Van der Stockt 19996: 578 has pointed out in his seminal study of this so-called 
*hypomnemata statement’, Plutarch ‘does not say that the actual theme of these hypo- 
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The request for elucidation of Plato’s Timaeus seems to be ignored. 
Why, then, did Plutarch choose to mention it anyway? Van Hoof offers 
three reasons for the reference to the Timaeus.* First, it evokes the bal- 
ance of power between Plutarch and Paccius. By mentioning the request 
for help with the Timaeus yet refusing to comply with it, Plutarch shows 
that he is the one in charge: although he is in a position to be consulted 
as a philosophical authority on exegetical matters, he is also in a position 
to decide that this is not what Paccius needs. Second, what Paccius needs 
is ‘practical help (cf. ypsiac ВотуӨтүтїкїїс [465a]), not intricate discussions 
of the Demiurge and the Cosmos' ? Third, the reference to the Timaeus 
*draw[s] attention to the work's Platonic slant'.ó This function is aimed 
primarily at *philosophers overreading Plutarch's text' (1.e. not belonging 
to the primary target audience). On Van Hoof's reading, then, the role 
of the Timaeus in On Tranquillity of Mind is largely e contrario: while 
offering a a tip ofthe hat to the connoisseur, who is not the primary target 
audience of this work, Plutarch uses the Timaeus to signal to Paccius and 
us what On Tranquillity of Mind 1s not. 

My main reason for taking issue with Van Hoof's explanation stems 
from her own, eminently justified methodological claim that, when in- 
terpreting Plutarch's practical ethics, it 1s important to keep the target 
audience in mind. To steer the response of his readers, Plutarch includes 
*role models' in his texts.* The addressee of a letter serves as such a role 
model. Granted, we do not know much about Paccius, the addressee of 
On Tranquillity of Mind,’ but one of the first and few things we learn 
about him is that he was a reader of Plato's Timaeus — and not a casual 
reader at that: he was in a position to bother Plutarch for ёл1иєЛ&отєро1 
ecnynosic. Plutarch uses the word &&ynoig only three times. The oth- 
er two instances (Quaest. Plat. 1006f; De an. procr. 1014a) occur in the 
context of technical exegesis of Plato's Timaeus. There is no reason to 
assume that Paccius’ request for £&nyrjoeic should be understood differ- 
ently. After all, the addition of the word éniedéotepat suggests some 


999 


mnemata was “tranquillity”, as opposed to what most translations and interpretations 
suggest (cf. Van der Stockt 1999b: 578 n. 16). On Plutarch's hypomnemata and Van der 
Stockt's method of cluster analysis, see p. 172. 

^ Van Hoof 2010: 113—115. 
Van Hoof 2010: 114. Similarly, see Pelling 20па: 57. 
Van Hoof 2010: 115. 


Van Hoof 2010: 115. Van Hoof 2010: 79 borrows the concept of ‘overreader’ from 


5 
6 


7 


Oliensis 1998: 6, who defines it as ‘an unnamed but otherwise specified other who may 
be imagined as reading over the addressee’s shoulder’. 

* Van Hoof 2010: 42—47. Cf. also Van Hoof 2005 and already Jones 1971: 44; Russell 
1972: 9—11. 

? Cf. Ziegler 1951: 692—693; Puech 1991: 4865. 
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previous acquaintance with &ётүүтїсєїс of the Timaeus, either provided by 
Plutarch in earlier correspondence or acquired by Paccius in a different 
way.!? 

This consideration places the addressee of On Tranquillity of Mind, 
and hence its model reader and its general intention, in a different light: 
the mention of the Timaeus in the first sentence of the work justifies 
being on the lookout for connections with Plato's cosmological dialogue 
when reading Plutarch's letter on ethics. Paccius' request for exegesis 1s 
redirected rather than straightforwardly ignored and no sharp contrast 
should exist between Paccius' need for practical help and his demand for 
intricate cosmological discussions. In this chapter I will submit that the 
cosmology of the Timaeus forms the core of this work of practical ethics 
and that awareness of this cosmological dimension is crucial for a correct 
interpretation of the work." 

The suggestion to read On Tranquillity of Mind as a Platonic work 
might sound odd in light of earlier scholarship on the work, which has 
been dominated by a tradition primarily concerned with the search for 
an author's sources. This Quellenforschung has appeared eminently tai- 
lored to the analysis of On Tranquillity of Mind: Plutarch's mention of 
his олоџуђџата. at the beginning of the work has often been understood 
as a ‘declaration of dependence’, as Van der Stockt aptly puts it.!? Ac- 
cordingly, Plutarch's On Tranquillity of Mind has been seen as copying 


10 Paccius’ request for émgAéotepot ёётүүтїсєїс can perhaps be compared, then, to 
the situation that led to De an. procr. That work, which also takes the form of a letter, 
is addressed to Plutarch's sons Autobulus and Plutarch, who had specifically asked for 
elucidations on Tim. (1012b). Plutarch assumes that his sons have a thorough knowledge 
of earlier interpretations (1012d). It would go too far, however, to state that De an. procr. 
should be seen as the missing response to Paccius (thus Dumortier and Defradas 1975: 98 
n. 2, who suggest that Plutarch addressed De an. procr. to his sons because Paccius had 
died in the meantime; Van Hoof 2010: 116 n. 76, who claims that the fact that Plutarch 
addressed De an. procr. to his sons exacerbates his already conspicuous refusal to comply 
with Paccius' request; cf. also Ziegler 1951: 693). 

! On the label ‘practical ethics’, see esp. Van Hoof 2010: 257—261 (including а list of 
works to which this label can be attached); cf. Sirinelli 2000: 143, who sees De tranq. 
an. as a model for a group of works ‘de morale pratique’. On the problems with earli- 
er labels, esp. that of *popularphilosophisch-ethische Schriften' (Ziegler 1951: cols. 637, 
702—704) see also Gallo 2000: 14; Roskam and Van der Stockt 2011: 8—9; Van der Stockt 
201: 19—21; Pelling 2011a. More generally on the problems surrounding the classification 
of Plutarch's works, see e.g. Flaceliére 1987: cexvi-cexxii; Gallo 1998; Donini 2000. 

12 Van der Stockt 20046: 353. 
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the work of Democritus,? some Epicurean,^ Ariston of Chios,? or 
Panaetius.'° 

It goes without saying that this vigorous Quellenforschung has not 
fostered an appreciation for On Tranquillity of Mind as a philosophical 
work in its own right." This can be felt when the work is routinely de- 
scribed as eclectic.'* In an important study on ‘peace of mind and being 
yourself", for instance, Gill describes Plutarch's philosophical approach 
in On Tranquillity of Mind as follows: 


Plutarch's approach seems to be deliberately synthesizing and 
non-doctrinal. [...] More precisely, I think it would be fair to say that 
the bulk of the work is broadly Democritean-Epicurean in approach 
(in so far as euthumia is taken as the explicit goal of self-manage- 
ment); but that in the later stages (chs. 16—19) the work takes on a 
more Stoic colour. [...] The overall impression, then, is that one can 
define a broadly ‘philosophical’ approach to euthumia, which has ap- 
peal to Stoics and Epicureans alike, couched in terms which are as 
much Platonic or Peripatetic as Stoic or Epicurean, and supported 
by illustrative comments from a wide selection of philosophical and 
poetic texts.'? 


More recent scholarly developments have done much to reinstate Plutarch 
as an author rather than a mere collector. Van der Stockt has shown how 
the ùnrouvńuata to which Plutarch refers аге his own intellectual prop- 

5 Hirzel 1879; Hershbell 1982: 84-89; Ziegler 1951: cols. 787—788. Fowler 1890 and 
Siefert 1908 detect Democritean influences, but they do not make it clear whether these 
are direct or mediated (cf. Ziegler 1951: col. 787). 

^ Pohlenz 1905. Cf. also Heinze 1890: 507. 

5 Heinze 1890; Hense 1890: esp. 550—552; Giesecke 1891: 59-62. 

16 van Lynden 1802; Hirzel 1879; Siefert 1908; Ziegler 1951: 787—788; Broecker 1954; 
Barigazzi 1962; Grilli 2002: 126—138. Pohlenz also came to accept Paenaetian influence 
(in Paton, Pohlenz, and Sieveking 1929: 187). 

17 Cf. Most 2016: 953: ‘The effect of Quellenforschung was all too often to make the 
text we actually possess seem not more interesting than we had thought beforehand but 
much less interesting." 

55 Sirinelli 2000: 145: ‘On discutera encore à l'infini sur la coexistence dans ce traité, 
comme dans quelques autres, d'éléments hétérogènes — stoiciens, épicuriens et platon- 
iciens.’ Cf. Russell 1972: 25: De trang. an. ‘is original only in selection and presentation’; 
Kidd in Kidd and Waterfield 1992: 203: *Plutarch's essay at some points favours attitudes 
congruent with Epicureanism but opposed to Stoicism, at others Stoic-coloured views 
alien to Epicureans. As usual, Plutarch has taken from his palette all the colours available 
to him, mixed them up and painted his own picture’; similarly at 209. 

? Gill 1994: 4624. 
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erty: they combined reading notes with original thoughts, and Plutarch’s 
use of them allows for much more creativity than the method of Quel- 
lenforschung can show.” Abel has convincingly argued that the endeav- 
our to reconstruct Panaetius’ work through an analysis of Plutarch’s is 
doomed to be fruitless and that Plutarch is very much his own (Platon- 
ic-Aristotelian) man.?!' These developments have cleared the way for the 
Platonic interpretation of the work that will be proposed in this chapter. 
The scholarship on this work has been marked by not only the hunt 
for sources but also — and often related to the Quellenfrage? — the hunt 
for the structure of On Tranquillity of Mind. It has proved tempting to 
attribute the (lack of) structure to Plutarch's source or to his own rudi- 
mentary treatment of it.? Another alluring option is to take Plutarch's ad- 
mission that the work was rushed as a reason to call off the hunt prema- 
turely: we cannot expect to find a clear structure here.” Contrary to these 
tendencies, I submit two considerations that, taken together, may explain 


20 See esp. Van der Stockt 19996; 2004b and p. 37 n. 23. Van der Stockt has dis- 
cussed several clusters that appear in De tranq. an. and that might trace back to Plutarch's 
опоцућџиала: on self-love, from an anti-Stoic perspective (De tranq. an. 471d-472b ~ De 
ad. et am. 58b—59a; Van der Stockt 1999b); on a similar theme yet inspired by Aristotle 
this time (De tran. an. 4724–е ~ De se ipsum laud. 545a—546a ~ De prof. in virt. 78c—e); 
on the unexpected, inspired by Anaxagoras (De trang. an. 468b and 474c-f ~ De coh. 
ira 463a-f; in an unpublished conference paper Бу L. Van der Stockt and B. Van Meir- 
venne, "Му Wife is a Woman. Plutarch on the Unexpected’, Interpreting Composition in 
Plutarch, Leuven, 2001). 

?! Abel 1987. Cf. van Straaten 1962: vii; Babut 1969b: 97—102; Dumortier and Defra- 
das 1975: 96. 

2 Thus, explicitly, Pohlenz 1905: 275. Cf. also the approaches of Heinze 1890 and 
Siefert 1896: 57—74, criticised by Broecker 1954: 18: ‘Siefert enim non minus quam Hein- 
ze hanc priorem quaestionis partem [1.е. the question of the structure] nimis spectavit ex 
posteriore quae eo pertinet, quo Plu[tarchus] fonte usus sit.’ 

23 Siefert 1908: 4 attributes the lack of structure (‘kein logisch streng gegliedertes 
Gefüge subtiler ethischer Spitzfindigkeiten, sondern eine zwanglose Reihe praktischer 
Lebensregeln’) to what he takes to have been Plutarch's (single) Vorlage. 

2 Dumortier and Defradas 1975: 94: ‘Il n'est point possible de retrouver le plan suivi 
par Plutarque dans ce traité et il faut se borner à indiquer les principales idées émises par 
l'auteur. Aprés la formule de salutation, Plutarque s'excuse d'envoyer à son ami non un 
véritable traité, mais de simples notes tirées de ses lectures. Nous ne pouvons donc nous 
attendre de sa part à une composition rigoureuse, qui n'est d'ailleurs pas dans ses habi- 
tudes.’ Cf. similarly Sirinelli 2000: 145. Van der Stockt 1999a: 135 notes that De tranq. an. 
is a good place to look for material closely following the original hypomnemata, ‘since, 
given the fact that Trang. an. falls into several rather independent units, there is no large 
context requiring major adaptation’. Betz 1978: 201, on the other hand, notes that | ће 
composition of the essay is fairly clear'. However, I am unconvinced by his claim that 
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the overall structure of On Tranquillity of Mind. First, like other works 
under the heading of ‘practical ethics’, On Tranquillity of Mind 1s divid- 
ed into a diagnostic part (Kpioic) and a remedial part prescribing training 
(докпотс). Second, the Goxnotc part contains a shift in argumentative 
strategy based on Plutarch’s view of the cosmos. More specifically, the 
goxnotc first prescribes dealing with adversity by mentally focusing on 
the good rather than on the bad. I will call this goal an internal synthesis 
in which good outweighs bad: the positive balance that leads to tran- 
quillity of mind lies purely within the subject. Once this is established, 
Plutarch goes on to show that, corresponding to this internal synthesis, 
there is an external synthesis: the structure of the Platonic cosmos effec- 
tively guarantees that good objectively outweighs bad. In what follows, 
I will show how Plutarch structures his work around these elements of 
кртотс and йскцотщ to bring out his Platonic view on evOvuta. 


Table 5.1: Overview of On Tranquillity of Mind 


1—5 кртатс: we need to find a way to live with volatile tym 
1: Introduction 
2: An apolitical life is no guarantee for tranquillity 
3: There is not one kind of life that guarantees tranquillity 
4—5: Aoyiopióc guarantees tranquillity in each kind of life 
6-18 óokrnoig 
6—13: Make an internal synthesis in which good outweighs bad 
6: Imitate famous good examples in adverse circumstances 


[7: Avoid infection with others’ faults (marked as digression at 
468f)] 


8: Make an internal synthesis in which good outweighs bad 
9: Imagine (even trivial) present goods to be absent 
10: Observe people who are less fortuitous 
11: See the disagreeable in the lives of those whom we admire 
12: Do not aim at things too great 
13: Some pursuits are naturally incompatible 
14—15: Shift from internal synthesis to external synthesis 


it ‘follows the traditional structure of rhetoric’, especially since there are no markers of 
such a structure in the text. 
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16–18: Understand that there is an external synthesis in which good 
outweighs bad 


16: We can expect the loss caused by тохл 
17: Suffering depends on our composite nature (body and soul) 


18: Fear of death is caused by a misunderstanding of the nature of 
the soul 


19—20 Conclusion 


I. Kpiotc ($ 1—5): how to deal with túy? 


In his seminal study on Plutarch's psychotherapeutic writings, Ingen- 
kamp points out that these works share the same basic structure based on 
the two steps of therapy.? First, readers need to be convinced that they 
have a problem. Only then can they start training themselves to get rid 
of said problems." Accordingly, Plutarch's works on Seelenheilung tend 
to deal with diagnosis (kpíoic) first, before turning to training (tornos). 
The training can be further divided into reflections (ёліЛоүісџої) and 
exercises (€810p01). Ingenkamp discovers this pattern in On the Control 
of Anger, On Talkativeness, On Being a Busybody, On Compliance, and 
On Praising Oneself Inoffensively.”’ In her discussion of Ingenkamp's 
work, Van Hoof adds that a ‘similar pattern can [...] be found through- 


?5 Ingenkamp 1971. See also Rabbow 1954. 

2% Cf. Plutarch, De gar. 510c—d: тобта 5’ ob Katnyopiav Hyntéov GAN’ іатрєіоу тїс 
adoAEoyxiac: TOV yàp пладфу кртог! Kai GoKNosl лертумоџеда, протера. б” T] крїсїс готу. 
ovdsic yàp ¿dietu evdyetw Kai алотру еодол тўс yoxs ӧ ur] õvoyepaiver досхеролуоцеу 
ӧё TA 70H, óvav тйс BAGBac xoi тйс оісуоуос тйс ал” оотфу TO Хоуф KATAVONOMLEV. 
(‘But these remarks are not to be regarded as an accusation against garrulity, but an attempt 
to cure it; for we get well by the diagnosis and treatment of our ailments, but the diagnosis 
must come first; since no one can become habituated to shun or to eradicate from his soul 
what does not distress him, and we only grow distressed with our ailments when we have 
perceived, by the exercise of reason, the injuries and shame which result from them.") 

27 Cf. also Ingenkamp 2000. It should be noted that, particularly in this more re- 
cent contribution, Ingenkamp conceives of Plutarch's Seelenheilung as a rhetorical and 
— postulating an opposition between philosophy and rhetoric — non-philosophical en- 
deavour (see, however, Ingenkamp 1971: 87-99 on the underlying Platonic-Peripatetic 
psychology aimed at џетртоладета). In an unpublished conference paper (‘O0K алофс 
dedpo pereveykeiv. Sprungbrett-Argumente bei Plutarch’, Interpreting Composition in 
Plutarch, Leuven, 2001), he discusses De tranq. an. as a work that is merely concerned 
with rhetorical flourishings and not at all with philosophical content. He adds that the 
same thing goes for Amat. (cf. also Ingenkamp 2006). It will be clear from this book that 
I disagree about both works and about the general usefulness of approaching Plutarch's 
work through an opposition of philosophy and rhetoric 
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out Plutarch’s practical ethics’, citing On Listening to Lectures, Wheth- 
er an Old Man Should Engage in Public Affairs, and On Having Many 
Friends. In these cases, however, крїсїс and Goxnotc ‘are not present 
as distinct sections of these texts, and the balance between both varies 
considerably'?* Then again, Ingenkamp himself already points out that, 
even in the works he includes in his discussion, there are significant vari- 
ations in how Plutarch demarcates and balances the sections.” Allowing 
for these variations, On Tranquillity of Mind can certainly be added to 
the works in which kpíoic and ёсктоіс are present as distinct sections. 
After the introduction (464e-f), крістс takes up the first five paragraphs 
(465a—467c).?? The rest of the work, until the conclusion (476d—477f), 
is devoted to áokrotc, which consists almost entirely of &riioytopoí 
(467с—4764, cf. the use of this technical term at 471c and 476b).?! 


1.1. What is the problem? 


What is Paccius’ problem? The answer to this question is far less obvious 
than one would expect in a work that takes its cue from an urgent cry 
for help.? By way of introduction to the xpio of On Tranquillity of 
Mind, 1 consider three reasons for this: (1) Paccius’ progress in virtue, (2) 
Plutarch's focus, (3) and the general nature of the problem. 

(1) Paccius seems to be in a different plight than Serenus, the charac- 
ter who asks Seneca for advice on tranquillitas animi.? At the beginning 


2% Уап Hoof 2010: 48. 

? Ingenkamp 1971: 111—115. Cf. also the analysis of De prof. in virt. in Roskam 
2005b: esp. 245-246. 

30 Pohlenz 1905: 276 also regards $ 1—5 as introductory. Contra e.g. Heinze 1890: 498 
($ 1-6 as a unit); Abel 1987: 132 and passim ($ 2—4, $ 5-11, and $ 12—18 as main units, but 
this disregards the fact that $ 5 opens with үйр). 

3! But see, on aspects of ё@1їбцос in De trang. an., Barigazzi 1962: 121-122. On 
ёлілоүісиос in Plutarch, see also Erler 2013: 277-281. 

? Cf. Pohlenz 1905: 282—284; Ziegler 1951: 693; Abel 1987: 129-130. 

3 СЕ Gréard 1885: 190. On Serenus as a literary persona, see Griffin 1976: 353—355. 
By comparing Seneca's De tranq. an. to Plutarch's treatise I do not want to imply that 
there was any influence of the former on the latter. I merely want to consider the two 
works as dealing with the same topic within a few decades of each other: Seneca's work 
was written around 60 CE (Mutschler 2014: 153), and Plutarch's about forty or fifty years 
later (I argue for a date around по CE in Demulder 2021). For a similar approach, see 
Blansdorf 1997 (although I disagree with his effort to dumb down Plutarch in order to ex- 
alt Seneca) and Van Hoof 2007 (comparing Plutarch's De coh. ira with Seneca’s work on 
the same issue). For comparisons of Plutarch's and Seneca's De tranq. an. in the interest 
of Quellenforschung, see Hirzel 1879: 354-382; Heinze 1890: 501—502. Further aspects of 
comparison between the two works can be found in e.g. Barigazzi 1962; Gill 1994: 4616— 
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of the Stoic’s On Tranquillity of Mind, we immediately get an intimate 
insight into Serenus’ agitated soul. We can almost feel his despair.** The 
poor fellow really does not know what to do with himself. He succeeds 
in living thriftily, yet he cannot rid himself of the temptations of luxury, 
which makes him miserable (Sen., De trang. an. 1.5—9). Unfortunately, 
we do not have Paccius’ cry for help, which might partly explain why 
he seems to be better off. Nevertheless, it is striking that the first thing 
Plutarch does after explaining the circumstances in which the work was 
written is to congratulate Paccius because, although he has influential 
friends and a good reputation, he does not think that he is immune to 
physical suffering (тфу фосікфу ладбу): 


[...] evvnóópievoc, бт. код фос £yov Tyyeuovikàc Kai доба ODdEVOG 
£Aáttova TOV EV àyopü Aeyóvtov TO TOD траукођ Мёролос où 
лелоубас, odd’ ws ёкеїуоу ‘evdatpoviCav o’ óyAog Génie тфу 
QVOLK@V za00v, GAA положи AKNKOWS puvnpoveóseig ФС OUTE 
лодаурас AMAAAGTTEL KGATLOG OUTE боктоћ№мос TOAUTEAT|S ларфуо ос 
ovdé бабта кефолалуТас. лодку ye от хрос GALTIAV voyfic Kai Biov 
AKDLOVA ypnuátov бфелос T] 5dEN¢ ў боу@нвос Ev abais, ду uù то 
хрореуоу £Uyáptotov T| toic £youot kai то TOV албутеу ит дебџеуоу 
asi лараколоодћ; (De trang. an. 465a—b) 


[...] І congratulate you because, though you have commanders as 
your friends and a reputation second to none of the forensic speakers 
of our day, your experience has not been that of Merops in the play, 


4631. Plutarch knew a few anecdotes about Seneca (Galba 20.1; De coh. та 461£-462a), 
but there are no indications that he knew, let alone read, Seneca's De tranq. an. or any of 
his other works (cf. Van Hoof 2010: 91 n. 34). As Stadter 2015e: 133-137 points out, from 
Plutarch's modesty about his knowledge of Latin (Dem. 2.2), we cannot conclude that his 
reading level was too low to read philosophical works in Latin (see Stadter 2015e: 133 n. 13 
for earlier scholarship on Plutarch's Latin). The question is, however, whether he would 
have been interested in reading the work of a philosopher writing in Latin (cf. Ziegler 
1951: col. 927: ‘Es ist charakterisch, daß P. bei aller seiner Wertschätzung römischen Wes- 
ens doch nicht geglaubt hat, für philosophische Dinge bei einem Rómer etwas profitieren 
zu können’), let alone in the work of a Roman Stoic. What about the presence of Seneca's 
work on the other end of the (real or imagined) correspondence between Plutarch and 
Paccius? Van Hoof 2010: 88-89, 91 points out that it is probable that Paccius had access to 
Seneca's De tranq. an. (as well as to Democritus’ work on ev0vpia) in Rome and suggests 
that Paccius' request might have sprung from his dissatisfaction with the existing work on 
the subject. Although I am sure that Plutarch’s recipe for гобоша is fundamentally differ- 
ent from the solutions proposed in earlier work on the subject, I think this difference is the 
result of Plutarch’s different world view rather than of Paccius’ dissatisfaction. 
34 СЕ Inwood 2005: 350. 
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and because it cannot be said of you, as of him, that ‘The plaudits of 
the mob have driven you’ [Eur., Phaethon fr. 783a TrGF] from those 
natural experiences;? but you continue to remember what you have 
often heard, that an aristocratic shoe does not rid us of the gout, nor 
an expensive ring of a hangnail, nor a diadem of a headache. For 
what power is there in money or fame or influence at court to help us 
to gain ease of soul or an untroubled life, if it is not true that the use 
of them is pleasant to us when we have them and that we never miss 
them when we have them not? [tr. modified] 


As opposed to Seneca's Serenus, Paccius seems to be doing quite well, all 
things considered. After all, he is not taking his first steps on the path to 
virtue. The words тоАА@к1с окукофс uvnuoveúeıs suggest that this is not 
his first bout of Seelenheilung. In On Talkativeness (510d—e), the stage of 
&nU.oyiopuóc is explicitly described as ‘always hearing and remembering? 
(akovovtac де! kai peuvnuévovc) what has been learned.’ Paccius has 
been there, and as an advancing student in Platonic Seelenheilung, he 
is already far less miserable than when he started.’ He is also far less 
miserable than your typical Stoic proficiens, who cannot count on there 
being a middle ground between vice and virtue, between utter misery 
and happiness. In the life of the Stoic proficiens, as Plutarch sees it, *vice 
constantly besets all progress, and with countervailing weight drags him 
down’ (De prof. in virt. 75b: o отадџиф nüot тү kakia лержешеут)).7 
To make matters even worse, the Stoic minimum for happiness is nigh 
impossible to attain, which renders their standards quite ridiculous in 
Plutarch's eyes — something he does not hesitate to point out in this very 
treatise (De tranq. an. 472a). No wonder, then, that Serenus is tormented. 
Paccius' progress and Plutarch's general view of moral progress, on the 


35 The examples that follow make it clear that Plutarch is not thinking about, as the 
Loeb translation has it, ‘emotions given us by nature’ specifically (as in Cons. ad ux. 
боде and Ca. Ma. 18.5). For qvotkà 76.017 used, like here, in the broader sense of ‘natural 
experiences’ see Adv. Col. 1115b; cf. also the use of ná01 at De trang. an. 476a. There is 
no reason to assume, as Hartman 1916: 225 does, that тфу фосткфу ладфу is a gloss and 
should be deleted. 

36 See Ingenkamp 1971: 40. Cf. also De aud. 48d. 

? Contra Pelling 20па: 44-45, commenting on De trang. an. 465a: ‘Who knows, 
perhaps this prominent Roman Paccius was indeed an exception to the rule; or perhaps 
this is the familiar protreptic trope whereby one congratulates someone on achieving al- 
ready what it is one's purpose to encourage. (One notes that Paccius will remember often 
“hearing” that wealth is not the answer to everything; not often “saying’’).’ 

38 On Seneca's orthodox Stoic stance on progress in virtue, which is also reflected in 
his De tranq. an., see Roskam 2005b: 60-98. 
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other hand, help to explain why Paccius’ problem is not immediately 
obvious. It might also be a clue as to why Paccius feels ready to embark 
upon елшелеотерод естућовис of Plato's Timaeus. 

(2) The passage quoted above reveals another conspicuous difference 
between Seneca's Serenus and Plutarch's Paccius. The former does not 
succeed in wholeheartedly running away from luxury, and the latter is 
not even expected to try.” For Plutarch, wealth, fame, and power are not 
obstacles for tranquillity, but potential aids towards (npóc) acquiring it. 
There is, however, one complication, which reveals the main topic of On 
Tranquillity of Mind: Paccius should learn to use and enjoy these exter- 
nal goods without getting attached to them. Plutarch devises this as the 
next step in the curriculum of his proficiens. Paccius has already learned 
(пол оке акукофс uvnpovebeic) that power (фос [...] ђугромкас), 
fame (бобау), and luxuries (ка Атос [...] доктоћос [...] б1їйбтнө) do 
not guarantee a healthy body. Now the time has come for him to realise 
that, a fortiori (ye ду), the same things (now listed in reverse order: 
хрпийтоу óogAogc ў доспе ў õvváusoc) do not ensure a healthy soul." 

Plutarch's stance on external goods — and in this at least it does not 
differ from Plato's — cannot easily be associated with either one of the 
extreme poles in the debate on whether virtue is sufficient for happiness.? 
He seems to disagree with the Stoic version of the sufficiency thesis, 
which has it that contingencies do not have any bearing on happiness.? 
At the same time, however, he probably found the Aristotelian version, 
which admitted that some external goods were needed along with virtue 


? Cf. Van Hoof 2010: 20 on this attitude in Plutarch's practical ethics in general and 
Wardman 1974: 79—86; Roskam 2014b on the positive aspects of wealth in the Lives. 

^ Denniston 1954: 246. 

^' Similar juxtapositions of body and soul occur in the next two paragraphs. (т) For 
the body, stupor is a detrimental way of producing freedom from рат (465d: kaírot 
какоу LEV дуолодпота cópatt фарџокоу аломгас, rejecting the emendations of the Loeb 
edition); a similar Фарџаком should be avoided in the case of the soul as well. (2) Chang- 
ing ships does not relieve seasickness; similarly, changing modes of life does not relieve 
the soul (466b-c). The triad of power, fame, and luxury reoccurs later in the treatise as 
well (most clearly at 471b: kai лАо®то Kai SEN Kai Paotrsig; cf. also 4746, 477a). 

? For the disagreement between Stoics (virtue is sufficient for happiness) and Peri- 
patetics (virtue is necessary but not sufficient for happiness) on this point, see e.g. Cicero, 
De fin. 3.41—44. For Plato's position, see e.g. the overview in Sauvé-Meyer 2008: 38—41. 

5 See esp. De comm. not. 1061d. If Irwin 1995: 199 is right (as I think he is), De Stoic. 
rep. 1040d goes in the same direction by opposing the Stoic sufficiency thesis to Plato's 
stance, but see Casevitz and Babut 2004: 172 n. 192 for a different interpretation. Cf. also 
Trapp 2007: 32-34. 
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for a human being to be happy, a tad too weak.“ The long and short of it 
is that, according to Plutarch, toyn, which escapes the control of reason, 
is part of the human condition. The Stoic denial of this must have struck 
him as naive. In On Moral Virtue, Plutarch is very clear on this point: 
тоуц is a reality in the sensible realm and the ethical human being will 
simply have to deal with that.*° 

As the passage quoted earlier had it, dealing with external circum- 
stances amounts to putting them to good, virtuous use without depend- 
ing on them (cf. то уроџемоу evyapiotov Ň toig Exovo1 Kai TO тфу 
алоутеу р деоцеуоу). In On Reading the Poets is the same advice. 
This time it comes with a slightly more developed framework in which 
to situate Ta тохпрв, ‘such as wealth, marriage, office, and, in a word, 
all outward things the possession of which is unprofitable to those who 
cannot make good use of them’ (ллоотоос кої удџоос Kai бруйс кої 
náv’ SAMs tà ёктос̧, фу тү ктђотс йубуттос ёсті toic хрђодол калфе 
ur] óovapévotc, De aud. poet. 231). Plutarch warns that the poets of- 
ten confuse events caused by тохт with events caused by Zeus. The 
former, however, are caused by an irregular and indeterminate cause 
(тўс атвктос koi ёорістос TEPLPEPOLEVNGS оітіос, 24a) — the same two 
adjectives are used in On the Generation of the Soul to describe the 
movement of precosmic soul." Tóyn is the totality of ‘those phases 
of causation which baffle our logic, and are, in a word, beyond us’ 
(TO GOVAAOYLOTOV NLIV тйс aitias [...] Kai блос où кад" uàs) and, as 
such, opposed to reason and god (24b).** In terms of Plutarch’s cosmo- 


^ See esp. An vitiositas 499c-d, although even in this rhetorical work there is room 
for nuance: оок gotw ў Тоу Kakodatpoviac тећлеотоорудс. (‘Fortune is not a producer of 
perfect unhappiness.") 

5 De virt. mor. 443f-444a with Opsomer 2011a: 156—159. On the anti-Stoic character 
of De virt. mor., see p. 22 n. I2. 

^s Cf. De fortuna 100a. 

" De an. procr. Yor4d: tiv блактоу Kai GOpiotov adtoKivntov дё kai KIVNTIKÀV 
@руду &ketvrv. Cf. also 1015d; De prof. in virt. 76b; De Is. et Os. 372a. 

^5 Cf. also e.g. De aud. poet. 24c—25b; De genio Socr. 575c. In practice, of course, it 
is not always easy or even possible to separate тоу from rational causation. It should 
not be surprising, then, that especially in the Lives, тоу exhibits a wider array of mean- 
ings; see esp. Brenk 1977: 145-183; Swain 1989b (cf. also Swain 1989c; Ingenkamp 1997; 
Tatum 2010 — all three on тоуп in the Timol. — Aem. — and Wardman 1974: 179-189; 
Stadter 2014: 23—24; Titchener 2014). On the many faces of Plutarch's notion of t0yn, 
see also Torraca 1996 (and already Lassel 1891), although it is too easy to posit that 
these many faces come together in ‘un facile eclettismo che accoglie le piu significative 
voci delle varie scuole’, shifting from work to work, and that there is a development in 
Plutarch’s thought on the matter (at 135). (I fail to see how these two characteristics — ad 
hoc eclectism and development — can be sensibly distinguished together anyway.) See, 
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logy, then, тохт is what is caused by the irrational part of the cosmic 
soul.” 

As an answer to his request for help, then, Paccius will receive ad- 
vice on how to deal with тох. However, it is unclear that this is what 
Paccius has asked for. To understand Plutarch’s focus, we have to sneak 
а peek at the Goxnotc part of the work. I have marked the seventh para- 
graph of On Tranquillity of Mind as a digression in the table above.?? In 
that digression we finally get some information about what exactly is 
bugging Paccius personally. The paragraph begins with the observation 
that most people are frustrated by the faults of others, not only of their 
friends, but of their enemies as well. Plutarch uses several techniques 
to make it clear that this observation, more than anything else that has 
been said so far, pertains to Paccius personally.^' Only in this paragraph 
(apart from the formulaic greeting) is Paccius addressed by name (фїдє 
Паккте, 468e). Throughout the work, Plutarch usually gives his advice 
in the first person plural (‘let иѕ... 2), in general terms (e.g. óei...?), or 
as an apostrophe to a character appearing in an example.** Only occa- 
sionally is the advice aimed at Paccius more directly and personally. 
This is predominantly the case in this paragraph (468c: ит убшб= оду 


however, Opsomer 2011a, who focuses on the Dion to argue that Plutarch's understanding 
of тоуп and аретт) in the Lives is not in contradiction with his philosophical framework 
(as presented in De virt. mor.); cf. also Becchi 2000 for a more or less unitary reading 
of Plutarch's tóyn and Eckholdt 2019 for a painstaking typology that does not deny an 
underlying unity. 

4 Cf. De зета num. 5504-е on p. 17; De an. procr. 1024b with P1., Пт. 69b. The latter 
passage explains how тоху, while caused by irrationality, includes not only bad luck but 
also good luck: even before the generation of the cosmic soul, irrational precosmic soul 
could through chance movement hit upon the good. 

5 Cf. already Heinze 1890: 499 (followed by Siefert 1896: 58; Pohlenz 1905: 276, 
282), who, however, does not consider this ‘Einschiebsel’ in the context of the rest of 
Plutarch's treatise, but believes that it is prompted by the preceding anecdote about Stilpo. 

>! Pohlenz 1905: 282 rightly points out that $ 7 is ‘[g]anz auf Paccius berechnet. 

? 467a: ёккабдоірорєу, 467b: иётероу Épyov gotiv, ду sð фроуфџеу, 468e: р 
Хаудвуоцем, 468f: àvoA à opev; 469a: паообнеда, 469e: гобоџтоонеу, 470f: пигте [...] 
éEeotw eineiv, 476e: čyopev eineiv. 

3$ 465b, 466a, 467a, c, 469e, f, 472c, 473a, f, 474a, 475d, 476c. Cf. 469a: дуадду 
[...] прос гобошах, 470a, 476e: uéya прос гобошау, 471c, 474d: &&gottw, 475b: ook 
@урпотоу éot1, 4704, 474c: 6 vodv Éyov (and many similar expressions elsewhere; on the 
constant contrast between the mindless and the mindful person as a structuring element 
in the work, see Broecker 1954: 23-26). 

* 467d-f, 460b. Of course, apostrophe is not necessary to give an advisory function 
to an example. On the many examples in De trang. an., see Morgan 2007: 290-294. 

5 Imperatives in 470e (Өёасол, Se) and 471a (Spa, yevod). 
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Epyov siv, 468с°6; oKdmei лос, 468d; GAN’ Spa, 468e). Finally, not only 
the advice but also the situation described in this paragraph is tailored 
to Paccius: Plutarch is explicitly referring to Paccius’ day-to-day affairs 
when he mentions ‘the execution of matters committed to your personal 
care’ (à yàp лрвлтес лрбурота летлотеригуос, 468c; cf. uot бокеїс kai 
тос ёллтароттор=уос, 468b). 

In § 7 Plutarch cleverly frames Paccius’ problem so that it comes to 
fit his desired focus on тоуп. His frustration with other people's faults, so 
Plutarch reveals, is not a philosophically sound aversion to wickedness 
in general (то ka06Aov тйс uoy8npíac, 468e). Rather, it is an aversion to 
wickedness that affects us personally (то лрос hdc). As such, this aver- 
sion amounts to self-love (pùavtia), not hate of evil (шоолоуђрга).77 
More precisely, Paccius’ aversion is towards people ‘who were, we think, 
the cause of our being deprived of some desireable things and of our 
encountering others which are unpleasant’ (69? фу tà uèv [i.e. &péoeig 
and diwéEic] &mootepseio0oi toig бё [1.е. ёлострофої and ёюрВолой] 
neputiztew бдокобџеу). The desirable opposite of фіХоотіа, then, con- 
sists not only in self-knowledge" or фіЛаудроліо? but also in ап ad- 
equate knowledge of the workings of tóyn. And, indeed, the digression 
is brought to a close and the focus immediately shifts back to лрауџата, 
which were associated with the workings of tóynņ in the previous para- 
graphs, as we shall see.9? 


© 68 toic лрауцаоту £0160gic ёА@фрф@с соџлеруфереобал Kai ретріос 
EVKOAMTATOS ауврфлолс ошлету үїүуєтол Kai лробтатос. бдеу ékelvov 
adbc TOV лєрї TOV лрауцатом Хоуоу avoAGBapEV. (468e-f) 


[I]t is the man who has become accustomed to adapt himself to cir- 
cumstances*! easily and with self-control who becomes the most gra- 


56 Cf. 468c: àv [...] Түлїос фоб koi џетрлос ёк TOV ёубеҳорёуоу, EEPavEi TH oñ 
дтодеогт па оу ў AvmNoEl tais ETEPOV ånõia кої похдуртолс. 

` The topic of фихоота. is taken up again later in De trang. ап. (471d—e); cf. Siefert 
1908: 15 n. 6; Van der Stockt 1999b: 586—587, 594—595; Van Hoof 2010: 99-104. On the 
centrality of pavtia in Plutarch's practical ethics, see Ingenkamp 1971: 131—132; cf. also 
Van Hoof 2010: 35; 2014: 142. On quAaviía in Plutarch in general, see Roskam 2004: 251. 

58 Esp. in the opening of De ad. et am. (48e-49b); see Opsomer 1998: 151—155; 
2009a: 103-108. Cf. also Van Hoof 2010: 12, 13, 35, 99, 173; 2014: 142. 

У E.g. Comp. Thes. et Rom. 2.2. Cf. Hirzel 1912: 26; Ingenkamp 1971: 131; Roskam 
2004: 251. 

60 The beginning of § 8 (та одта лросбехоцеуоос) recalls $ 6 (оло TOV одтфу 
лелоудаоту), thus forging a connection that bridges the digression. 

61 Not, as the Loeb translation has it, ‘public affairs’ (similarly in the previous sen- 
tence). 
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cious and gentle in his dealings with his fellows. [§ 8] Therefore let us 
resume our discussion of circumstances. [tr. modified] 


Is this what Paccius asked for, then? Probably not, but, according to 
Plutarch, it is what he should have asked for: his personal unrest will 
disappear when he learns about тоху, and his ethical problem will be 
solved when he learns about cosmology. Thankfully, the vvyfi iatpdc 
(46549) has diagnosed a crucial aspect of his disease and can now pro- 
ceed to cure it. 

To get a better sense of how, in Plutarch’s mind, tranquillity of mind 
is connected to dealing with both good and bad тоуп, we can briefly 
turn to the Pyrrhus — Marius. As Duff has observed, this pair of biogra- 
phies shares several general concerns and more specific elements with 
On Tranquillity of Mind.9 A particularly interesting parallel occurs at 
the end of the Marius, which also concludes the pair as a whole since it 
lacks a formal comparison. We find Marius — aged seventy, the first man 
to have become a seventh-time consul, and extremely wealthy — lament- 
ing his fortune (dðúpeto тўу Eavtod THYNV) because ће is dying from an 
illness without having satisfied all his desires (Mar. 45.12). Plutarch adds 
an extensive philosophical comment: 


Пл\атоу рёу оўу, ђдт лрос TH тећеотау yevousvoc, биме! тоу adtod 
daipova Kai trjv тојуу, STL лрфтоу рёу йудролос̧, оок üAoyov тў 
ovoet Onpiov, cid’ "EAAnv, ob ВарВорос yévotto, лрос ёё тобто 
OTL toig Xokpótoug ypóvoig GAHVINOEV ў yéveoig AdTOD. Kai vy 
Ма, tov Tapoéa Aéyovot Аутілатроу boatos ъло TI TEAEvTIV 
буаХоу бцемоу OV THYOL Lakapiwv, unõè тїс sic Абђуас oïkoðev 
evmAotac 2тлодеобдол, кадалер фохрђотор tfjg тоупс йлосау 
боозу sic џеув ћу yap TIWELEVOV кої сфбоута TH uvýun 61x TEAOUG, 
с ovdév got дудрфлф ташеоу буадфу ВеВолбтероу. тойс 8’ 
@ёйнуйноуас кої ауођтоос DIEKPEt TO утууоџеуа LETH TOD ypóvov: 510 
ит|Ө#у стёүоутес unó& длатђрођутес, @єї kevoi рёу бүадфу, pei 
6' емивом, просто LEAAOV AMOBAETOVOL, TO TAPOV TPOTEMEVOL. KAITOL 
6 Fittingly, $ 7 contains two medical comparisons (468b; 468c) that suggest that, at 
the time of writing, Paccius is doing quite poorly as a ‘doctor’ by letting himself be af- 
fected. The misdiagnosis of his own ailment, then, does not come as a surprise. Plutarch 
compares his ‘psychiatry’ to medicine most explicitly in De cup. div. 524a—-e. On Plutarch 
as а \лоуйс iatpdc, see Ingenkamp 1971: 118—124 and passim (cf. also Vamvouri Ruffy 
2012: 29-161 on Quaest. conv.; Zucchelli 1965: 224—225 on De vit. pud.); conversely, on 
гобоша. in the medical tradition, see Pigeaud 1981: 441—521. See more generally also 
Lain Entralgo 1970: esp. 139—170; Simon 1978; and more specifically on De tranq. an., 
Broecker 1954: 55. 
6 Duff 19996: 105-108, 116. On тоху in Маг, see Stadter 2019. 
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TO рёу ду f| тоўуп KMAdDOOL боуолто, то б” GvagaipEetov ёстіу: GAA’ 
ӧрос̧ тобто тйс yoxs 0с GAAOTPLOV гкраллоутес, &keivo TO GdNAOV 
OVELPHTTOVOLV, кота. TAOYOVTES. npiv үйр ёк Aóyou Kai лолдєіос 
édpav олоралеодол Kai круто. toig É&o0sev àyoOoic, ovvayovtEc 
оот@ Kai соџрфорођутес, ёрлАђсо tfjg \уоуйс oo боусуто TO 
acopeotov. (Mar. 46.1—5) 


Plato, however, when he was now at the point of death, lauded his 
guardian genius and Fortune because, to begin with, he had been born 
a man and not an irrational animal; again, because he was a Greek 
and not a Barbarian; and still again, because his birth had fallen in 
the times of Socrates. And indeed they say that Antipater of Tarsus, 
when he was in like manner near his end and was enumerating the 
blessings of his life, did not forget to mention his prosperous voyage 
from home to Athens, just as though he thought that every gift of a 
benevolent Fortune called for great gratitude, and kept it to the last 
in his memory, which is the most secure storehouse of blessings for a 
man. Unmindful and thoughtless persons, on the contrary, let all that 
happens to them slip away as time goes on; therefore, since they do 
not hold or keep anything, they are always empty of blessings, but full 
of hopes, and are looking away to the future while they neglect the 
present. And yet the future may be prevented by Fortune, while the 
present cannot be taken away; nevertheless these men cast aside the 
present gift of Fortune as something alien to them, while they dream 
of the future and its uncertainties. And this 1s natural. For they assem- 
ble and heap together the external blessings of life before reason and 
education have enabled them to build any foundation and basement 
for these things, and therefore they cannot satisfy the insatiable appe- 
tite of their souls. 


The contrast between the wise and the thoughtless, which structures 
this passage, is also a structuring element throughout On Tranquillity of 
Mind.“ The anecdote about Antipater occurs in both works (De tranq. 
an. 469d), as does the comparison of blessings that should be stored in 
memory to liquids that should be kept in a storeroom lest they flow away 
(473b-e).9 The wise rely on the present and their remembrance of the 
past, whereas the thoughtless are obsessed with hopes for the future. It 


6 Broecker 1954: 23-26. 

6 Mar. 46.3: торїоу ~ De trang. ап. 4730: торло; Mar. 46.3: олекрг! ~ De trang. 
ап. 473d: óngkpeiv; Mar. 46.3: undév стёүоутес ~ De trang. ап. 473d: un отеуоутес. 

% Mar. 46.3: тоос 5’ åuvýuovaç Kai @уотүтоос ~ De trang. ап. 473b: oi [...] &vóntou 
473c: oi ё фроушот код TH LNKET’ буто TH ELV LOVEvEL ёуарүфс бута лоюђ®оту avtos, 
4732: toig бдуођтос, 473c: ANON, 473d: TH дџупџомедте, 473d: TH ши Маг 46.3: 
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is necessary, then, to build a stable foundation in which we give external 
blessing a prominent place in order not to get stuck in past and present 
misfortunes or vain hopes. This is the diagnosis with which the Marius 
ends and On Tranquillity of Mind begins. All the same it is not a self-di- 
agnosis by Paccius: he needs Plutarch to point it out to him. Hence, it is 
not surprising that Paccius’ problem is not glaringly obvious from the 
outset. The way in which Plutarch connects his specific focus on ty 
with Paccius’ lack of гобоша, however, connects Paccius’ particular 
problem with the philosophical core of the work.® 

(3) A final reason why Paccius’ problem might at first elude the reader 
is that the problem is of a very general nature. The question tackled in 
On Tranquillity of Mind is not how to avoid being a chatterbox, how to 
praise oneself without offending others, how to keep curiosity within 
bounds, or any of the other specific issues treated in Plutarch’s practical 
ethics. The question at hand is how to live. Although the work falls under 
the heading of practical ethics or Seelenheilung, it also encompasses the 
rest of the works in this group. The broadness of the problem may ex- 
plain why it is not immediately clear. Moreover, it may also account for 
the prominence of éxU.oyiopiot over &016poí: practising life is somewhat 
less definable (and inevitably more tied up with &xU.oywopot) than, say, 
practising to shut up at the right moment. 

Paccius’ problem, then, is life and how to live it. But this may sound 
too dramatic, since he is, after all, quite far along in solving his problem. 
He 1s not an unhappy wretch — or at least not anymore. What he lacks, 
and this 1s Plutarch's diagnosis rather than Paccius' request, is an ade- 
quate way of dealing with тоху — or, in cosmological terms, of dealing 
with the effects of the irrational part of the cosmic soul. 


1.2. How is the problem presented? 


Now that we have a general idea of what Paccius' real problem is, let us 
take a fresh start and have a look at how this problem is presented in the 
first five paragraphs of On Tranquillity of Mind and how it 1s connect- 
ed to the practice of Seelenheilung. As we saw earlier, Plutarch starts 


kevoí ~ De trang. ап. 4738: kevoóc; Mar. 46.3-4: прос то LéAAOV ànopAénovou то ta póv 
проїёцеуот ~ De trang. an. 473b—c: napóvta тй хрђота. Tapopaot kai ддеХођату оло 
TOD OVVTETHONAL zpóc то LEAAOV @&ї tais фроутісту; Mar. 46.4: toto [sc. то ларом] тйс 
\гоуйс òc GAAOTPLOV EKBGAAOVTES ~ De trang. ап. 473c: то yàp пароу [...] ODKETL бокєї 
прос uç odë’ ђигтероу sivat. 

67 СЕ Brenk 1977: 147: ‘The whole theme of De tranquillitate is that fortune is con- 
stantly ebbing and flowing, or in more Greek terms, that one constantly encounters good 
and evil tyche; the best advice that the wise man can give is to encourage mortals to keep 
а cool head whether good or evil tyche should at a particular time be one's lot." 
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by pointing out that it is of paramount importance that we use external 
goods (riches, reputation, and power) when we have them and that we 
do not miss them when we do not have them (tò хрдџеуоу £Uyápiotov ў 
toic EYOVOL кад TO TOV алоутеу ит ógópevov, 465a—b). Immediately after 
this, the method of Platonic Seelenheilung is announced: 


ti бё тойт’ Eotiv GAAO Й Aóyog s£iOwcuévog koi ререлеткос 
tod лодттко? Kai GAdyoU тїс yoxs &&otapévou лоЛАбкіс 
ето фаугобдол TAYD Kai итү лерторду ёлоррёоу kai KATAPEPOLEVOV 
AO TOV ларбутоу; (465b) 


And how else can this be achieved except through reason, which has 
been carefully trained quickly to hold back the passionate and irra- 
tional part of the soul when it breaks bounds, as it often does, and not 
to allow it to flow away and be swept downstream, away from what 
is present? [tr. modified] 


The doxnots (cf. Хоуос eiQtopévoc Kai џерелетпкос) depends on the aware- 
ness that the human soul consists of a rational and an irrational part and 
that the former should control the latter. This general principle of Plutarch’s 
Platonic ethics is applied to the theme of On Tranquillity of Mind: the ra- 
tional part should ensure that the irrational part sticks to tà mapovta and 
does not miss tà алоута. The rest of the first paragraph develops both 
the Хоуос-ладос relation and the importance of &okrnoig (глшелетодол, 
napaokevaopévot, 465b; Adyot [...] oikeiot Kai ovvi]Oeic, 465c). 

The second and third paragraphs sketch two well-worn yet unsuc- 
cessful treatments for lack of гобоша. First, the *Democritean' creed is 
criticised for advising a life of inactivity. Next, Plutarch turns to *those 
who believe that one quite special kind of life is free from pain’ (1006 
[...] &*opionévog Eva (Лом GAvmov уошСоутас, 466a), citing proponents 
of the lives of farmers, bachelors, and kings. It is worthwhile to note, 
in the light of my suggestion that this belongs to the кртотс part of the 
work, that the main problem with these two famous treatments is not that 
they do not work. Their problem is more fundamental: they are based on 
wrong diagnoses. The ‘Democritean’ solution is a failure (cf. wevddc, 


68 Plutarch starts the paragraph with a reference to Democritus (fr. Вз DK), but the 
advice to lead an inactive life cannot possibly be attributed to Democritus. Hence the 
inverted commas around ‘Democritean’. On Plutarch's use of Democritus here, see 
Siefert 1908: 9—10 (followed and developed further by Broecker 1954: 45-52; Hershbell 
1982: 85-86); Barigazzi 1962: esp. 124-126; Roskam 2007b: 22—23, all three offering dif- 
ferent ways of interpreting this passage without assuming that Plutarch simply misunder- 
stood or blatantly misrepresented Democritus (as, respectively, Helmbold 1939: 170 n. a 
and Kidd in Kidd and Waterfield 1992: 204—205). 
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465d) because it measures activity quantitatively (in terms of лАђдос and 
OAiyótno) instead of qualitatively (in terms of то калоу and то aioypóv, 
4662).9 The ‘prescribed life’ solution, in turn, fails to acknowledge that 
the problem is located in the soul: 


[...] ai TOV Віоу avTLETAAN WEIS ODK еболрођо тйс уос TA AVTODVTA 
kai tapattovta: тођта б” &otiv @лєїрї@ лрауцатеом, аХоутотка, TO Lu] 
боуасбӨол рдо” ёлістасдол хрђовал toic Tapodow дрддс. (466c) 


[T]the exchange of one mode of life for another does not relieve the 
soul of those things which cause it grief and distress: these are inexpe- 
rience in affairs, unreasonableness, the want of ability or knowledge 
to make the right use of present conditions. 


Both the ‘Democritean’ and the ‘prescribed life’ solution treat the symp- 
toms instead of the disease." Once this has been pointed out, Plutarch 
states his own — correct — diagnosis, which he has sketched somewhat 
vaguely in the first paragraph, in clear terms: lack of гобошо is caused 
by not being able to use Aóyog in dealing with лрбүрата. 

The fourth paragraph illustrates this ailment through three pairs of an- 
ecdotes.”! (т) Alexander the Great, upon learning from Anaxarchus that 
there are an infinite number of кбоџот, wept because he could not even 
conquer a single one of these kóopor.”? (1) Crates, on the other hand, did 
not possess much (i.e. the opposite of a whole xóopoc), yet he lived his 
life as if at a festival (фолер £v гортђ). (2) Agamemnon was lord over 
many men. Still, he felt burdened by the responsibilities that Zeus sent 
him. (2°) Diogenes, on the other hand, was being sold as a slave (i.e. the 


© Both a politically disengaged life (ànpayuóvoc) and a life engaged in politics (v 
прӣүросту) can be preferable depending on circumstances (465d) or personality (472b). 
Cf. 472e. 

? Plutarch emphasises the connection between the two unsuccessful treatments by 
illustrating each one with a quotation from the same scene from Euripides’ Orestes: Elec- 
tra addresses Orestes, who is bedridden and suffering from a mental breakdown after 
killing his mother (Or. 258 at De tranq. an. 465c illustrating the inactivity treament, Or. 
232 at De tranq. an. 466c illustrating the prescribed life treatment); both quotations fit 
with Plutarch's comparison of physical and mental health. Cf. Barigazzi 1962: 117-118, 
who aptly speaks about ‘due pregiudizi’. 

7 Russell 1972: 23-29 quotes and discusses this passage (De trang. an. 466d-467c) 
at length, considering it ‘a typical passage of moral advice’ (23) indicative of Plutarch’s 
style through its use of examples, quotations, and imagery. Unfortunately, Russell's 
judgement on the work as a whole is that it lacks originality of content (cf. n. 18). 


7 See Demulder 2021. 
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opposite of a Dacu.eóc). Still, he kept joking. (3?) Even when he was in 
prison, Socrates found a way to philosophise with his friends. (3) Phae- 
thon, on the other hand, made it all the way to heaven (i.e. the opposite of 
prison), as he wished. Nonetheless, he still found a reason for discontent 
and kept nagging about the fact that he had met with some resistance." 
These anecdotes are connected not only by their similar structure and 
their diatribic flavour but also by their cosmic touch.” The unhappiness 
of the three negative examples is somehow connected with how they 
view the cosmos and their place in it: Alexander was crushed upon learn- 
ing that he would never become the ruler of the whole cosmos, Aga- 
memnon was convinced that his misfortunes were caused by Zeus, and 
Phaethon thought he could replace a god.” What we do not learn here, 
however, is what the correct picture of the cosmos and the place of hu- 
mans might be. In the xpiotc part of the work, Plutarch mainly describes 
recipes for disaster, not yet recipes for success." The cosmic perspective 
is announced but not yet pressed into service. 

The three pairs of anecdotes are introduced by the remark that reason- 
ing (Хоутоцос) creates contentment (еокомау) towards every life (лрос 
ёкостоу Віоу, 466d), and they are followed by the similar conclusion that 
our dispositions (б1@Өёсє1с) define how our life is (466f). To illustrate the 
point that we should use wisdom (то @poveiv, 466f) to deal with external 
things (та, гктос, 4672), Plutarch ends the fourth paragraph with a quota- 
tion from Euripides' Bellerophon: 


toic лрауџасту yàp ovyi воџођодод ypgóv: 

pédet үйр adtoic oùðév: GAA’ ObVTLYYAVOV 

та прауџцат" ордфс àv TÑ, прасе! калес (De trang. an. 467a = Eur., 
fr. 287 TrGF) 


5 Plutarch reverses the order here: of the third pair, the positive example is presented 
first. 

™ See Demulder forthcoming a. 

75 Crates, Diogenes, and Socrates are popular models in diatribes, as Broecker 
I954: 68 points out. Cf. Tsekourakis 1983: 94-95, who discusses these three anecdotes 
in his study on the influence of the diatribe on Plutarch's popular philosophical writings 
(cf. also Heinze 1890: 507—511; Seidel 1906: 32—45 on diatribic elements in De tranq. an.). 
For the connection between these three figures from a modern scholarly perspective, see 
Long 1999: 631. 

7$ As Warren 2004: 356—357 points out, this Plutarchan passage is a rare instance of 
ancient atomistic cosmology being adduced in an ethical context. 

7 The delirious Orestes (465c), women (465d), Laertes (465e), Achilles (465e-f), 
people who are wealthy yet miserable (466a—b), men who seek advancement at court yet 
soon grow tired of it (466c-d). 
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It does no good to rage at circumstance; 
Events will take their course with no regard 
For us. But he who makes the best of those 
Events he lights upon will not fare ill. 


Here, the connection between лрауџата. and тоху is suggested through 
the verb тоүубуф. This becomes more explicit in the fifth paragraph, 
which is closely connected to the previous one (through the particle yap) 
and gives us Plutarch's interpretation of the lines just quoted.’”* Plutarch 
recalls that Plato compared life to a game of корега: we need a good 
throw, but we also have to make good use of the throw.” The throw itself 
is a matter of luck (оок ёф” ђшу, 467a; лоро тйс THyNS, 467b), while 
how we deal with the throw is up to us (r]uétepov ёрүоу, 467b). The 
use of ёлітоууйуо in the description of the players who are faced with 
a certain throw links the кореја. comparison to the Euripides fragment 
(1006 ёлітоүуйуоутос, 467b ~ obvtvyyave@v, 467a), as does the general 
distinction between luck and what we can control. 

The verb 1107) may have been what made Plutarch jump from Euripid- 
es to a gaming metaphor in general and to Plato's comparison in particu- 
lar, since it often means ‘to place as skilfully as possible the pieces which 
have been assigned to one by the luck ofthe dice’ (LSJ s.v. иду VIT.2).9? 
Plato uses it in this sense in the passage to which Plutarch alludes: 


7 Contra Barigazzi 1962: 116, who sees an important break between $ 4 and $ 5. 
Broecker 1954: 24, 67 correctly connects these two paragraphs, although I disagree with 
his inclusion of the beginning of § 6 in this unit. 

? This comparison was important in Plutarch’s thought, at least if we can trust the 
Lamprias Catalogue (105), which mentions a work Пері Віоу and adds that another copy 
of this work bore the title Пері tod tov Віоу &otkévo кођєіс (cf. also Stobaeus 4 p. 1133.14 
Wachsmuth-Hense for the attribution to Socrates of the comparison of life to a game of 
metteia; see Lamer 1927: 1967—1968 on cases where kvfeía and леттета, are synonymous 
and 1939-1940 for the meaning of yñọog in that passage). In Pyrrh. 26.2, we find an ap- 
plication of this comparison attributed to Antigonus II Gonatas, whom Plutarch says that 
he used to liken Pyrrhus ‘to a player with dice who makes many fine throws but does not 
understand how to use them when they are made’ (ànzeíkaGev adtov о Avtiyovoc kvpevri| 
TOAAG BáAXovu кої кола, yool ð’ оок ёлістацёуо toig лесођот). Given Plutarch's 
fondness for the image and, as we have seen (p. 183-185), the close connection between 
Pyrrh. — Mar. and De tranq. an. and their mutual interest in the theme of tóyn, I think it 
is safe to suspect that it is Plutarch talking here rather than the historical Antigonus. At 
the very least, the quote cannot be attributed to Antigonus uncritically (as in e.g. Gabbert 
1997: 31). There аге no parallels for Antigonus’ comparison (cf. Nederlof 1940: 184—186). 

8° On Plutarch's habit of ‘jumping’ from one thing to another, see Ingenkamp 
2011: 223-226, who defines 'Sprungbrett-argumente' as *Einleitungen in einen Gedank- 
en [...], die oft in einem Zitat, einem Vergleich oder einer Anekdote bestehen und bei 
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tà Воолебеодал, rv & yó, лері TO угуоудс Kai Фолер £v лтооғ1 
Kópov прос та лелтокота идеобдал TA аотођ лрауџата, önn о Хоуос 
aipei BéAtiot’ бу ёувзу [...]. (PL, Resp. 10.604c) 


Deliberation. We must accept what has happened as we would the 
fall of the dice, and then arrange our affairs in whatever way reason 
determines to be best. 


This makes it clear that the kvBsia about which Plutarch was thinking in- 
volves dice (kvBot) — this is not always the case?! — but it is not a ‘game of 
dice’, as the Loeb translation has it.? A game of dice depends on nothing 
but luck, and Plutarch severely condemns this kind of game in On Com- 
pliance (530f).9 In On Tranquillity of Mind and in Plato’s Republic, we are 
dealing with a game in which a throw of the dice is followed by a move of 
a piece on the board. This move is limited by the throw, yet it is sufficient- 
ly free to allow for our own strategy to unfold.*^ Similarly, the events that 
тоуц throws at us may limit our free choice, but they do not obliterate it. 
There is, however, something worrisome about the way in which 
Plutarch uses Plato here. In the Republic the comparison is adduced to 
show how we should deal with negative circumstances. Plutarch, on the 
other hand, may similarly imply such a narrow perspective, but he does 
not indicate this: as far as we can tell, the combination of тохт and то 
ёф” пишу is meant to describe the totality of human experience.® I think 


naherem Hinsehen nicht recht oder nur oberflachlich zu diesem Gedanken passen’. (My 
analysis will hopefully make it clear that I do not agree with the second part of this 
definition: the connections that Plutarch makes are rarely unrelated or merely superfi- 
cially related to the course of thought.) As Ingenkamp points out, Plutarch announces this 
technique in De tranq. an. 469b: тб ye трос TOV лоћопрауџома. AEAEYLLEVOV оок атобс 
dedp’ ёсті uexeveykeiv (“опе might adapt here not inaptly the remark addressed to the 
meddlesome man"), after which a quotation follows. Ingenkamp discusses some of the 
Sprungbrett-Argumente of De tranq. an. in an unpublished conference paper (see n. 27). 

81 See Kidd 2017. 

$ Also in Kidd and Waterfield 1992 and similarly in the Виде edition (‘une partie de 
dés"). 

9$ Cf Lamer 1927: cols. 1966-1967. See Cioccolo 1999 for more Plutarchan criticism 
of games. 

* Lamer 1927: cols. 1970-1985 gives several examples of such games in his detailed 
study of board games in antiquity. As for the game alluded to by Plutarch and Plato, he 
points out we cannot deduce any further specifics (at 1970). A general description of such 
games is given at 1931. 

5 Cf. Fuhrmann 1964: 260 on Plutarch’s allusion to РГ, Resp. 10.604c: ‘La pensée 
de Platon est cependant déformée: celui-ci voulait signifier uniquement qu'il faut réagir 
sagement contre les coups de sort.’ 
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that, through this discrepancy with the Platonic source text, Plutarch is 
consciously and even teasingly hiding something that will be crucial to 
the solution of the problem. We can see what is missing by glancing at a 
discussion involving тоу that Plutarch included in his Sympotic Ques- 
tions (9.5). In the course of this discussion, which centres around the in- 
terpretation of a passage in Plato's myth of Er (Resp. 10.620b), Plutarch's 
brother Lamprias points out that 


àüci рёу yàp блтетол TOV трифу одтифу, бте OT] лрдтос Т џаМмота. 
вомвдфу, блу то каб” eipappuévnv тф като тоупу aððbiç те то ёф’ Hiv 
ёкотёро кої соуоџфотеротс ёл1шїүуосбӨо Kai сорллёкесдол лефуке. 
(Quaest. conv. 9.5.740c) 


Plato constantly touches on the three causes, as is natural enough for 
the man who first or most particularly observed how in the course 
of nature the operation of destiny mingles and interweaves with that 
of luck, while our free-will in its turn combines with one or other of 
them or with both simultaneously. 


We recognise тоу and то ёр’ шу from On Tranquillity of Mind. Lam- 
prias, however, also factors in siuapuévn. He goes on to apply this tri- 
partition of causes to the myth of Er and ultimately identifies siuapuévn 
with лрбмота 57 As it turns out, there are more things in heaven and earth 
than what heaven randomly throws at us and what we decide to do with 
it on earth. Why, then, does Plutarch stay silent about zpóvoia at this 
point in On Tranquillity of Mind? It brings him in line with Plato, whose 
кофета. comparison could not have involved divine providence, since it 
only pertained to negative experiences. But Plutarch could have achieved 
this in a less obscure fashion by just pointing out the more narrow per- 
spective. The deeper reason, I think, is that, as in the previous paragraph, 


3$ Cf. Babut 1969b: 308-309; Brenk 1977: 155-156; Opsomer 1997b: 346-347; Dillon 
1996: 209. 

87 For the connection between sipappévn and лромото, see De def. or. 425e, 426a, 
where Lamprias speaks as well. We should, however, keep in mind that the passage is 
concerned with anti-Stoic polemics, so it might be the case that Lamprias is borrowing 
the Stoic identification of ғіцарџёут and лрбуота to beat them at their own game (cf. 
De Stoic. rep. 1035b, 1050b; De comm. not. 1055d, 1075b). For an anti-Stoic conception 
of providence put into the mouth of Lamprias, see also De facie 927a-d (cf. p. 35). For 
our current purpose, it suffices to note that Lamprias, in an anti-Stoic fashion (cf. Babut 
1969b: 307-316 for the general framework), distinguishes providence, with whatever 
name he further may designate it, from тот; cf. also e.g. De fort. Rom. 316e (with p. 251); 
De def. or. 423c; and especially Lamprias' speech on Platonic dual causality at the end of 
that work (435e-436e with p. 166 n. 108). 
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which merely adumbrated the need for a correct cosmic perspective, the 
present paragraph should make us aware of the need for a framework 
that includes divine лроуота to counteract the workings of irrational тохт 
within the cosmic soul. 

At the end of the kpíoig — and that is exactly what крістс is supposed 
to achieve** — we have more reason than ever to be worried and we seem 
further away from еобошо than at the beginning.® The illness — an inad- 
equate capacity to deal with тоуд — has been diagnosed but earlier solu- 
tions have been rejected, a correct cosmic perspective has not revealed 
itself, and divine providence is suspiciously absent. Thankfully, we are 
now ready to turn to the Goxnotc. 


2. A shift in the докђатс ($ 14—15): from internal to external 
synthesis 


2.1. Beginning the докђатс ($ 6—13): internal synthesis 


In the first paragraphs devoted to &okrjoig ($ 6—13), Plutarch presents a 
series of meditations aimed at an internal synthesis of the totality of our 
experiences. This kind of synthesis is achieved by our actively putting 
our experiences in a favourable perspective: 


ауадоу toívov Ev toic àpovAm(tois сорлтфџиао лрос гобошау кої TO 
uÀ TAapOpav бсо проофић кої аотета peor ўїу, GAAG шүуоутос 
ecapavpovv та yeipova toic Велтовт. (De tranq. an. 469a) 


[I]t is conducive to tranquillity of mind, in the midst of happenings 
which are contrary to our wishes, not to overlook whatever we have 
that 1s pleasant and attractive, but, mingling good with bad, cause the 
better to outshine the worse. 


By proceeding in this way, we can take matters into our own hands and 
subjectively alter the position of тоу away from the unwanted experi- 
ences (ред1стбуол туђу тохуу ёк тфу оВоолдтоу, 467c). This is remark- 
able, not only because we just heard that toyn and то ёф’ Hiv are two 
very different things but also because a Greek probably expected to hear 
that it 15 тоу itself that is doing the peOtotavai.” These first paragraphs 
devoted to Goxnotc, then, contain advice along the still popular lines of 
viewing the world with rose-tinted glasses and making lemonade if life 


8 СЕ Ingenkamp 1971: 74-86. 

9 Cf. Non posse 1106c, where the lack of an eschatological perspective is said to 
obstruct то evOvpov. 

? Cf. Herodotus 1.118; Ps.(?)-Plu., Cons. ad Ap. 103f. Similarly, in Euripides, Heracl. 
935, the subject is daipav. 
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gives you nothing but lemons. We should imitate men who cheerfully 
receive the same things that disturb us (§ 6), come to appreciate even 
our most trivial blessings by imagining them to be absent (§ 9), observe 
people who are less fortuitous than we аге (§ то), realise that even people 
whom we admire have their problems (§ 11), and avoid having ambitions 
that are too great (§ 12) or incompatible with what we have achieved 
already (§ 13). 

At the beginning of § 14, Plutarch appears to continue this line of 
argument: 


ӧті ©’ ёкастос EV ёоотф TH тїс гобошас Kai бообошос #ёу&1 
Tapia, Kai то?с TOV дуодфу кої KaK@V лідоос оок ‘v Атос OVSEL 
KOTOKEWMEVOUG’ GAA’ Ev TH ох кешеуоос ai Sta~opai TOV ладфу 
dnAovow. (De trang. an. 473b) 


But that every man has within himself the storerooms of tranquillity 
and discontent, and that the jars containing blessings and evils are not 
stored ‘on the threshold of Zeus’ [Homer, //. 24.527], but are in the 
soul, is made plain by the differences in men’s passions. 


From what we have heard so far, we can expect the point to be once again 
that tranquillity of mind is an exclusively internal, subjective affair. The 
advice that follows is compatible with this: we should take into account 
past benefits (§ 14) without dwelling on past misfortunes (§ 15). This ad- 
vice can lead one to suspect Plutarch of advising us to make up and be- 
lieve a false or at least distorted narrative of our own life. In his rich and 
wide-ranging study about selfhood, Sorabji finds fault with Plutarch’s 
concept of the self for this reason and points to the ‘danger of self-serv- 
ing falsification’ through ‘wrong inclusion and exclusion of data'.?! I 
will argue instead that Plutarch avoids this danger by shifting the focus 
from an internal to an external synthesis of experiences — locating the 
positive balance in which good outweighs bad not (only) in the self but 
(also) in the cosmos — and that he does this by relying on the notions of 
time and becoming as they are used in Platonic cosmology. 


2.2. Time and the self: memory (§ 14) 


As we saw in the comparison with the Marius, On Tranquillity of Mind 
calls out the foolish (oi аубутот) for being obsessed with the future and 
thus neglecting present benefits. For the wise (oi фрдушот), on the other 
hand, even past blessings contribute to tranquillity of mind. The differ- 


?! Sorabji 2006: 176. De tranq. an. is discussed at 172—180. Cf. also Gill 1994: 4625— 
4626; Strawson 2004: 429. 
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ence between these two groups is how they conceive of time. The foolish 
conception of time is one of extreme fragmentation. On this view, the 
discrete moments of time (such as yesterday, today, and tomorrow) do 
not have any connection with each other.” The result is that, except for 
the instant in which we are living, nothing pertains to us or even happens 
to us (1.e. the self that we are in this infinitesimal present moment). This 
includes even the present good, which escapes us as soon as it becomes 
present.” To put it in a Heraclitean way, you cannot delight in the same 
benefit twice. Both the experience and the self are utterly ephemeral. 
The connection with Heraclitean physics is made at the end of § 14: 


oi џгу yàp Ev тоїс охололс тйс ALENOEIC ауолрођутес, 0с тїс о0сіос 
EVOEAEYHS реодопс, Хоуф notobotv NLOvV ёкастоу GAXov ё00то? Kai 
GA Xov, OLOE TH uvýun Tà лротероу LN стёүоутес um? &voXappévovtsg 
GAN’ onekpeiv ёбутес Épyo noioboiv éavtoùs код" r]uépav алодег1с 
Kai кеуо?с кої тїс ађртоу EKKPELOALEVOUG, @с TOV TEPLOL кої проту 
Kai удес od прос ађтоос óvtov ооб” lac 00тоїс yevouévov. (De 
trang. an. 4734–е) 


For those who in the Schools do away with growth and increase on 
the ground that Being is in a continual flux, in theory make each of 
us a series of persons different from oneself; so those who do not 
preserve or recall by memory former events, but allow them to flow 
away, actually make themselves deficient and empty each day and 
dependent upon the morrow, as though what had happened last year 
and yesterday and the day before had no relation to them nor had 
happened to them at all. 


The foolish unwittingly follow a practice that is generally commended 
by Plutarch: putting philosophy into practice by applying what is said 
(Aóyo) to what is done (ёруф).°* The problem, then, must be discernible 

2 473d: Фолер Évepov тду &y0&c бута тоб сўцероу Kai TOV обру oios o0 TOV 
aùtòv TH oNLEpov билрођоа. (‘separating yesterday, as though it were different, from 
to-day and to-morrow likewise, as though it were not the same as to-day’). 

3 473c: TÒ үйр ларду tà &Aoyíoto тоб ypóvou popío Otyciv mapacyov sita tiv 
aisOyow ёкфоүбу оокёті SoKEt лрос ђидс ODS’ ђистероу eivor xoig @уотуто1с. (‘For the 
present good, which allows us to touch it but for the smallest portion of time and then 
eludes our perception, seems to fools to have no further reference to us or to belong to us 
at а?) 

? See e.g De prof. in virt. 84b. Cf. Roskam 20096: 65-69. There is probably a touch 
of irony here: the foolish do not really base their &pya on well-considered Aóyou they 
just happen to act in accordance with the aforementioned doctrine (cf. the oi џгу — oi 6£ 
construction). 
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in the theory that seems to support the practice. The flux doctrine and the 
ensuing conclusion that we constantly become different persons cannot 
be correct. The behaviour of the wise proves this: while foolish forget- 
fulness turns everything that has happened into something that has not 
happened, the wise use their memory to ensure the diachronic stability 
of the self.” 

This interpretation may appear sound if On Tranquillity of Mind is 
considered in isolation. However, there is a problem: the foolish under- 
standing of the human condition is defended elsewhere by someone who, 
in Plutarch’s book, is the opposite of an бубцтос. In On the E at Del- 
phi (392a-c), Plutarch’s teacher Ammonius approves of the Heraclitean 
dictum that it is ‘impossible to step twice in the same river’ (лотацф 
үйр оок ёсту ву уод dic TH aO, 392b = fr. Вог DK”). As soon as 
something mortal comes into existence, it is already passing away. Am- 
monius compares this to water slipping (6.tappéov) through our fingers 
when we try to grasp it (392b ~ De trang. ап. 473d: peooonc, олекрећу). 
The notions of selfhood (392c-e) and time (392e—393a) attached to this 
flux doctrine are akin to the notions attributed to the foolish in On Tran- 
quillity of Mind.” The self turns out to be an illusion: we ‘become many 
persons’ (утууоџеда rooi, 392d ~ De trang. ап. 473d: novodow ђифу 
ёкастоу GAAOV EavTOD Kai GAAOV), since we are constantly coming into 
existence and passing away. This happens in time, which is also ever 
flowing (рёоу) without preserving anything (рў otéyov, 392e ~ De trang. 
ап. 473d: wn отёүоутес). 

Does this mean that there is a blatant inconsistency between On Tran- 
quillity of Mind and On the E at Delphi, as Sorabji assumes??? І think, 
on the contrary, that both passages are eminently compatible, since the 
accounts rejected in On Tranquillity of Mind and ascribed to Plutarch's 
teacher in On the E at Delphi are not quite the same. Although their 


95 The foolish approach at 473d: [sc. ñ ANON] лду tò yvyvópevov гобос eic то фубуђтоу 
TO одупџомедтф kaOtctnor (‘forgetfulness straightway makes every event to have nev- 
er happened because it is never recalled’); the wise approach at 473c: oi ё фрбушо xai 
TO итүкёт” буто TH цуђџомедету ёуарүфс бута лотођоту &avtoic (‘the wise by remem- 
brance make even those benefits that are no longer at hand to be vividly existent for 
themselves"). 

% Cf. also De sera num. 559c (with p. 205) and Quaest. nat. 912a with Hershbell 
1977: 184—185, 194—196. 

? On the connection between the notion of time that Ammonius expresses here and 
Aristotle’s puzzles on time (Phys. 4.10), see Sorabji 1983: 27. On the views on time and 
eternity ascribed to Ammonius in De E and their connection to Plutarch’s eighth Quaest. 
Plat. and Plato's Tim. (37c-38c) — an issue to which I will turn presently — see Thum 
2013: 290—296; cf. also Whittaker 1969; Opsomer 2009b: 149-158. 

?* Sorabji 2006: 39—40. Cf. also Sorabji 2000: 162 and 248; 2008: 21. 
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depictions of the self in time are identical, there is a difference between 
the underlying physical flux described by Ammonius and the one as- 
sociated with the foolish in On Tranquillity of Mind. According to the 
foolish approach, what is in flux can be described both as being (тўс 
ovoias EvderEy@s peovons) and as becoming (то ytyvópevov ғ000с sic то 
ayévytov, 4738). For Ammonius, on the other hand, only becoming is 
in flux, and, as such, it is diametrically opposed to timeless, changeless 
being (De E 392e). 

This has consequences for the conceptions of selfhood in both ac- 
counts. Since, for the foolish, there 1s no distinction between being and 
becoming, there truly is no transcending the present moment. Ammo- 
nius’ distinction between being and becoming opens up a different way 
of thinking about self and time. In that case, the question is whether the 
self attains any continuity through some connection with stable being. 
The bulk of Ammonius' contribution to On the E at Delphi suggests that 
the answer is no: ‘we really have no part nor parcel in being’ (iv џгу 
yàp óvtoc тоб eivat рётестіу ovbdév, 392a). Near the end of his speech, 
however, Ammonius broaches the possibility of an alternative to this 
Heraclitus-style view by considering a stabilising presence of the divine 
in the cosmos (393e-f). I think that there are good reasons to believe that 
Ammonius' modified stance is what Plutarch eventually wishes to en- 
dorse, but for our current purpose, it suffices to note that Ammonius, as a 
character in the dialogue, comes to consider his early statements on time 
and the self as somewhat one-sided in the sense that they did not allow 
for any connection between the intelligible (the realm of being) and the 
sensible (the realm of becoming). 

If this possibility of a connection between the fleeting realm of be- 
coming and the stable realm of being is granted, the apparent inconsist- 
ency between On Tranquillity of Mind and On the E at Delphi disap- 
pears. We can now roughly distinguish three different positions at play: 
(1) both being and becoming are marked by flux (= the foolish people 
from On Tranquillity of Mind); (2) becoming is marked by flux, being 
is not, and both time and the self are completely isolated from being (= 
Ammonius’ early statements); (3) becoming is marked by flux, being 
is not, but there is some connection between being and becoming that 
guarantees diachronic stability (7 Ammonius' later statements). Plutarch 
embraces the third option, at least in On Tranquillity of Mind.'™ This will 
become clear when we come to the last paragraph of the treatise. Now, 


? Cf. also the title of the unfortunately lost Quaest. conv. 9.11: тєрї 100 iu] тойс 
adTOVS oix piévetv NGG, де! тўс ODGtas peooong (‘On the subject of our having no perma- 
nent identity, since our substance is always in flux"). 

100 СЕ Bonazzi 2014: 127 invoking Adv. Col 1123f. 
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our question should be how the connection between being and becoming 
pertains to time and the self. This is where Plato’s Timaeus comes in. 

Plutarch presents his views on time in the eighth Platonic Question, 
which revolves around the passage in the Timaeus where the demiurge 
sows the souls in the earth, in the moon, and in various other instruments 
of time (Tim. 42d).'°! The question is divided into two parts. The first 
part explains how Plato could state that the earth is an instrument of time 
while also holding that it is placed motionless at the centre of the cosmos 
(cf. p. 51). The second part asks whether it was not derogatory to call the 
sun merely an instrument of time, especially given the elevated status 
that Plato gave it elsewhere. The dignity of the sun is rescued by a correct 
understanding of the dignity of time. Time is utterly misjudged — that is, 
undervalued — in the philosophies of Aristotle, Speusippus, and at least 
some Stoics (Quaest. Plat. 8.1007a-b). 


od yap лодос о®©бё сорВеВцкос ўс EtvxE клуђовос ó урбуос ёотіу, 
aitia бё Kai боуошс Kai ору TÅG лаута ovvEyovoNs TH утууоџеуа 
ovupetpiac Kai tá£eoc, fjv ў тоб SAOv фостс &руоҳос одса kiveltat: 
udrrAov бё Kivnoic o9ca Kai THEIC adT Kai ovuuetpia урбуос 
калатал (Quaest. Plat. 8.10076–с) 


For time is not an attribute ог accident of any chance motion but cause 
and potency and principle of that which holds together all the things 
that come to be, of the symmetry and order in which the nature of the 
whole universe, being animate, is in motion; or rather, being motion 
and order itself and symmetry, it is called time. 


Whereas Ammonius, in his early statements, described time as unable 
to retain anything (рў otéyov, De Е 392e) and the foolish are similarly 
unable to retain any memories since their experiences are immediately 
swept away by the river of time (рӯ otéyovtsc, De trang. an. 4730), 
time is presented here — in a first attempt at definition — as the cause by 
which all things that come to be are held together (ovveyovons). The 
second, more precise definition even strengthens the ties between time 
and diachronic stability. This is confirmed by what follows. Time — mo- 


101 On Plutarch's concept of time in Quaest. Plat. 8, see Brague 1982: 19-21 and Op- 
somer 1994b: 373-416. Leisegang 1913: 6—10 should be consulted with caution, since he 
presents Plutarch as an eclectic. Levi 1952: 174-176 merely paraphrases Quaest. Plat. 
8.1007a-d and De comm. not. 1081c—1082d. On the latter passage, see Sorabji 1983: 379- 
380. A brisk overview of Greek philosophical views on time can be found in Lloyd 1976; 
on time in ancient cosmology, see e.g. Wright 1995: 126—162. 
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tion endowed with леріобот by providence!” — came into being as the 
activity of the cosmic soul. Like the cosmos, it comes ‘from god’ (тоб 
Өєо®): time comes from his eternity (tis [...] длототутос) and is a god in 
movement (<020с> [...] év куйсе); the cosmos comes from his being 
(тїс [...] obotac) and is a god in becoming (ёу yevéost 0£óc, 1007c-d).!? 
While the cosmos accounts for synchronic stability, time accounts for 
diachronic stability in the sensible realm. This tallies perfectly with how 
Plutarch would have read Plato's Timaeus (cf. Tim. 37c—38c, 92c).'?* 

At the same time, however, one could argue that this identification 
of time with the activity of the cosmic soul? makes time much more 
important and — as is the intention of the P/atonic Question — venerable 
than Plato's Timaeus strictly requires. This becomes particularly clear if 
we take a look at the earlier definitions that Plutarch rejects: 


рттёоу ођу тойс оло тоотоу vapattouévoug б’ üyvouxv оїєсдол TOV 
хрбуоу “цётроу siva ктуўсєос Kai аридџду катӣ <тб> лрбтероу kai 
botepov’ ç ApiototéAngc гілеу, i] ‘TÒ £v KIVIOELTOGOV’ 0с Улеботллос, 
ij “бїйотпн@ куђовос' ВАЛО б” OLdEV ос EVLOL TOV Улапкфу ало 
сорВеђрцкотос ópijópevot [...]. (Quaest. Plat. 8.1007a—b) 


It must be stated, then, that because of ignorance those who are dis- 
turbed by these considerations [sc. that calling the sun an ‘instrument 
of time' might defame it] think time to be a measure of motion accord- 
ing to antecedent and subsequent, as Aristotle [cf. Phys. 2190—2210] 
said, or what in motion is quantitative, as Speusippus [fr. 60 Taran] 
did, or extension of motion and nothing else, as did some of the Stoics 
[SVF 2.515], defining it by an accident [...]. 


There is no reason to think that Speusippus would have found himself in 
disagreement with Plato's take on time in the Timaeus. That the other two 
definitions also would have been acceptable by at least some Platonists 
is borne out by Alcinous' understanding of time as 'the interval of the 

12 1007€: «xpóvoia [...] католаВобсо [...] tv 62 Kivnow лертбботс (text according 
to the Loeb edition); 1007d: kívnoig ¿v т@©є1 игтроу гуодоп кої TEPATA кої лер1обоос. 

103 There is more than one problem with the textual transmission here, although none 
of the problems obscures the general sense; see esp. the thorough discussion in Opsomer 
I994b: 405-409, whose solutions I adopt, as well as Bury 1951: 31; Brague 1982: 19-20. 

104 СЕ also De def. or. 422b—c, where хрбуос is an йлорроў from aidv, although this 
part of De def. or. should certainly not be taken at face value. 

105 Cherniss 1976: 86 п. a. Cf. Thévenaz 1938: 96–97; Opsomer 1994b: 404. This iden- 
tification of time and the activity of the cosmic soul can perhaps explain why Plutarch 
offers two definitions of time: soul, too, can be described both as motion and as source of 
motion (De ап. procr. 1013c, relying on Plato's Leg. 10.895b—896b; cf. p. 42—43). 
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motion of the world, as an image of eternity, which is the measure of the 
stability of the eternal world’ (тйс куђовос Tod kóopov ðtáotnua, oc 
бу sikóva TOD олфуос, Ос EOTL uétpov TOD aiovíoo косо? тйс џоуђс, 
Didasc. 14.6).'% Alcinous equates the Stoic and the Platonic definitions. 197 
The description of eternity, of which time is an image, as рётроу тйс 
џоуђс is compatible with and perhaps even an inference from Aristotle’s 
time as рётроу kwrjogoc."* The definitions that Plutarch rejects, then, 
would not have been rejected by all readers of Plato's Timaeus. 

For Alcinous, time is an effect of the creation of the planets, which 
‘serve for the generation of number and time’ (gic yéveow фрудџођ Kai 
xpóvov, Didasc. 14.6) and whose motions create measures by which 
we, as humans, can measure and come to understand the cosmos.'? In 
Plutarch's view, on the other hand, time is not a result of the heavenly 
motions but it is the psychic motion that causes these motions. Plutarch, 
then, expects more from time than just the cosmic clock that Alcinous — 
and arguably Plato himself — makes of it.''° Plutarch expects time to be a 
synectic cause: time brings about the diachronic stability of sensibles (cf. 
лаута, coveyoborng та уууоџеуа). This is indeed exactly what the cosmic 
soul does. Alcinous would not have argued with that last sentence in 
se: the cosmic soul ‘binds and holds it [sc. the whole cosmos] together’ 
(aùtòv сомбећу те kai ovvéyet, Didasc. 14.4).!!! For Alcinous, however, 
this function comes before and is separate from the generation of time. 


15 Throughout this book I use the translation of Alcinous in Dillon 1993. 
107 Alcinous is not alone in this: Ps.-Plu., Plac. philos. 884b attributes the Stoic defi- 
nition to Plato and Stobaeus 1 p. 109.1 Wachsmuth-Hense even adds that it is £k tod 
Tutaiov. СЕ Philo, On the Making of the World 26; On the Eternity of the World 52, 54. 

108 СЕ Ps.-Pl., Def. 411b: time is цетроу pops. See Dillon 1993: 129—130 on Alcinous’ 
notion of eternity and its possible influence. 

10° The moon creates the measure of the month, the sun creates the measure of the 
year, and the other planets create more specific measures (see Didasc. 14.6: kai сеу 
LEV unvòc uétpov noei [...] лос дё EviavTa [...] ot тє GAAO1 kað’ Eva, ёкастоу TEPLOSOIG 
1бїолс кёуртүутол, aitives Өгорттоі où toic тохоболу sioiv, GAAG toic nenaðevuévoc). 
Both (1) the existence of planets as a prerequisite for the existence of time and (2) the 
generation of пётроу from the planetary cycles for the benefit of humans can be found in 
the Timaeus: (1) the heavenly bodies are created ‘for the begetting of time’ (iva угуупоћ 
xpóvoc, 37c) and (2) the light of the sun was kindled ‘so that there might be a conspicuous 
measure’ (iva 6’ sin pétpov évapyéc ті, 39b) of the movement of the planets. A similar un- 
derstanding of time and measurement emerges from the account in Apuleius’ handbook 
(De Plat. 1.10). 

10 For the comparison of Plato's notion of time to a clock, see esp. Mohr 1986. 

11 Cf. PL, Phd. 99c for a Platonic adumbration of what could be called ће synectic 
cause, which is a Stoic technical term (e.g. LS 55F-I and Plu., De Stoic. rep. 1055c, De 
comm. not. 1085d). Cf. also e.g. Atticus fr. 8.3. 
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According to Plutarch, the heavenly bodies do not create the meas- 
ure that is time. On the contrary, they are measured by time. In fact the 
whole cosmic body is measured by it, since cosmic soul and cosmic body 
are woven together (Pl., Пт. 36e; Plu., De an. procr. 1023a). What this 
means becomes clear if we return to Ammonius' early stance in On the E 
at Delphi. From his conviction that that which measures (тф џетрођут, 
i.e. time) is in absolute flux, Ammonius infers that the thing that is meas- 
ured (ў ретрооџёут ф®с1с) is similarly in absolute flux (De E 393a). A 
similar inference from fragmented time to fragmented being was made 
by the foolish in On Tranquillity of Mind (4738–е). Now, if the eighth 
Platonic Question has yielded a conception of time that 1s not in flux, this 
should be good news for the diachronic stability of nature. We can now 
start to see how time — orderly measuring as the activity of the cosmic 
soul — can be thought of as a synectic cause: its act of measuring imposes 
its properties on that which it measures (i.e. лаута tà yryvouEva). If time 
is stable, then nature will have a share in that stability. There is one fur- 
ther complication: like any act of temporal measuring, the act of meas- 
uring conducted by the cosmic soul by definition involves a comparison 
between that which is discerned at time Tr and that which is discerned 
at time T2.!'? When that which measures discerns something at T2, it 
should still have access to that which it has discerned at Tr. This is the 
point where the role of memory should be folded into the discussion to 
complete Plutarch's interpretation of Platonic time. 

Let us therefore ask what the cosmic soul, whose activity was identi- 
fied with time in the Platonic Questions, does exactly. In On the Gener- 
ation of the Soul, Plutarch tells us that the cosmic soul has two primary 
activities: motivity and discernment (1024e).''4 Both activities depend on 
the combination of sameness and difference, which occurs for the first 
time in the cosmic soul (1024d-e). As for motivity — for which Plutarch 
takes his cue from Timaeus 36c—d — difference in sameness can be wit- 
nessed in the revolution of the fixed stars, while sameness in difference 
accounts for the regular motion of the planets (1024e).!? The discerning 


112 СЕ Opsomer 20096: 152 commenting on this passage: ‘What we have found to be 


the case about time can now be applied to what is in time, i.e. to the world of generation." 

13 Note that T2 should not merely be regarded as TI plus a next moment; it should be 
regarded as T1 plus a fraction of a cyclical movement on the cosmic clock. Cf. Goldin 
1998: 133. 

"4 On De an. procr. 1024e-1025a, which concerns us here, see, apart from Cherniss 
1976 and Ferrari and Baldi 2002 ad loc., Helmer 1937: 40—47; Schoppe 1994: 103-109. 

15 On the difference between Plato’s and Plutarch's take on the constitution of the 
circles that account for these movements, see p. 62 n. 85. 
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activity of the cosmic soul, which is also a kind of movement,''® works 
as follows: 


ћ ве kpíoig аруас uèv Éyev 600, TOV те уођу бло TOD TADTOD лрос 
та кодоо? Kai туђу alcoOnow бло то? ётёроо лрос тй KAO’ ёкосто. 
état бё Aóyog ë Ópupoiv, vónoig EV toig уоптојс Kai боё@ 
упумоџемос £v toic aicOntoic: орудмолс те WETAED фоутасіос те кої 
нуйнолс ypópevoc, Фу tà Lev v TH tat TO Етероу тй ё’ ёу TH 
ETEPM пої TO тотоу. EOTL yàp ў MEV убо кіусіс TOD уообутос 
лєрї TO uévov, ў 68 доба поуђ то? aio0avopiévou лєрї TO ktvobpievov: 
фоутасіау бё соџллокђу S6En> лрдс aicOnow обсау omot v 
ШУЙ то тотоу: TO бё далероу кмет TAAL Ev б1@форй TOD npóoðev 
Kai уђу, ётеротцтос ёро Kai TADTOTHTOS ёфолторёуту. (De an. procr. 
1024е-1025а) 


Discernment, however, has two principles, intelligence proceeding 
from sameness to universals and sense-perception from difference 
to particulars and reason is a blend of both, becoming intellection in 
the case of the intelligibles and opinion in the case of the perceptibles 
and employing between them mental images and memories as instru- 
ments, of which the former are produced by difference in sameness 
and the latter by sameness in difference. For intellection is motion 
of what is cognizing about what remains fixed, and opinion fixity of 
what is perceiving about what is in motion; but mental imagining, 
which is a combination of opinion with sense—perception, is brought 
to a stop in memory by sameness and by difference again set moving 
in the distinction of past and present, as it is in contact with diversity 
and identity at once. 


Plutarch gives a sophisticated interpretation of Plato's description of cos- 
mic discernment in Timaeus 37a-c.'"’ Plato does indeed mention a Абүос̧, 
which is equally true whether it concerns intelligibles or sensibles. What 
Plato does not explain is in what sense the Хоуос involving intelligibles 
(and produced by the revolution of sameness) and the Хоуос involving 
sensibles (and produced by the revolution of difference) come together 
to form one single Aóyoc, in other words, how the two sides are inter- 
connected. Like modern scholars, Plutarch must have regarded this as 


16 Cf. Brisson 1998: 333 (‘la fonction motrice, condition sine qua non de la fonction 
cognitive, qui n'en est qu'un avatar’, cf. also 340, 347, 349, 352); Fronterotta 2007: § 2 (‘a 
moving function from which a cognitive function also derives’). For Plutarch, however, 
movement is not primary to discernment: they are interdependent (see p. 277 n. 305). 

"7 Cf. also De an. procr. 1023e-f, where Plutarch quotes this passage with some mod- 
ifications. 
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an invitation to fill in the blanks.''® This is why he introduces цуђџит as а 
feature of the cosmic soul that bridges the gap between the discernment 
of intelligibles and that of sensibles. What happens is that цуђџиу is an 
activity of sameness that fixes the discernment of sensibles (iotrot £v 
иуи то тадтом). > The counterpart of memory is the lapse of time, the 
activity of the different that activates that which has been stored in same- 
ness (то бё датероу kiei TAA Ev дтофорд. то? лроодеу kai убу). The 
faculty of memory turns фоутасіол into џуђџол (cf. £v TH évépo note то 
tavtov), while the lapse of time turns uvu back into фаутаотол (cf. £v 
TO TAVTH [sc. nowi] tò Érepov). ?? 

The cosmic soul moves the cosmos but also discerns it while mov- 
ing. I suggest that Plutarch's view of time involves both aspects: if the 
former is the cause of the cosmic clock (the clock that others, mentioned 
in the eighth Platonic Question, falsely mistook for time itself), then the 
latter is the activity of using that clock to monitor the cosmos."?' Only 
the total activity of the cosmic soul is the sought-after concept of time 
that can guarantee the stability of the sensibles. This activity results in 
what Plato calls the ‘ceaseless and rational life’ of the cosmos (йлоъсто) 
Kai Éuppovog Віоо, Pl., Tim. збе quoted by Plu., De an. procr. 10166; 
cf. Сот [...] ёррроу, ro26b). Plato adds — although Plutarch does not 
include this in his quote — that this cosmic life is ‘for all time’ (лрос тоу 
сорлауто ypovov). At this point in the Timaeus, Plato has not yet intro- 


18 See e.g. Fronterotta 2007 for a modern solution. It should be noted that Plutarch 
again (n. 15) interprets the revolutions of sameness and difference as distinctly constitut- 
ed rather than merely distinguished by their movement. 

19 Cf. PL, Cra. 437b. 

20 As I read this admittedly confusing bit, the same word (uvrjum) is used for memory 
as a capacity of the soul (in 10252) and for that which is stored in memory (in 1024f), 
which is just as common in Greek as it is in English (cf. LSJ s.v. руйи L1 and I.2). Time, 
memory, and фаутосіо are also intricately connected іп Aristotle's On Memory and Rec- 
ollection (time and memory esp. 449b9—30; memory and qavtaoía esp. 449b31—450bit, 
e.g. 450а12—13: 1] 65 uvýun, Kai ў TOV VONTOV, ODK дуг) фаутбсџотос ёстіу). Plutarch 
seems to have relied on Aristotle here to fill in the gaps left by Plato, although Pla- 
to is preferred where the Aristotelian solution is incompatible (cf. the understanding of 
доба as in Plato, Sophist 264b as against Aristotle, On the Soul 428a25—26; see Cherniss 
1976: 239 n. g). 

121 That the eighth Quaest. Plat. is somewhat one-sided in this respect — Plutarch does 
not elaborate the aspect of discernment, perhaps because it is not relevant in a discussion 
of the dignity of time — can be gleaned from the endorsement of the definition of soul 
as ‘number itself moving itself? (àpiüpóg [...] одтос éavtòv клубу, 1007c) — a definition 
attributed to the ancients here but to Xenocrates in De an. procr. (1012d-f, cf. p. 42). In 
the latter treatise, Plutarch criticises this definition because it cannot fully account for the 
discerning faculty of soul (1023d-f). Cf. Schoppe 1994: 109. 
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duced his understanding of time as a philosophical concept (i.e. time as a 
structural cosmic feature marked by periodicity). Here, as sometimes in 
the Timaeus, time is used in a colloquial sense (i.e. time we experience 
as a unidirectional lapse of moments).'” The life with which the cosmic 
soul endows the cosmos is not only time (philosophically speaking) but 
it is also in time (colloquially speaking).'? It is only in this latter sense 
that time is in flux, being дтафора. tod лрбобдеу Kai убу, which needs to 
be countered by memory to ensure the diachronic stability of cosmic life. 

The same process occurs with regard to human life. In On the Decline 
of Oracles (432a-b), Plutarch's brother Lamprias is both the speaker 
and the narrator, and in a work that perhaps bore the title /s Foreknowl- 
edge of Future Events Useful? (fr. 23), Plutarch discusses memory as 
the complement of prophecy: memory is to the past as prophecy is to 
the future.?^ Both accounts of memory can be seen as microcosmic ver- 
sions of the memory of the cosmic soul. The flux of time (pedua, De 
def. or. 432a; napappeiv, fr. 23) implies, as we have seen, the flux of 
becoming and threatens to leave us empty-handed (тфу yap yeyovótov 
ovdév Éott 00d’ офеотукеу, GAA’ ua yiyvetat лаута Kai фӨғіретол and 
ёкоста ларафероутос, 432a-b; sic то блетроу [...] кої дубларктоу кої 
&yvootov and тфу лрауротоу [...] ферорёуоу, fr. 23). Memory, how- 
ever, literally and metaphorically saves the day by grasping the past (in- 
cluding the present, which immediately flows into past) (собе [...] 
Kai фолаттету апа å&vtaußBavouévn, 432a-b; дуплоцћометол [...] koi 
pvaAdttet, fr. 23). This is described in terms that recall the memory of the 
cosmic soul: the memory of the human soul halts the flux of becoming 
(loto, fr. 23 ~ otot £v uvńun то тадтоу, De an. procr. 1025a) and the 
result of this is that there can now be a stable фоутаота, of the past (tois 
ur| xa potot фаутаота [...] xepuriOnotv, De def. or. 432b ~ фаутасіос те 
Kai нуйнолс ypapEevoc, De an. procr. 10241). The stability that is achieved 
seems to be, although these Platonic intricacies are not elaborated in these 


122 


Thein 2001: esp. 222—238 pays much attention to this ambiguity in Tim. 
13 Plotinus, whose definition of time as the ‘life of the soul’ (yoyñs [...] Соту, 
3.7.11.44) is similar to Plutarch's to a certain extent, tries to disentangle these two senses 
of time (see Smith 1996: 210). His solution, however, depends on a system that is obvious- 
ly not Plutarch's. An important aspect of Plotinus' interpretation is that the soul, whose 
life is time, is not in time itself. Therefore, the soul has no need of memory (4.4.15). For 
Plutarch, on the other hand, memory is essential to soul because it is itself in time. 

124 The title Is Foreknowledge of Future Events Useful? (si ў тфу ugAXóvvov 
npóyvooig WMPEAyLOG;) is given by Stobaeus for the excerpts fr. 21-23; see Sandbach 
1959: 96-97. 

125 Cf. also Sept. sap. conv. 146b: lapse of time brings forgetfulness, which — and that 
is the purpose of the dialogue introduced by this observation — can be remedied by re- 
membrance. 
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fairly non-technical passages, an approximation of the way in which the 
cosmic soul deals with the lapse of moments by constituting time in the 
philosophical sense: the process of making the past available to the pres- 
ent is described as making a circle (кокЛоу notsi, fr. 21) and the pavtacia 
that becomes available is called ovoia (De def. or. 432b). 

These passages, then, show how, in the human soul as in the cos- 
mic soul, memory is an integral part of Plutarch’s understanding of time, 
which depends on the total activity of soul. Without memory the required 
diachronic stability simply cannot be achieved and time would not be a 
moving image of eternity."^ It has taken a long detour, but the answer 
to the foolish people from On Tranquillity of Mind has presented itself. 
The diachronic stability of the cosmos is ensured by the cosmic soul. The 
diachronic stability of our own human selves is ensured by our own soul, 
which imitates the workings of the cosmic soul by using memory to hold 
the living being together and stop its bodily flux (tà Coa ovvéyet кої peiv 
оок ёй TOV бүкоу, Quaest. сопу. 5.10.685c). The very notion of (cosmic 
and human) soul, as Plutarch understands it, goes against the possibility 
of presentism. The wise from On Tranquillity of Mind are right to con- 
ceive of their lives as diachronic unities and to allow for memories to 
play arole. This is not a matter of mere subjectivity or even ‘self-serving 
falsification’. Their view is ultimately anchored in Plutarch’s interpreta- 
tion of Platonic cosmology. 

This cosmologically backed defence of the unity of life is no mere 
fancy. It is paramount to Plutarch’s ethics in general and to On Tran- 
quillity of Mind in particular. I briefly mention two examples that are 
particularly relevant to the work under discussion. 

(1) Memory is essential to moral progress. This has been clear since the 
beginning of On Tranquillity of Mind, when Plutarch called on Paccius’ 
memory of what he had learned earlier (TOAAGKIC AKNKOMS LVNHOVEDEIG, 
465a). What Plutarch says here is not that Paccius, as if in a pop quiz, 
manages to recollect some arcane piece of information that he had once 
committed to memory. What makes memory an asset to moral progress 
is the continuous retention and constant application of the memory." 
Moral progress is by definition something that happens to a continuous 
self (cf. ёоото? Beùtiovuévov трос аретђу, 75b) and awareness of moral 
progress, which is the explanandum of On Progress in Virtue, implies the 


126 This cosmic role that Plutarch attributes to memory can be contrasted, for instance, 
to the purely epistemological role played by memory in Alcinous, Didasc. 4.5. An over- 
view of ancient philosophical views on memory can be found in Nikulin 2015. 

27 Cf. De prof. in virt. 77c, 83b. 
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possibility of comparing the self at the present moment with the self at a 
previous moment.'?8 

(2) Moral responsibility similarly depends on diachronic stability. In 
On Tranquillity of Mind, this will come to the fore near the end, when 
Plutarch points out that past good deeds continue to yield joy while past 
mischief continues to ail the soul (476e—477c). This latter aspect is ex- 
plored in a more baroque fashion in the eschatological myths of On the 
Sign of Socrates, On God 5 Slowness to Punish, and On the Face in the 
Moon.'? Regardless of how we should interpret these myths, they rely 
on a continuous self.'?? In the argumentative part of On God 5 Slowness 
to Punish, this notion of continuity is opposed to the flux doctrine. More 
precisely, Plutarch justifies the punishment of entire cities by transposing 
the continuity of the self to the continuity of the city: both are £v [...] 
Kai ovveyés (559a). This diachronic stability is regarded as a condition 
for praise and punishment (559a—b). If we do not admit this diachronic 
stability of the self and the city, ‘we have unawares cast the whole of 
existence into the river of Heraclitus’ (ў Адсоцеу sic тоу 'HpakAsíteiov 
блоута прауцата лотацоу EUBAAOVTES 559c). Now, whatever Plutarch's 
degree of commitment to the argument in favour of collective punish- 
ment,?! it is clear that, in Plutarch’s eyes, the submission of the self to 
absolute flux would cancel out any sensible notion of moral responsibil- 


Ity. 
2.3. Becoming and the self: dualism (S 15) 


Even if the importance for еудоша of a cosmologically founded notion 
of memory is acknowledged, a problem remains. The risk still exists 
that we will remember mostly bad experiences while not allowing good 
memories. The alternative to this brooding sounds familiar to the reader 
at this point in the work: 


128 СЕ Roskam 20056: 247 on De prof. in virt. 76c—78a: А] gradual growth implies 
necessarily a certain continuity, so that, if one steadily proceeds towards the better with- 
out intermissions, one can indeed by definition be certain that one is making progress' 
(original emphasis). More generally, this pertains to how Plutarch thinks about character 
as something stable which at the same time allows for development; see Gill 1983; Swain 
1989a. 

129 Cf. e.g. Verniére 1977: 153-215. 

130 Ingenkamp 2001: 133 aptly speaks of ‘a personal biography that extends beyond the 
borders of life’. 


3! Cf. e.g. Saunders 1993: 81; Helmig 20056: 328; Opsomer 2016a: 52—53. 
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det 6’ фолер EV mwakío YPOLATOV £v TH yox TOV TPAYLATOV tà 
Lapmpa kai papà лроВваХХхоутас алокролтелу та окодрела Kai 
ri&Gew. (De trang. an. 4731) 


[L]ike colours in a painting, so in the soul it is right that we should 
place in the foreground bright and cheerful experiences and conceal 
and suppress the gloomy. 


Plutarch seems to have made the same point earlier (§ 8) when he came 
up with the possibility of making a favourable internal synthesis of what 
happens to us. No matter what happens, we have the possibility of under- 
going adverse circumstances in a cheerful way: we can, ‘mingling good 
with bad, cause the better to outshine the worse’ (шуубутас ё60рооро?у 
тй херома, toic BeXríoou 469a). In this earlier passage, too, colours are 
used as a comparison, although the gloomy colours were not bad but 
the colours that are excessively bright (тфу Gyav Ходлрфу) and hurt the 
eyes when they are wounded. Moreover, the notion of mingling was sub- 
sequently dropped in favour of turning away the eyes (алоотрефоутес) 
from these excessively bright colours. This is how the comparison ap- 
pears several times in Plutarch's works.'? When he revisits the compar- 
ison in § 15, however, the subjective perspectivism implied in the earlier 
passage is tempered at least to some extent. The discrepancy between 
mingling (utyvúvtac) and turning away (алоотрефоутес) is removed in 
favour of the former. The association of tà Aapnpó with the good, more- 
over, sets us up for a more objective, Platonic treatment of the good.'? 

So maybe the point made in $ 15 1s not exactly the same after all. Still, 
Plutarch seems to be talking about an internal synthesis £v тїї] уой. What 
follows both confirms and complicates this: 


&&o. eiyat үйр оок EOTL лаутбласту ODS’ алол а ућуол ‘TAAtVTPOTOG 
yàp åpuovin kóoptov, бкослер vpne кої тосоо’ Kai TOV будроліуоу 
кадароу о?дёу ODS’ @штүёс. GAA’ слер EV uovo papeic POdyyou 
Kai ó&eic £v дё урашоткћ фоуђеута кої &qova урдиџата, LOVOTKOG 
бё xai үрациотікос оду, о датера. ðvoyepaivæav кої DTOMEbywV GAA’ 
о лао хрђовал код LELYVOVOLL трос TO оїкєїоу EXLOTEMEVOG, обто кої 
TOV лраүрбтоу AVTLOTOLYIAS губутоу (еле! като TOV Еррттиопу 


“оок бу үёуотто xopic Eo9AG Kai кока, 
ОЛА EOTL тїс соукрастс, WoT’ Éyetv KAAS’), 


'? Dem. 22.6, De frat. ат. 490c-d, Comp. Ar. et Men. 854b—c. Cf. De ad. et am. бда. 
On Plutarch’s comparisons involving painting, see Fuhrmann 1964: 47. On the special 
case of De exil. 599f-600a, see p. 241. 

133 On the Platonic connection between light (the sun) and the good, see р. 327. 
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où бєї toig ётёроіс ёб00ореїу ооб” алауоределу, GAA’ Фолер 
брромкодс аи уоутас бї toic кре ттов! тд. Хе роуа, код và pada 
toic хрђототс ёрлер^оцВбуоутос гиџелес то TOD [Пор итуџа лотећу 
Kai оїкєїоу abtoic. o0 yap, ©с о Меуауброс фоту, 


"алат боїншу avdpi ovutaptotatar 
гобос YEVOLEVO, ростауоүос то? Biov &ya006c," 


OAAG piov, Os '"Енлєбок®йс, Sittai tives ёкастоу ђифу ywópevov 
паролоиВбуоост кої колархоутал роїрол кої óaípovec: 


"куд" Hoav X00vín те xai `НАлолт| тауафтис, 

Аћртс 0” aipatésooa kai Арџоут  деџрерфтис, 

Kaloto т” Aioypn те 96006 те Луо те, 

Nnpeptis т’ грдеова. џелаукарпос т” Аобфға.’ (De trang. an. 
4731-4749) 


For to wipe them [1.e. the adverse circumstances] out and be rid of 
them altogether 1s impossible. *For the harmony of the universe, like 
that of a lyre or a bow, is by alternatives,’ [Heraclitus, fr. B51 DK] and 
in mortal affairs there is nothing pure and unmixed. But as in music 
there are low notes and high notes, and in grammar there are vow- 
els and consonants, yet a musician or a grammarian is not the man 
who dislikes and avoids the one or the other, but rather the man who 
knows how to use all and to blend them properly, so also in human af- 
fairs, which contain the principles of opposition to each other (since, 
as Euripides has it, 


‘The good and bad cannot be kept apart, 
But there’s some blending, so that all is well’ [Aeolus fr. 21 
TrGF)) 


we should not be disheartened or despondent in adversity, but like 
musicians who achieve harmony by consistently deadening bad mu- 
sic with better and encompassing the bad with the good, we should 
make the blending of our life harmonious and conformable to our 
own nature. For it is not true, as Menander says, that 


"Ву every man at birth a Spirit stands, 
A guide of virtue for life’s mysteries’; [fr. 500 PCG] 
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but rather, as Empedocles affirms, two Fates, as it were, or Spirits, 
receive in their care each one of us at birth and consecrate us: 


*Chthonia was there and far-seeing Heliopé, 

And bloody Deris, grave-eyed Harmonia, 

Callisto, Aeschra, Тћодза, and Denaea, 

Lovely Nemertes, dark-eyed Asapheia’ [fr. Br22 DK]. 


Plutarch is indeed elaborating on the internal synthesis £v тў yoy: we 
learn that we should actively harmonise the mixture of our life ($uugA&g 
то Tod Bíou рїуџа лотећу) and bring it into conformity with our own na- 
ture (oikeiov [sc. полећу] abtoic; cf. лёс1 хрђодал Kai џетууруод лрос TO 
oikeiov). However, the mention of лрауџата апа the many quotations in 
this passage make it clear that Plutarch is no longer solely talking about 
a subjective, perspectivistic internal synthesis. The synthesis should con- 
form to the inevitably dual character of the human condition: the internal 
should be a reflection of the external. 

Dillon finds Plutarch's use of Empedocles here ‘disquieting’ because 
the passage can be taken to suggest that man has both a good and an 
evil guardian demon.'™ I do not think that the disquiet is fully warrant- 
ed. Elsewhere, the good demon can refer to the votc as it exists in the 
embodied human (De genio Socr. 591c-e with РІ., Tim. 90a).? Nothing 
prevents us from understanding the reference to demons in On Tranquil- 
lity of Mind in the same way. In that case, we do not need to look for 
Plutarch's evil guardian in the *lower reaches of Middle Platonism', as 
Dillon suggests: the second demon would just be the irrational part of 
the human soul." This is fully in line with Plutarch’s use of Empedocles 
elsewhere.'?? 

This interpretation allows us to make sense of the rather enigmatic 
advice to make the mixture of life оїікеїос to ourselves. We get a glimpse 
here of Plutarch's brand of what the Stoics famously called oixsimotc: 
the ‘recognition and appreciation of something as belonging to one". * 


134 Dillon 1996: 221. 

135 Cf. Dillon 1996: 212—213. 

136 Т see no reason for following Brenk 1973: 9; 1977: 146—147 in assuming that óoí[uov 
in the subsequent quotations from Menander and Empedocles can be straightforwardly 
identified with toyn. 

137 In De Is. et Os. 370e the Empedoclean demons from fr. B122 DK are connected 
with the more general principles of фтхбтус and veikoc. These latter notions, in turn, are 
used to refer to the rational and irrational part of the cosmic soul in De an. procr. 1026b. 
It should not surprise us, then, to find the demons in a sketch of the human soul as well. 

138 Striker 1996: 281. Cf. Plutarch’s definition at De Stoic. rep. 1038c: тү yàp oikeiwoic 
oío0ncig вотке tod oiksiov Kai dvtiAnyic siva (‘congeniality seems to be sensation 
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After several earlier injunctions to regard adverse external circumstances 
as oikeia (De trang. an. 467а—с), we now finally learn what this means 
and how it differs significantly from how a Stoic would understand it: by 
coming to understand, as the quotation from Empedocles helps us to do, 
that the human condition is characterised by duality, we can see that the 
mixture of good and bad that is life is actually in conformity with human 
nature. 

Plutarch sanctions the practice of making an internal synthesis of 
good and bad by referring to the existence of an external synthesis of 
good and bad, as it is sketched by Heraclitus and Euripides. The result 
is that the internal synthesis is not, as the first part of On Tranquillity 
of Mind has led us to believe, a matter of perspectivism. Rather, the in- 
ternal synthesis conforms to human nature, which in turn, through the 
parallelism between human and cosmic soul, conforms to the external 
synthesis that is the nature of the cosmos.'*? It is too soon to conclude 
that it is legitimate to allow the good to outweigh the bad in the internal 
synthesis because the good outweighs the bad in the external synthesis, 
but this is where Plutarch will lead us in the end. For now, what should 
concern us is the rather rigidly dualistic picture that Plutarch paints here. 
To put it bluntly, should it not worry us that, according to Plutarch, an 
evil principle diametrically opposed to the good is ineradicably present 
in both humans and the cosmos? Apart from answering this question, 
looking further into the dualism of On Tranquillity of Mind will show 
why I think, as with the previous paragraph on time and memory, that 
Plutarch puts Plato front and centre here without naming him. 

To understand the presentation of dualism in On Tranquillity of Mind, 
we should connect it to two other treatises. In On the Generation of the 
Soul and in On Isis and Osiris, we find dualistic passages that share 
enough material with the work at hand to suspect that Plutarch based all 
three accounts on the same source or олоџцупца (table 5.2).'4° Mansfeld 
has studied the historical presentation of dualism in On Isis and Osi- 
ris and has concluded that Plutarch based it on a doxographical source 


or perception of what is congenial’). We have no way of knowing whether this was 
Plutarch’s own working definition (Striker 1996: 281 n.1) or a definition taken from a 
Stoic source (Long and Sedley 1987: 351). Cf. Caballero 1999a; 1999b; Boys-Stones 2014. 

13 Contra, eheu, Demulder 20176: 207, where I found this passage perplexing and 
concluded that Plutarch simply was not interested in the distinction between internal and 
external here. I still think that the passage is confusing, but now I think that it is meant 
to confuse to some extent. To bring out the parallel between the internal human and the 
external cosmic condition is precisely the point. Blurring the lines between the two con- 
ditions somewhat might have seemed just the way to do that. 

14 Cf. Broecker 1954: 149-151. 
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tinged by neopythagoreanism.'*' This is an important, well-made point, 
but it does not relieve us of the task to investigate Plutarch’s authori- 
al adaptation of the material. Quite the contrary — as the table shows, 
Plutarch freely adapted the selection and disposition of the doxography 
to the context in which he inserted it. This is not just a matter of style. 
Consider, for instance, the function of Heraclitus fr. B51 DK in the three 
works. In On Tranquillity of Mind and On Isis and Osiris, the fragment 
is coupled with a quotation from Euripides Aeolus (fr. 21 ТУСЕ), which 
causes the emphasis of the Heraclitean fragment to lie on the harmony 
of the opposed elements. In On the Generation of the Soul, on the other 
hand, the emphasis is on Heraclitus as one of several thinkers who dis- 
cerned an opposition in the harmony of the cosmos. The function of the 
same material can change depending on the context.!? 

Not only the function of Heraclitus fr. B51 DK pits On Tranquillity of 
Mind and On Isis and Osiris against On the Generation of the Soul. The 
function of the fragment, placed near the beginning of the doxographical 
material in all three works, corresponds to the general development of 
the passages: while, in On the Generation of the Soul, there is a shift 
from opposition to harmony in the presentation of historical material, the 
shift in On Isis and Osiris and On Tranquillity of Mind is the other way 
around. This in turn goes together with a generally more radical dualism 
in the latter two treatises, while the dualism of On the Generation of 
the Soul is more nuanced. Plutarch’s so-called dualism, then, comes in 
different guises. When it comes up in the context of Platonic exegesis, 
as in On the Generation of the Soul, it is altogether mitigated. When it 
is presented more radically, as in On Tranquillity of Mind and On Isis 
and Osiris, this must have a reason. It will be worthwhile to dwell on 
this dualistic diversity, since it may explain how Plato is relevant for this 
passage of On Tranquillity of Mind, and, at the same time, why the du- 


141 Mansfeld 1992: 274—290. Cf. also Donini 1994: 5075-5082, who points to Aristot- 
le’s Metaphysics. 

12 Both in De Is. et Os. and in De an. procr. the particular function of fr. Bst DK 
(De Is. et Os. 369b; De an. procr. 1026b) is balanced out later on by reference to other 
Heraclitean fragments: fr. B53 DK supplies the compensatory focus on opposition at De 
Is. et Os. 370d (НракХелтос uèv yàp бутікрос "лоленоу оуоџаСбе! ‘латёра Kai DacuU.éo 
Kai кору лбутоу”); fr. B54 DK accounts for the harmonious side at De ап. procr. 1026c 
(‘appovin yàp афоуђс Paveptic Kpsitt@v’ kað’ 'HpákAewov). If we can rely on ће man- 
uscript tradition, Plutarch wrote maAivtovoc when quoting fr. B51 DK in De Js. et Os., 
but лоћутролос in De an. procr. and De trang. an. Kirk 1954: 211 suggests that | ће 
divergence in texts of Plutarch may have been due to uncertainty by Plutarch himself”; 
cf. also Hershbell 1977: 185—186, 189 п. 42, 195—197. 
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alism is more radical than Plutarch’s reading of Plato strictly allows.'? I 
will briefly return to the musical comparison in On Tranquillity of Mind 
(474a-b) and On the Generation of the Soul (10262) discussed earlier 
(p. 73-74) before turning to Plutarch's presentation of doxographical 
material in these two works and in On Isis and Osiris. 


Table 5.2: Plutarch's histories of dualism 


De trang. an. § 15 


De Is. et Os. § 45—48 


De an. procr. § 27 


A. Heraclitus, fr. B51 
DK 


B. comparison: music 
(and language) 


C. Euripides, Aeolus 
fr. 21 ТСЕ 


contra Menander, fr. 
500 PCG 


D. Empedocles, fr. 
B122 DK 


A. Heraclitus, fr. B51 
DK 


C. Euripides, Aeolus 
fr.21 ТУСЕ 


contra Homer, Лаа 
24.527-528 (ap. Pla- 
to, Resp. 379d) 


+ contra Zoroaster 


Chaldeans 


traditional Greek 
pantheon 


Heraclitus, fr. B53, 
B94 DK 


D. Empedocles, fr. 
B18, B17, B122 DK 
Pythagoreans 
Anaxagoras 


Aristotle 


Plato, Zim. 35a; Leg. 
896d 


B. comparison: music 


+ Plato, Tim. 36e, 
47e-48a 


contra oi 10ÀAoí 
(sipapuéuvn) 


(D.) Empedocles 


A. Heraclitus, fr. B51 
DK 


Parmenides 
Anaxagoras 
Zoroaster 


contra Euripides, 
Troiades 886 


contra Egyptian my- 
thology (Horus) 


Heraclitus, fr. B54 
DK 


18 On the diversity of Plutarch’s dualism, see esp. Almagor 2013, although I am more 
inclined than he is to see a coherent substratum underneath the various presentations, as 


the following discussion will bring out. 
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As we saw earlier, the musical comparison in On the Generation of the 
Soul carefully mirrors the elements that constitute a song and the ele- 
ments that constitute (human or cosmic) soul. Divisible and indivisible 
being correspond to sound (@@vn) and thought (dtévo1a), while the ele- 
ments involved in the second stage of the soul’s generation — sameness 
and difference — are compared to the second stage of composing a song: 
setting the lyrics to music by applying tones (фдоууот) and intervals 
(Staotnpata). That we are dealing with a mitigated dualism here is im- 
mediately clear from the inclusion of an intermediary element (a mixture 
of divisible and indivisible being) between the two extreme poles (same- 
ness and difference). The comparison suggests that the intermediate term 
has a nature that differs from that of the poles: the lyrics of the song 
cannot possibly be said to derive from tones and intervals. The question 
is whether the same thing can go for the two kinds of being that are ingre- 
dients of soul: they are certainly different from sameness and difference 
(Xenocrates is criticised for failing to see this, De an. procr. 1013d), but 
elsewhere Plutarch notes that indivisible being is akin to sameness and 
divisible being to difference (1025b). In the end, it seems hard to evade 
the conclusion that the two kinds of being ultimately derive from the 
extreme poles.'^ This is not at all brought out by the comparison, which 
overemphasises the fact that the dualism of On the Generation of the 
Soul 1s, paradoxically, a dualism with a tertium quid: as Plutarch says 
shortly before launching into this comparison, the combination of same- 
ness and difference themselves ‘has no fruitful result’ (obdév [...] morsi 
yóviiov), but ‘a third term is required’ (Sitar трїттүс пудс, De an. procr. 
1025f). A second aspect that mitigates the dualism here, if we follow the 
comparison, is that it would be too simple to equate the extreme terms 
with good and bad. Interval is needed for song — something good – to 
come about. Similarly, difference is needed for the cosmos — something 
good — to come about: without difference, sameness would be utterly 
immobile (10257). 

If we turn to the parallel comparison in On Tranquillity of Mind, it 
quickly becomes clear that it is not perfectly analogous after all. This 
version of the comparison does not feature a middle term, and as such it 
already reflects a stricter dualism than the comparison in On the Genera- 
tion of the Soul. Moreover, the extreme terms with which the musician is 
dealing are, in this case, clearly marked as good апа bad (тоїс Kpeittoot 


^ [n De an. procr. 1024b-d, Plutarch seems to suggest a system that has sameness and 
indivisible being derive from the one and difference and divisible being from the dyad. 
See Opsomer 2007c: 381-382. Again the view expressed here is slightly different from 
that in Demulder 2017b: 208. 

145 Cf. Opsomer 2007c: 383. 
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тй yEipova Kai tà padha toic хрђототс). We can see Plutarch struggling 
somewhat to achieve this simplified version of the comparison. The mid- 
dle term is cut out immediately: there is no mention of the lyrics of the 
song, which constituted the middle term in the more refined version. 
Instead, the functions of music and language are mentioned side by side: 
the роосткос and the ypappatucds each have to deal with their own mix- 
ing challenge. At first, the terms are only implicitly, 1f at all, linked with 
good and bad.'*° This changes when the comparison is picked up again 
after the quotation from Euripides. At that point, the extreme terms used 
by the musician unambiguously acquire the values of good and bad, but 
this is to the detriment of the comparison itself: it is, after all, unconvinc- 
ing that a musician would need (or would inevitably have to deal with) 
bad music in order to achieve harmony. Moreover, the grammarian is 
entirely left out from the second part of the comparison. 

Since the two musical comparisons show that the dualism of On 
Tranquillity of Mind 1s significantly more radical than that of On the 
Generation of the Soul, the question is whether Plutarch considered the 
more radical version to be Platonic at all. After all, Plato is not mentioned 
in the passage from On Tranquillity of Mind, although it 1s a parallel to 
two passages where he does play an important role: in On Isis and Osiris, 
the history of dualism culminates in Plato's Laws and Timaeus, and in On 
the Generation of the Soul, the exegesis of the Timaeus is the very sub- 
ject of the work. Is Plutarch's Platonic take on dualism, then, relevant to 
or even compatible with what we find on On Tranquillity of Mind? I will 
address this problem by turning to the doxographical material to show 
how Plutarch conceived of the history of dualism. 


146 [n Greek music, the lowest tones, which formed the melody of the song, are the 
most likely candidate for the good term. The lowest tone in a scale is, after all, called 
‘highest’ (олот) because of its position as the highest string on the lyre. This adjective is 
generally used to describe markedly good things such as Zeus. This is the case in Quaest. 
Plat. 9.1007e—f, where the possibility is raised that Plato compared the rational part of the 
soul to the олалу in Resp. 4.4434. In the same quaestio, Plutarch compares the three parts 
ofthe soul to vowels, semivowels, and consonants. The vowels probably represent the ra- 
tional part here, since Plutarch seems to be aiming at a connection between &qovoc (con- 
sonant) and алоуос; cf. Quaest. conv. 1.1.613e, where the presence of a few uneducated 
men at a symposium of erudites is compared to the presence of a few consonants among 
vowels. This may not have been a peculiarity of Plutarch’s: at Quaest. conv. 9.2.737e, an 
eventually rejected explanation of the position of the letter alpha at the beginning of the 
alphabet uses the argument that the alpha is better than most other letters because it is a 
vowel; see Roskam 2020: 288—292 on the traditional background of this explanation. 
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First, let us distinguish three groups that play a role in the dualis- 
tic accounts: (1) the people, (2) the poets, and (3) the barbarians. We 
may at first have high hopes for the contribution of these groups: in On 
Isis and Osiris (369b), Plutarch presents dualism as an opinion that has 
been transmitted by лото and уоџобетол and that can be found among 
Greeks and barbarians (ВарВёроҳ Kai “EAAnot). However, it turns out 
that all three groups are disappointingly unreliable and that we will have 
to rely instead on the other people mentioned in the same passage of On 
Isis and Osiris: the philosophers. 

(1) In On Isis and Osiris (370c), the ‘beliefs of the Greeks’ (та 
‘EAAvov) are included among the correct, dualistic doctrines by refer- 
ence to the opposition of Zeus and Hades. Moreover, the opposition of 
Aphrodite and Ares gave rise to harmony. In On the Generation of the 
Soul (1026b), however, oi лолЛої are criticised for describing the totality 
of the cosmic soul as eipappiévn.!^ In other words, they do not recognise 
the inherent duality of the cosmic soul. The dualistic doxography that 
follows proves them wrong. 

(2) The fragment from Euripides’ Aeolus, which says that good and 
bad cannot be separated but that it is a good thing that they are commin- 
gled, is used by Plutarch as a succinct testimony in favour of dualism in 
On Tranquillity of Mind (474a) and On Isis and Osiris (369b). However, 
by way of a different quotation, Euripides is criticised for not endorsing 
dualism in On the Generation of the Soul (1026b—c). Moreover, the other 
two accounts also contain criticism of the poets (Menander in On Tran- 
quillity of Mind and Homer in On Isis and Osiris). It is clear, then, that 
the poets are rather unreliable guides on the matter. "48 


147 This may simultaneously be a dig at the Stoics, who held a similar view (cf. De def. 
or. 425e or e.g. Cicero, De nat. deor. 1.55). The Stoic doctrine of monism, then, is brought 
down to the level of folk wisdom. Cf. p. 35. For my reading of De an. procr. 1026b, see 
p. 134-135. 

148 Cf. Van der Stockt 1992b: 164 on the connection of tragedy with falsehood in 
Plutarch and contra Opsomer 2020b: 296—297 who maintains that there 1s no 'serious 
criticism’ of Eurpides involved here. Another example of the unreliability of the poets 
in matters of dualism is Plutarch’s use of Homer, //iad 24.527—528, which says that there 
are two urns on Zeus’ doorstep: one with good things and one with evils. These verses, 
which Plutarch viewed through the lense of Plato’s rebuttal of them (Resp. 2.379d; see De 
aud. poet. 24b), are criticised in De Js. et Os. 369c because they fail to state that there are 
two antagonistic forces rather than one force with two urns at his disposal. This criticism 
actually follows the line of Plato’s rebuttal: evil cannot be attributed to Zeus, who only 
fosters good things. In De tranq. an. 473b and De exil. боос, the verses are criticised for 
a different reason: they see the antagonism between good and bad as something external, 
while it is an internal matter within the human soul. This view is, as we have seen, sub- 
sequently nuanced in De trang. an. and develops into a view that does allow for external 
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(3) The case of the barbarians is more complicated. In On the Gener- 
ation ој the Soul (1026b—c), there is a contrast between Zoroastrian and 
Egyptian religion. Zoroaster is quite matter-of-factly lumped together 
with the Greek philosophers Empedocles, Heraclitus, Parmenides, and 
Anaxagoras. He is acknowledged for having built a dualistic system 
around the opposition between the god Oromasdes and the demon Arei- 
manius. The Egyptians, on the other hand, are brought in as an example 
of dualism done the wrong way: 


Аїүбттїо1 рёу оду родолоүобутес aivittovtal, тоб “Ороо Siknv 
дфАбутос TH рёу латрі то nveðua Kai TO ойно. тў 68 дур тђу opka 
Kai tv тїн Алу npooveunO iva. ts SE \уоуйс ODdSEV LEV гілкртуёс 
ovd’ дкратоу ообё yopig блолеілетол TOV GAA@v: (De ап. procr. 
1026c) 


Now, the Egyptians in a mythical account say enigmatically that, 
when Horus was convicted, the breath and blood were assigned to his 
father and the flesh and fat to his mother. Of the soul, however, noth- 
ing remains pure or unmixed or separate from the rest [...]. 


The association of their contribution with ц®бӨос and aiviypa, although 
the terms certainly do not always spell untruth in Plutarch, do not predict 
a reliable account.'*? The pév-6é structure opposes the dualistic story of 
the dismemberment of Horus to the proper Platonic-Plutarchan view on 
the soul.!°° The opposition makes it clear that the essence of Plutarch’s 
dualism — and this is the conclusion of the historical overview in On the 
Generation of the Soul — is that all elements get thoroughly mixed and 
little dualism remains after the intervention of the demiurge, whereas 
the Egyptians are presented as reversing the cosmic order by first as- 
suming unity, which later gets disrupted. Compared to the Platonic har- 


dualism. On this view, as I have just mentioned, the verses are subject to the first criti- 
cism. Whatever philosophical perspective one chooses to endorse, then, Homer turns out 
to be wrong. Cf. the attempt by Maximus of Tyre (Or: 34.3), who is much more devoted 
to Homer (see n. 294), to interpret these verses. That the two criticisms were connected 
in Plutarch's mind might be indicated by the fact that the Homeric verses occur both in 
the dualistic doxography of De Is. et Os. and shortly before the dualistic part of De tranq. 
an. 1 have not indicated the occurrence of the verses in De trang. an. in table 5.2, but 
given Plutarch’s habit of ‘introducing an element of a cluster before the cluster itself is 
produced’ (Van der Stockt 2004a: 148; see Van der Stockt 1999b: 585), it could have been 
included with some plausibility. This would emphasise the close connection between § 14 
(which has the Homeric verses at the beginning) and § 15 (the dualistic section). 

1 See Hardie 1992: 4743—4739. 

150 On Plutarch’s use of this episode from the Horus myth, see Напі 1976: 102—104. 
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mony (evoked by Heraclitus, fr. B54 DK) in which – so Plutarch writes 
just after mentioning the Egyptians — ‘god, making the mixture, sank 
and concealed the differences and the diversities’ (tac дтафорас Kai тйс 
ётероттос ó шуубоу деос ExpvYeE код katéðvoev, то26с), Egyptian du- 
alism remains too extreme for Plutarch’s taste, as it does not allow for 
any mixture. 

The impression that On the Generation of the Soul leaves of this par- 
ticular episode of Egyptian mythology is confirmed when we look for the 
same story in Plutarch’s main account on Egyptian culture, On Isis and 
Osiris: the story of the dismemberment of Horus is explicitly excluded, 
and Plutarch calls it one of the ‘most outrageous’ (тфу досфтротбтоу, 
358e) of tales. However, we should not reject Egyptian religion as an 
important predecessor in the dualistic doctrine just yet. The picture that 
emerges from the dualistic doxography in On Isis and Osiris is, after all, 
the opposite of what On the Generation of the Soul has led us to believe: 
the Egyptians are rehabilitated and the Zoroastrians are criticised. The 
rehabilitation of the Egyptians is hardly a surprise if the purpose of On 
Isis and Osiris is taken into account. In this work, Plutarch develops a 
philosophical interpretation of the Egyptian myth of Isis and Osiris, and 
he concludes his overview of the history of dualism by expressing his 
commitment to *the endeavour to reconcile the religious beliefs of the 
Egyptians with this і.е. Platonic] philosophy’ (tod Aóyov Ti Аїуолтіоу 
O0gzoAoyíav pita тоот tfj філософій сомолкетођутос, 371a). The 
opposition between the good Osiris and the evil Typhon, with Isis as 
a mediating figure, is certainly the kind of dualism that Plutarch could 
appreciate. 

Zoroaster’s doctrine involving Oromasdes and Areimanius, which 
was briefly yet positively acknowledged in On the Generation of the 
Soul, receives much more attention in On Isis and Osiris (369e—370c). 
Dillon has commented on this passage that Plutarch *bestows high praise 
on the Zoroastrian theology’ '*! and, indeed, its inclusion among the dual- 
istic doctrines means that Zoroaster should be counted among *the great 
majority and the wisest of men’ (xoig nàsiotois Kai софотбтотс, 369d). 
However, this is not the whole story. The mention of, for instance, the 
Zoroastrian practice of apotropaic offerings to the negative divine force 
and their superstitions about plants and animals are not followed by a ref- 
erence to a philosophical interpretation of these habits, as is the case with 
the Egyptian material. While Egyptian rituals and beliefs — somewhat 
paradoxically — contain nothing ‘fabulous’ (иодфовс, 353e), the Zoroas- 
trian material is presented as containing ‘many fabulous stories’ (10AAG 


15! Dillon 1996: 203. Cf. Dillon 2019. 
' On the similarities of Egyptian and Zoroastrian myths and rituals in De Is. et Os., 
see Brout 2004: 73-79. Cf. also Hani 1964 for Plutarch's views on Zoroastrian dualism. 
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uv0dn, 369e).' The long excursus on Zoroastrianism serves as an in- 
direct reminder of what is at the heart of On Isis and Osiris: rituals and 
myths аге in need of such philosophical explanation (e.g. 355b—d, 378a). 
While in On the Generation of the Soul Zoroaster was mixed in with the 
Greek philosophers, he is now separated from the group that is labelled 
as QuiAócoqot (370d). 

The people, the poets, and the barbarians, then, all turn out be ambiv- 
alent champions of dualism: what Plutarch makes them say in one writ- 
ing in favour of a correct conception of dualism can be contrasted with 
their testimony elsewhere. This unphilosophic instability at least sug- 
gests that, although dualism is presented as a transhistorical and trans- 
cultural phenomenon, only the Greek philosophers got it right. There is, 
of course, one Greek philosopher who stands out. In On the Generation 
of the Soul, the ancient testimonies are brought in to illustrate how the 
Platonic construction of the cosmic soul, which has indivisible being, 
divisible being, sameness, and difference as its ingredients according to 
Plutarch's reading of the Timaeus, causes the duality of cosmic life. In 
On Isis and Osiris, Plato is adduced as the climax of the dualistic dox- 
ography, but the picture is somewhat different compared to On the Gen- 
eration of the Soul: 


[...] IHAétov бё moAAayo0 рёу oiov éandvyatopevoc Kai 
параколоптор=уос TOV EVAVTIMOV арх туђу LEV TAdTOV дуоро, 
tiv 68 Өбтє=роу: Ev бё tois Моро ђоп ApEoPUTEPOs фу о? SV одутуцфу 
0002 сорВолмкфс, GAAG кортотс OVOLAOL OD Lud уох enotkiweio0ot 
TOV кбоџоу, GAA TAEiooW їсос õveiv ёё лбутос оюк &Абттостіу: Фу 
туђу uèv дуадооруду civar, тђу 8’ évavtiav тоот Kai TOV évavtioV 
önpovpyóv: аполе тел бё кої TPITHV TIVE LETAED фосту оок блуохоу 
000" GAoyov ооб” akivytov 86 avtiic, Фолер £viot voniCovow, GAA’ 
OVAKELMEVV @нФоїу EkEivaic, EMIELEVNV SE тйс бивїуоуос àei кої 
100006av Kai dimkovoav [...] (De Is. et Os. 370e-371a) 


[...] Plato, in many passages [esp. Tim. 35a], as though obscuring and 
veiling his opinion, names the one of the opposing principles ‘Identi- 
ty’ and the other ‘Difference’; but in his Laws [10.896d—897d], when 
he had grown considerably older, he asserts, not in circumlocution or 
symbolically, but in specific words, that the movement of the Uni- 
verse is actuated not by one soul, but perhaps by several, and certainly 
by not less than two, and of these the one is beneficent, and the other 
is opposed to it and the artificer of things opposed. Between these he 
leaves a certain third nature, not inanimate nor irrational nor without 


53 Cf. 376e, but see 365d for a more neutral use of the term. See also e.g. De Pyth. or. 
406e. 
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the power to move of itself, as some think, but with dependence on 
both those others, and desiring the better always and yearning after it 
and pursuing it [...]. 


If we take On the Generation of the Soul to be the definitive account, as 
Plutarch himself indicates we should (1012b), we are faced with a few 
problems when reading this passage from On Isis and Osiris (cf. p. 46). 
(1) In On Isis and Osiris, Plutarch equates the principles of sameness 
and difference from the Timaeus with the beneficent soul and its oppo- 
site from the Laws. By doing this, he conflates entities that he painstak- 
ingly distinguishes in On the Generation of the Soul. There, Plutarch 
spells out that the ‘disorderly and maleficent soul’ (уохђу бтоктоу [...] 
Kai kakózotov, тотде; similarly тоте) is divisible being, not difference. 
What is called the beneficent soul in the Laws — the opposite of the ma- 
leficent soul — is not really soul but indivisible being, in other words 
intellect that turns the precosmic soul stuff into the cosmic soul.'* (2) In 
On Isis and Osiris, Plutarch treats the souls from the Laws as two sep- 
arate, simultaneously active cosmic souls, whereas according to On the 
Generation of the Soul (e.g. 1orse-f), the maleficent soul is, as I have just 
mentioned, precosmic soul that is the basis for the cosmic soul forged 
by the demiurge. (3) As in On the Generation of the Soul, Plutarch miti- 
gates the dualism that he attributes to Plato by adding a mediating entity 
between the two extreme poles. This distinguishes Plato from the other 
dualistic philosophers. However, in On Isis and Osiris, the mediator and 
the extreme poles are, as the previous point already suggested, separately 
active in the cosmos, whereas in On the Generation of the Soul, the re- 
sult is a mixture, which includes sameness, difference, and the mediating 
basis consisting of indivisible and divisible being. (4) As we have seen 
in the discussion of the musical comparison, the entities of sameness and 
difference as they appear in On the Generation of the Soul cannot be un- 
ambiguously equated with goodness and badness. This is different in On 
Isis and Osiris, where sameness causes the good and difference the bad. 

What all these issues have in common is that they facilitate Plutarch’s 
respectful interpretation of the Egyptian myth without shaking the foun- 
dations of his Platonism.? In On Isis and Osiris, the presentation of 


54 Opsomer 2007c: 385: in De Is. et Os., ‘Plutarch cites Plato at the end of a dualistic 
doxography and treats sameness and difference as equivalent with the two souls of the 
Laws. He does not care to explain that sameness and difference are the higher principles 
from which the irrational soul (unlimitedness) and the intellective soul, or more precisely, 
the intellect of the soul (indivisible being, limit) derive’. 

155 Opsomer 20072: 384 n. 20: ‘[W]hat differences there are [sc. between the dualism 
of De Is. et Os. and that of other Plutarchan works, including De ап. procr.] can be ex- 
plained by the exigencies of the Egyptian myths to be explained’; cf. Ferrari 19956: 75- 
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Platonic dualism renders a clear-cut scheme of opposition between good 
and bad in which the Egyptian deities Osiris and Typhon fit more easily 
than in the scheme of On the Generation of the Soul. The description 
of the separate middle entity allows for a philosophical interpretation of 
the figure of Isis, who combines features of matter and soul. And this 
is indeed what follows in the remainder of the work, which is devoted, 
as Plutarch announces, to ‘the endeavour to reconcile the religious be- 
liefs of the Egyptians with this philosophy’ (tod Aóyou туђу Аїүолтіоу 
OgoAoyíav UGALOTA тоот TH ФїАософї@ GVVOLKELODVTOG, 371a). 

What the discussion of Plutarch’s presentations of the history of du- 
alism in On the Generation of the Soul and On Isis and Osiris has shown 
is that, according to Plutarch, Platonic dualism allows for a spectrum of 
correct presentations. Popular, poetic, and barbarian sources can be ad- 
duced as valid illustrations of the phenomenon, although they remain am- 
biguous and depend on the possibility of Greek philosophical interpreta- 
поп. 5” At the same time, the presentation of Plato’s take on dualism turns 
out to be adaptable in the interest of conforming it to the non-Platonic 
material. In On Isis and Osiris, where Egyptian religion is at least formal- 
ly the main concern, we find a more radical Platonic dualism because this 
facilitates the philosophical interpretation of Osiris, Isis, and Typhon. "58 


76. Griffiths 1970 and Hani 1976 generally point out Plutarch's truthful presentation of 
the Egyptian material. For an interpretation that contrasts the dualisms in De an. procr. 
and De Is. et Os. more than I do, see Alt 1993: 16—29. Cf. also Deuse 1983: 27-42, who 
sees a development from De 15. et Os. to De an. procr. On the cosmological aspects of 
De Is. et Os., see also e.g. Thévenaz 1938: 113-114; Ferrari 1995b: 69—113; 1996a; Dillon 
1996: 200-206; 2002a: 229-234. By focusing on powers rather than cosmological enti- 
ties, Petrucci 2016c convincingly shows how the identification of Isis with matter and 
cosmic soul can be explained, but see Deuse 1983: 27—37; Ferrari 19956: 85-86; 1996a: 50 
for some problems with this identification within the context of Plutarch's take on matter. 

56 On the dualism of De Is. et Os. as ‘radical’, see Bianchi 1987: 354. 

157 Isis, for instance, gets dragged to the middle perhaps more than she should be and, 
in any case, more than she was in the demonological part of the treatise; cf. Griffiths 
1970: 26—27 and 58. 

58 My interpretation provides, I think, a way of reconciling two interpretative strands 
that only appear to be mutually exclusive. On the one hand, it has been noted that De 
Is. et Os. is marked by genuine ‘Egyptomania’ on Plutarch’s part (esp. Brenk 1999; cf. 
Ries 1982; Bianchi 1986; 1987); on the other hand, the work has been considered as an 
example of Hellenocentric (and, more specifically, ‘Platonocentric’) cultural appropria- 
tion (esp. Richter 2001, cf. Richter 2011: 207—229, who seems to have largely convinced 
Brenk 2017). I submit that Plutarch’s account of dualism in De Js. et Os. combines active 
processes of cultural extroversion and introversion. This combination goes hand in hand 
with what Boys-Stones has described as the essence of the development of dogmatic 
Platonism: the exploration of ancient wisdom, which contained basic truths from which 
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What does this mean for the dualism in On Tranquillity of Mind? 
We have seen that the musical comparison in On Tranquillity of Mind 
suggests a more radical dualism than the parallel comparison in On the 
Generation of the Soul, which is supposed to back Plutarch’s technical 
exegesis of Plato’s Timaeus. This could possibly indicate that the more 
radical dualism is not properly Platonic. However, the confrontation of 
the doxographical accounts in On Isis and Osiris and On the Generation 
of the Soul has shown that Plato, too, is a somewhat adaptable source 
of dualism. I think, then, that the dualism of On Tranquillity of Mind is 
certainly Platonic, although Plato is not explicitly mentioned at this point 
in the work. The parallel passages from On the Generation of the Soul 
and On Isis and Osiris — Plato certainly plays a key role in both — are a 
strong indication of this. We should keep in mind, however, that the du- 
alism of On Tranquillity of Mind appears in the same, rather radical guise 
as that of On Isis and Osiris. The similarity between the dualisms in the 
two works was already suggested at the beginning when we saw that the 
accounts of On Tranquillity of Mind and On Isis and Osiris showed a 
similar development from unity to division, opposite to the development 
of the passage from On the Generation of the Soul. On Isis and Osiris 
contains a more radical version of Platonic dualism to allow for its fusion 
with the Egyptian material. Similarly, On Tranquillity of Mind contains a 
more radical version of Platonic dualism to make it fit the practical and 
ethical character of the work: it concerns dealing with bad luck by con- 
necting the human condition to the cosmic condition and understanding 
both prosperity and adversity within a cosmic framework. That this is not 
painstakingly technical exegesis of Plato's Timaeus certainly does not 
mean that the cosmology of the Timaeus is absent.'^? 


non-Platonic philosophers had deviated and of which myths and rituals still preserved 
traces (Boys-Stones 2001: 99-122). The most complete reconstruction of this ancient 
wisdom is to be found in Plato, at least according to the Platonists. An exploration of 
traditions like the Egyptians' was a way to prove Plato right, to universalise his relevance, 
and to deepen the understanding of his thought. Accordingly, in his interpretation of 
the Egyptian tradition, Plutarch creates room for Plato, but also leaves room for Egypt. 
Dualism, then, is at the same time ‘a Greek word’ (EAAnvukov, 3510), as Plutarch says 
about Isis at the beginning of De Js. et Os., and ‘a very ancient opinion’, in circulation 
“among barbarians and Greeks alike’ (лацлалЛолос [...] доба [...] papBápotg xoi "Enor 
TNOAAAYOD nepupeponévn, 369b), and it is precisely this combination that makes it so valu- 
able for Plutarch's Platonism. Cf. Van Nuffelen 2011: 48—71, defending a similar position 
from a different angle. 

159 Tt will be clear that my interpretation of this paragraph is diametrically opposed to 
that of Kidd in Kidd and Waterfield 1992: 207, who comments: Plutarch ‘now reaches a 
position which engaged concentrated professional debate in the philosophical Schools: 
the ethical status of misfortune and its relation to happiness. But Plutarch must remain on 
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2.4. Looking back ($ 8) and continuing the GoKnoI< ($ 16—18): 
external synthesis 


In the previous sections, we have seen how Plutarch, in § 14 and § 15 of 
On Tranquillity of Mind, subtly introduces key elements of his Platonic 
world view in order to point out the crucial importance of memory as 
part of the activity of both the human and the cosmic soul as well as 
the inevitability of the dual character of both the human and the cosmic 
condition. Let us now look back to see what this changes. In the first part 
of the orno ($ 8), Plutarch had adduced Socrates’ pupil Aristippus of 
Cyrene as a positive example. 


0 ё’ Арістіллос où тотобтос, GAA’ фуадос болер Exi Соуођ лрос tà 
BeAtiova тфу олокешгувфу ECavapépEL Kai GvaKov@iCev адтбу (De 
trang. an. 469a) 


Aristippus, however, was not like that, but he was good at raising 
himself up in the direction of better circumstances than the actual 
ones and making himself lighter, as if he were on a scale. [my trans- 
lation! 


Furthermore, Aristippus realised that ‘it is the act of a madman to be 
distressed at what is lost and not rejoice at what is saved’ (uaviKov yap 
EOTL toic GMOAADLEVOIG @мї1йсӨол ur] YaipEtv бё tois OMCOpEVOIG, 469d). 
Both aspects show that Aristippus’ stance, which is recommended at this 
point in On Tranquillity of Mind, is characterised by perspectivism and 
presentism and thus amounts to a subjective, internal synthesis of expe- 
riences. '*! 


his own level’. Behind the dualism of § 15 lies a careful consideration of the ‘professional 
debate’, but Plutarch’s reason for not being overly technical here has nothing to do with 
‘his own level’. 

160 Cf. Giannantoni 1958: 224; Kidd and Waterfield 1992: 220. Similar comparisons 
can be found at De prof. in virt. 75c and De exil. 599c-d. 

161 Both perspectivism and presentism were building blocks of the teachings of the 
Cyrenaic school, which, in one way or another, grew out of Aristippus' philosophy: on 
their subjectivism, see Tsouna 1998 (and Plu., Adv. Col. 1120f-1121e with Warren 2013); on 
their ‘hedonic presentism’, see Sedley 2017a, cf. also Graver 2002a: 165-166 (this is also 
the view behind Plu., Non posse 1089a—b). Cf. Tsouna 2016: 121—125 on Plutarch's view 
ofthe Cyrenaics in general. Plutarch, however, does not seem to have connected Aristip- 
pus with the Cyrenaics. As far as we can tell — if he really wrote a book On the Cyrenaic 
Philosophers (Lamprias Catalogue 188), it is a pity that we do not have it — Plutarch saw 
Aristippus first and foremost as a Socratic (De fort. Alex. 330c; De cur. 516c; cf. fr. 42), 
and his moral advice is generally appreciated (De prof. in virt. 80c; An virt. doc. 439e; De 
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These aspects are not idiosyncrasies of Plutarch’s presentation, so we 
can expect informed readers to be aware of them without Plutarch’s over- 
ly stressing them. In the heyday of the Second Sophistic, Aelian cites 
Aristippus’ advice to focus exclusively on the present moment, disre- 
garding both the past and the future. Interestingly, he implies that Aris- 
tippus’ advice was rooted in a form of the flux doctrine: 


LLOVOV yàp EPAGKEV ђигтероу siva TO ларбу, LATE 62 то фдауоу uńte 
TO TPOGSOKMMEVOV: TO LEV yàp ETOAMAEVAL, TO SE GONAOV siva sinep 
ёстол. (Aelian, VH 14.6 = SSR 4A174) 


Only the present, he [i.e. Aristippus] said, belongs to us, not the past 
nor what is anticipated. The former has ceased to exist, and it is un- 
certain if the latter will exist. 


Roughly around the same time, Diogenes Laertius writes that Aristip- 
pus ‘could always turn the situation to good account’ (Gi то лроолеоду 
ev блол0гџеуос, 2.66). Both the presentism and the perspectivism, then, 
must have been part and parcel of the prevailing image of Aristippus. 
Plutarch’s focus on memory and dualism in § 14—15 amounts to an 
attack on these two aspects, which were earlier approvingly attributed 
to Aristippus.'? Both the past and the bad should have a place in the 
life of whoever wants to attain гобоша, contra, respectively, Aristippean 
presentism and perspectivism. This shift in the &oxnotg is sanctioned, 
as we have seen, by Plutarch's interpretation of Plato's cosmology. But 
why did we need the first part of the Goxnotc then? I think that, as befits 


coh. ira 462d-e; De cup. div. 524a—b; cf. De lib. ed. 4f-5a). At Amat. 7501-е, however, he 
is adduced as a rather misogynistic critic of heterosexual love, thus representing a view 
with which Plutarch would not have agreed (cf. p. 287). At Dion 19 he mocks Plato for 
refusing the tyrant Dionysius' money, and he ridicules — if I understand the passage cor- 
rectly — the interest that Plato and his friends had in cosmology, a subject that Aristippus 
regarded as irrelevant to ethics (e.g. Ps.-Plu., fr. 179.9 = Aristippus, fr. 1B19 Giannanto- 
ni; cf. Guthrie 1971: 177): when one of Plato's associates was praised for predicting an 
eclipse, Aristippus mockingly replied that he had a prediction of his own, namely that 
Plato and Dionysius would soon become enemies. I take the element of mockery (naitov, 
Dion 19.7) to be that, according to Aristippus, competence in matters of cosmology does 
not have anything to do with competence in matters of ethics and politics. As will be clear 
by now, this, too, is a position that Plutarch is unlikely to have endorsed. 

162 Cf. also Athenaeus 544a-b. D.L. 2.89–90 discusses the same connection for the 
later Cyrenaic school. 

163 Contra Gill 1994: 4625 (cf. also Pohlenz 1905: 287—288, 296; Broecker 1954: 93- 
96, 136—139) who claims that the argument in § 8 is basically the same as that in § 14-15 
and that both passages are ‘Democritean-Epicurean’. 
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his general zetetic approach (р. 82—83), Plutarch is first introducing a 
tentative, imperfect answer, perhaps starting from expectations that are 
defined by earlier Stoic or Epicurean treatments of the topic of гобоша. 
This preliminary answer is not without value. It can draw the reader in 
and it is later subsumed in the more advanced answer. This is also the 
case here: with the introduction of the Platonic perspective, the need for 
an internal synthesis does not disappear; it is, however, qualified by the 
need to conform it to the external synthesis. Moreover, we can suspect 
that the first answer has some value in itself as a lower-level answer: 
persons who, for whatever reason, cannot accept the Platonic world view 
that underlies the second part of the Goxnotc аге at least helped by the 
first part. One could even argue that this part, like the earlier answers 
in a Plutarchan Суттиа, has a limited stand-alone value that is not fully 
incorporated in the final answers: even a seasoned Platonist who has 
hit upon particularly hard times could perhaps use some presentism and 
perspectivism as a temporary coping mechanism. The ideal reader in an 
ideal situation, however, will make the shift towards Platonism and away 
from Aristippus. !6* 

In Xenophon’s Memorabilia, a conversation between Aristippus and 
Socrates is recounted. Aristippus states that he wants ‘a life of the great- 
est ease and pleasure that can be had’ (ў рдота те Kai ўӧлста Вотеоєту, 
2.1.9, echoed by Socrates at 2.1.23). In light of this, I submit that Plutarch 
was thinking about Aristippus again — and more specifically about this 
passage from Xenophon'® — near the end of On Tranquillity of Mind, 
that is, after the shift in the Goxnotc. Plutarch criticises the ‘self-indul- 
gence of the soul which ever occupies itself with the easiest way, and 
retreats from the undesirable to what is most pleasant’ (ñ лері то potov 
asi датрВооса kai прос то Hdtotov Ek тфу оВоолдтоу avaympodcoa 
yAuxvOvpío tis yoxs, 476d). The criticism of the combined pursuit of 


164 A different way of looking at such a shift is in terms of Urteilsmodifikation: Ingen- 
kamp 1971: 70 detects this in many of the works on Seelenheilung. I find this approach 
less helpful for the interpretation of a Plutarchan work as a whole. It does not explain why 
the earlier answer is included, unless we should expect Plutarch to make things up and 
change his mind as he goes along. 

165 Plutarch, mentioning Xenophon's name, cites a passage from the same story else- 
where (De se ipsum laud. 539d; An seni 786e) and thus probably knew this part of Xeno- 
phon's Memorabilia. Although the aforementioned citations concern a phrase that might 
have been prone to being excerpted, we should not be too hesitant to attribute to Plutarch 
a thorough knowledge of Xenophon's works; see Stadter 2012. Whether or not Plutarch 
was right to claim that reading Xenophon is better than having sex with the most beau- 
tiful woman (Non posse 1093c) — probably a matter of preference rather than debate, al- 
though the debate would undoubtedly be interesting (see Zadorojnyi 2013 for inspiration) 
— the claim clearly shows his knowledge and appreciation. 
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то рдотоу and то fjótotov could be a rebuke tailored specifically to Aris- 
tippus. In any case, it rejects his general stance. More generally, it ques- 
tions the gist of the first part of the áoxnotc, which was aimed from the 
very beginning at achieving an internal synthesis that allowed us to turn 
away from the undesirable (ёк тфу aBovAnt@v, 467c). Now, this retreat 
from the undesirable (ёк тфу àfovXntov, 476d) is criticised. 

More precisely, the retreat is no longer necessary for the soul that has 
completed the ёсктстс: it is no longer àyópnvaococ. Through exercise 
(целетфса) and reasoning (tH Хоутоцф), it has practised dealing with 
adverse circumstances and has learned what they really are (476d). In 
other words, those who succeed in following Plutarch’s programme all 
the way to the end of On Tranquillity of Mind can be expected to say 
goodbye to Aristippus.'® They no longer need to live exclusively in the 
present moment. Nor do they need to escape from adverse circumstances 
by positively distorting their perspective. When they have made the shift 
in the Goxnotc, they have effectively avoided the ‘danger of self-serv- 
ing falsification’ through ‘wrong inclusion and exclusion of data’, which 
Sorabji feared in On Tranquillity of Mind. At last they can experience 
things as they really are: their internal synthesis mirrors the external syn- 
thesis of the cosmos. 

This is what the second part of the Goxnotc ($ 16—19) aims at in three 
cumulative steps, which deal consecutively with loss, suffering, and 
death. The increase in the adversity of the circumstances goes together 
with an increase in Platonic colouring. First ($ 16), we learn – now openly 
eschewing perspectivism and presentism — how to expect misfortunes by 
pitting Хоулонос against TOyn, thus putting to use the distinction between 
TO ёф’ ўрїу and tOyn, which was connected with Plato at the end of the 
Kptotc part. Then (§ 17), we are made aware, among other things through 
a reference to Plato’s Apology (30c-d quoted at 475e), that human nature 
is composite: the soul and the body are distinct parts, and only the body 
is subject to тохт. Finally ($ 18), anyone who understands the nature of 
the soul — that is, anyone who accepts the Platonic take on the nature 
of the soul — will be rid of fear of death, since they will realise that the 
true self, which is the soul, is immortal.!? This build-up of Platonism, 


16 Contra Heinze 1890: 517, who regards Aristippean ethics as an influence on 
Plutarch's stance. 

167 Gill 1994: 4627—4628 sees this part of Plutarch's treatise as Stoic and argues that 
‘[t]he claim is [...] not quite that the yvy (or its rational part) is invulnerable to fortune 
because it is immortal; it is rather that the knowledge that the loss of the body brings 
nothing worse [...] enables us to confront any adversity, even those that involve the risk 
of death’. This is not quite what Plutarch claims: the main claim is that death will bring 
a change ‘for the better’ (sic то BéAtiov). This forceful claim is subsequently attenuated 
indeed: in any case the change will at least not be ‘for the worse’ (ў ипдогу к@ктоу, De 
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initiated in $ 14-15, eventually culminates in $ 19—20, which will put the 
connection between Platonic cosmology and еобоша front and centre. 


2.5. Interlude: time and becoming in Consolation to My Wife 


Before launching into the Platonic climax of On Tranquillity of Mind, 
I want to turn briefly to Plutarch’s Consolation to My Wife, by way of 
general sketch of the world view that has emerged after the shift in the 
goxnots of On Tranquillity of Mind. The Consolation to My Wife is, like 
On Tranquillity of Mind, a work of practical ethics in the form of a let- 
ter.' Plutarch writes to his wife upon learning of the death of their two- 
year-old daughter. Here, then, the addressee was in more obviously dire 
straits than our Paccius. The writer, moreover, was understandably less 
in a position to detach himself from the situation and to rise above the 
circumstances as a teacher of tranquillity. Evidently, Plutarch was away 
from home when she passed away, and the news took some time to reach 
him: by the time he writes his letter, he supposes that the funeral has 


trang. an. 476b). This attenuation, however, seems to be a case of Academic caution 
rather than of sudden onset Stoicism; cf. also P1., Apol. 40b-41a. Even if it were true that 
the immortality of the soul does not contribute to the argument here, one cannot just wish 
it away: whether or not it contributes to it, Plutarch used it as part of his argument. 

168 Van Hoof 2010: 258 includes this work in her list of works of practical ethics; 
cf. Ziegler 1951: cols. 792—792, who discusses it under the heading of popularphiloso- 
phisch-ethische Schriften (see n. 11 on the problems with Ziegler's categories). On Cons. 
ad ux. as a letter, see Van Hoof 2010: 69–70; cf. also Martin and Philips 1978: 399—401 for 
Cons. ad ux. within the context of ancient epistolary consolation in general. On Cons. ad 
ux. in general the secondary literature is vast; see esp. Pomeroy 1999 and Baltussen 2009; 
cf. also Claassen 2004 (focusing on the text as a public memento). Harvey 1999: 206—210 
provides an excellent bibliography; more recent studies on particular aspects of the work 
include Calderón Dorda 2005 (funerary lexicon); Skountakis 2006 (Plutarch's criticism 
of rituals and customs, including comparison with epigraphy; cf. also Strubbe 1998); 
Soares 2008 (comparison with the Lives); Schorn 2009 (sociocultural context, specifical- 
ly on crying); Roskam 20па (scarcity of literary quotations); Xenophontos 2016: 47—48 
(Plutarch's ideas on childhood), 56—59 (on motherhood), 114-116 (on marriage). For an 
overview of the ancient consolatory tradition, see Scourfield 1993: 15—27; cf. also Graver 
2002b: 187—194; Baltussen 2009: 70—76; the contributions in Alonso del Real 2001 and 
Baltussen 2013; the foundational studies by Buresch 1886, Kassel 1958, and Johann 1968. 
On (traces of) other Plutarchan consolations, see Grilli 2000 and Hani 1980: 179-180 (the 
latter defends the authenticity of Cons. ad Ap., cf. Hani 1972: 27—43 and, more concisely, 
Hani in Defradas, Hani, and Klaerr 1985: 3-12, but contra e.g. Babut 1975: 215-219; I 
remain agnostic and I do not rely on Cors. ad Ap. for the construction of my arguments 
in this study; the fruitfulness of such agnosticism in the approach of this work emerges 
from Boys-Stones 2013). 
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already taken place.'® In her discussion of this work, Pomeroy points 
out that, to the consolatory ideas found in the religious and philosophical 
tradition, ‘Plutarch adds a personal element, reminding his wife of their 
years together and of other catastrophes they have endured’.'”° 

Indeed, both relying on memory and achieving a correct balance of 
good and bad play a role in this letter, which connects it to On Tranquil- 
lity of Mind. A first remark on memory occurs early on, right after the in- 
troductory practicalities (608b) and the general advice — both to his wife 
and to himself — to keep emotions within bounds while acknowledging 
the significant loss (608c). Plutarch illustrates the latter point by evoking 
a fond memory (бо8с-а) and adds that there is no reason 


dua тї тобто Kai тй тотадта. Сфопс рёу Етерлеу ђидс vovi 6' буюсет 
Kai ovvtapdacet ЛорВбуоутос ёліуоюу оотфу. GAAG Kai дедта TAAL, 
ur] соу=кВолореу TO ADTODVTL THV НУй иту [...]. (Cons. ad. ux. 608d) 


why these things and the like, after delighting us while she lived, 
should now distress and dismay us as we take thought of them. Rather 
I fear on the contrary that while we banish painful thoughts we banish 
memory as well [...]. 


This advice simultaneously stresses the importance of memory and the 
importance of focusing on the good while giving a place to the bad. 
Evoked as it was by the commemorative vignette, this is only a hint at the 
therapeutic importance of memory, of which the more detailed treatment 
is postponed. First, Plutarch returns to the practice of mourning in or- 
der to praise his wife's exemplary handling of the situation (608f—609c), 
resulting from her general decorum and emotional stability (609c—e), 
which contrasts with the excessive and harmful grief exhibited by others 
(609e—610d). 

When he returns to the issue of memory, Plutarch proposes a thought 
experiment: imagine the time before the child was born. We did not blame 
тохт for her absence back then," so why would we complain now that 
the same set of circumstances has reoccurred? Immediately, however, 


19 Cons. ad ux. 608b. Many interesting questions surround the circumstances of 
composition and publication of this work, but none of these matter for my current pur- 
pose. For discussion, see Ziegler 1951: col. 793; De Lacy and Einarson 1959: 576; Martin 
and Philips 1978: 394-395; Hani 1980: 178—179; Cannatà Fera 1991: 318—319; Impara and 
Manfredini 1991: 8-11; Kidd and Waterfield 1992: 359—361; Russell 1993: 499—430; Po- 
meroy 1999: 75-77; Baltussen 2009: 76, 86—87. 

110 Pomeroy 1999: 78. On the topical material, see e.g. Ziegler 1951: 648; Hani 
1980: 181—182. 

11 бтоа: ёүкАлүн@ прос туу тохту; cf. 6rof: рєрфорёуос TH vóynv. 
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Plutarch rejects the ultimate consequences of this experiment: it would 
entail forgetting about the two joyful years of their daughter’s life. 


tiv ©’ Ev puéoo Stetiav é&otpeiv uèv ov dei тїс руйи, 0с бё уру 
Kai üzóAavotv Tapacyodoayv ву ђооућ идеобол Kai р то шкроу 
ауадоу uéya уошСету како, Und’ бті то EAMICOLEVOV OD лроседукеу 
T] tÓyn, кої тєрї TOD додгутос ахорпотећу. аећ LEV yàp тү лєрї то детоу 
еофпита. кої то лрос туђу тоту eov код дџецфес калоу кої NODV 
ATOSISM@OL карлбу, EV бё toig толобток о рблота TH руду] TOV 
ауадфу ёларотореуос Kai toO [Мор лрос TA фотелуд, koi Аонлр@а 
ретастрёфоу кої ретофёроу EK TOV окотетуфу Kai TAPAKTIKÕV тђу 
ót&votav ў лауталооту £opeos то Хопођу ў TH трос торуаумоу uier 
шкроу код GLAvPOV глотову. (Cons. ad их. 610e-f) 


Yet we must not obliterate the intervening two years Кот our mem- 
ory; rather, since they afforded us delight and enjoyment of her, we 
should credit them to the account of pleasure; and we should not con- 
sider the small good a great evil, nor, because Fortune did not add 
what we hoped for, be ungrateful for what was given. For reverent 
language toward the Deity and a serene and uncomplaining attitude 
toward Fortune never fail to yield an excellent and pleasant return; 
while in circumstances like these he who in greatest measure draws 
upon his memory of past blessings and turns his thought toward the 
bright and radiant part of his life, averting it from the dark and dis- 
turbing part, either extinguishes his pain entirely, or by thus combin- 
ing it with its opposite, renders it slight and faint. 


This concise passage packs almost the entire range of issues tackled in 
On Tranquillity of Mind: how to remain cheerful (Хес!) in the face of 
adverse тоут, how to behave towards the divine (то Өғїоу), how to deal 
with hopes, and how to involve memory in the approach of life’s good 
and bad aspects, which are described in terms of a mixture of light and 
darkness.!7 


12 Cf. De trang. an. 4771 (see p. 279). It is hard to imagine that a Platonist, writing 
or reading їАєос in connection with death, would not have thought of Socrates’ last mo- 
ments, when he received the poison ‘quite cheerfully’ (пало eoc, Phd. 117b). Cf. also 
Roskam 20152: 128 n. 48. 

15 As opposed to what he says in De trang. an., Plutarch does seem to consider for a 
moment the possibility of wiping out the hurtful (1avvázaot ёсВесє то Холођу, contrast 
De tranq. an. 473f: £&oAetyoat үйр оок ёсті лоуталасту ооё” алаллаућуол), only to add 
the more realistic prospect of weakening the pain by mixing it (Tj tfj лрос toùvavtiov 
uí&gt шкрбу Kai ёроороу £nzotnozv, cf. De trang. an. 469a: шууоутас гбанаорођу та. 
y£ípova. toic BeAtioot). The slight difference of emphasis is readily explained by the 
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Baltussen has rightly emphasised that the philosophical aspect of the 
letter should not be underestimated.'"^ I take issue, however, with his 
characterisation of Plutarch’s overall approach as ‘a combination of Pla- 
tonist, Epicurean, as well as Stoic origin’!” — a characterisation that re- 
minds of judgements such as Gill’s about On Tranquillity of Mind. Along 
with this detection of eclectism comes the conclusion that ‘a demand for 
consistency is inappropriate’. I think, on the other hand, that the philo- 
sophical position taken in the work is consistent and that Stoic and Ep- 
icurean techniques are adopted only insofar as they can be subsumed 
into the Platonic framework. The passage quoted above may serve as an 
indication of that, especially if it is read in light of what has been said so 
far about On Tranquillity of Mind. 

Considering the case of memory specifically, Baltussen — and he 
could have cited Johann as a precursor for this point — states that Plutarch 
appeals here to an ‘Epicurean argument’.'”° I think Plutarch would have 
begged to differ. The Epicurean technique of focusing on good memories 
to turn the mind away from present misfortunes amounts to denial rather 
than to mitigation of these misfortunes.'" Plutarch does not seem to have 


different situation: consolation might call for more circumspection than more general 
moral advice, so one can see why Plutarch would at least mention the more optimistic 
possibility, if only to ease into his more realistic view (cf. my earlier remark on even a 
seasoned Platonist in need of an Aristippean coping mechanism, of which the situation in 
Cons. ad ux. could be an example; p. 223). 

74 Baltussen 2009. Cf. also Roskam 20па: 122. 

115 Baltussen 2009: 90. Cf. also Fernández Vallejo 2001 who similarly discusses the 
philosophical approach of the work in terms of eclectism; her analysis of the rhetorical 
structure of the work, however, is valuable. See, on the other hand, Impara and Manfred- 
ini 1991: 11—17, who pay due attention to the broadly Platonic stance that underlies the 
notions of body and soul in this work. 

76 Baltussen 2009: 89-90. Johann 1968: 91: at Cons. ad. ux. 610e-611a ‘wird inner- 
halb eines genuine epikureischen Beweisganges die Dankbarkeit gegenüber der Tyche 
mit der Auffassung begründet, даб fromme Gesinnung gegenüber der göttlichen Macht 
“süßen Gewinn bringt”’. In the corresponding footnote, Johann even seems surprised to 
learn that the passage from Plutarch is not included in Usener's collection of Epicure- 
an fragments. Cf. Roskam 2011a: 122: Plutarch’s ‘advice to turn one’s attention to more 
pleasant memories (610EF and 611CD) is well in line with the Epicurean technique of 
avocatio’. Pohlenz 1905: 295—298 uses the allegedly Epicurean character of Cons. ad 
ux. in combination with its parallels with De tranq. an. as an argument in favour of an 
Epicurean source for De tranq. an. 

17 Cic., Tusc. disp. 3.33: ‘vetat igitur ratio intueri molestias’. Cf. Graver 2002a: 170— 
177. We should be aware — and the same thing goes for n. 179 — that Cicero's testimo- 
ny on the Epicureans is probably not very charitable; see Striker 2002, but see Graver 
2002b: 195-201 on Cicero's reasons for wanting to be carefully truthful here. In this case, 
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been too impressed by this technique. In That Epicurus Actually Makes a 
Pleasant Life Impossible (1099e), he has Theon mocking it for not being 
credible: expecting a good memory just to wipe away even the worst 
bodily affliction is simply not realistic."* Equally impossible is the Epi- 
curean advice to forget misfortunes of the past while retaining the good 
memories:'” for Plutarch, filtering out the painful things would amount 
to throwing away the whole memory (бомекфалонцеу TO Холођут, THY 
uvńunv, 608d). 

The Epicurean eradication of both present and past misfortunes 
is, to recall once more the worry of Sorabji, subject to the ‘danger of 
self-serving falsification’ through ‘wrong inclusion and exclusion of 
data’ — at least in Plutarch’s eyes. While Sorabji detected these problems 
in Plutarch’s On Tranquillity of Mind, the discussion on memory and 
dualism has made it clear that that is not what Plutarch is after: memory, 
as a key aspect of the activity of the human and cosmic soul, should give 
a place to bad things, which are part and parcel of the human and cosmic 
condition. The same thing can be said for the Consolation to My Wife: 
for Plutarch, good and bad memories are a package deal. We can be sure, 
however, that the memory brings with it ‘joy in greater measure, nay 
in many times greater measure, than it brings sorrow’ (mAéov Exovoav 
pA2.ov бё MOAAATAGOLOV TO EVEPAivov ў TO Холођу, 608e-f). Right after 
this, Plutarch adds that this plea for remembrance is a piece of advice 
that he has often given to others (oùs положи eipr]kauev лрос &répouc, 
608f) and now should follow himself. It would be odd if Plutarch con- 
ceived of this advice, which he proudly presents as often delivered by 
him, as Ерісигеап.!80 

The Epicurean take on memory, then, does not quite fit Plutarch’s per- 
spective in the end.'*! The same thing goes for the Stoic take on memory. 


a potential hostility might be an advantage rather than a problem: we can reasonably 
expect Plutarch to have adopted a similarly uncharitable interpretation of the Epicurean 
tenet. 

118 Cf. Plu., Non posse 1091b-d (including Epicur., fr. 138 Usener, cf. also D.L. 10.22), 
позе. On both passages, see Graver 2002a: 175 n. 42. 

179 Cic., De fin. 1.57: ‘est autem situm in nobis ut et adversa quasi perpetua oblivione 
obruamus’; cf. De fin. 2.104—105. 

180 As far as I know, the only other philosophical argument that Plutarch explicit- 
ly claims to have often rehearsed is his interpretation of the generation of the cosmic 
soul (то TOAAAKIC оф’ шу Хеуоџеуоу, Quaest. Plat. 4.1003a; тй noXX.kig sipnpéva Kai 
угурацигуа, De ап. procr. 1012b). 

18! This also pertains to $ 14 of De trang. an., where Epicurean influence has been 
posited by Pohlenz 1905: 287—288; Abel 1987: 136, 143-144, 146—147. Cf. also the rath- 
er far-fetched attempt by Németh 2017: 117-118 to view Epicurus' conception of animal 
selves through the lens of De tranq. an. § 14. 
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Seneca’s understanding of memory is similar to Plutarch’s in that it sus- 
tains a notion of selfhood in the midst of the flux of elapsing moments.!*? 
At the same time, however, it recalls the perspectivism of Aristippus and 
the Epicureans: we should control our memories, choose the best ones, 
and abolish or manipulate the bad опез.' Both the Epicurean and the 
Stoic accounts, moreover, although they are certainly not presentist in 
the strict sense, resemble Aristippus' presentism in the sense that they 
locate the happy life fully in the present instant: memories are not part 
of a time-differentiated narrative of life, as in the case of Plutarch. Rath- 
er, they collapse into the now and time does not change anything to the 
present happiness.'** The contrast of Plutarch's notion of memory with 
Epicureanism and Stoicism does not mean that Plutarch's is the obvious 
Platonic answer. Plotinus (1.5), for instance, has a completely different 
perspective: according to him, time and memory do not play any role in 
happiness because happiness depends on the contemplation of the intel- 
ligible.'5 In a way, he rejects the importance of time to the same effect as 
the presentist Aristippus or the champions of the flux doctrine would do. 
At the same time, although Plotinus’ take is certainly not perspectivistic, 
it resembles Aristipus’ perspectivism in the sense that it relies on a purely 
internal, self-reflexive notion of happiness. Plutarch’s stance is very 
different from both the Epicurean-Stoic and the Plotinian ones. Eschew- 
ing both presentism and perspectivism, Plutarch’s гобоша entails both 


182 Eg. Sen., Ep. 121.16 with Montiglio 2008: 173-175; also 177—178 for a comparison 
with Plutarch. 

155 E.g. Sen., Ep. 78.14–15; cf. Ер. 63.3-4, 99.23-24 for the connection with grief. See 
Montiglio 2008 for a full discussion. Cf. also Armisen-Marchetti 1995. 

184 E.g. Plu., De comm. not. 1061f for the Stoics and Epicurus, Key Doctrines 19-20 
(7 D.L. 10.145). See Emilsson 2015: 229—234, 238; Montiglio 2008: 178. Cf. also Gold- 
schmidt 1953: esp. 47—49, 200-210; Hadot 1995. This can be connected to Plutarch’s crit- 
icism of the Stoic notion of moral progress in which time does not play a role, since the 
acquisition of wisdom happens in its totality in one single instant (e.g. De prof. in virt. 
75c-d; cf. p. 204-205). 

185 Sen 1994 offers a useful comparison of Plotinus 1.5 and Plutarch's De tranq. ап. 
I disagree, however, with the upshot of this comparison. Sen wrongly concludes that 
*[u]nlike Plotinus, Plutarch does not see such a close affiliation between the state of tran- 
quillity and an experience of the forms; the forms in fact are nowhere mentioned in the es- 
say on tranquillity’ (19; in n. 31 he goes on to criticise Plutarch for this). As we shall see in 
a moment, the forms do play some role in De tranq. an. The difference between Plutarch 
and Plotinus on this matter is, rather, that, for Plutarch, the intelligible and the sensible are 
inevitably mixed in cosmic and human life: during our lives, we have no way of experi- 
encing the forms completely separately from what is in time. For that reason, memory is 
an important part both of cosmic and human life. Cf. also Plotinus 1.4 with Emilsson 2011. 

186 Sen 1994: 18 incorrectly sees this as something that Plotinus shares with Plutarch. 
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having memories and making sure that these memories mirror reality, 
which is a combination of good and bad things. 

The last two paragraphs of the Consolation to My Wife leave little 
doubt about the overall Platonic perspective." Plutarch opposes Epi- 
curus’ conception of death as a complete dissolution to ‘the teaching of 
our fathers and [...] the mystic formulas of the Dionysiac rites’ (6 лалртос 
Aóyoc Kai TA постіко ooupoAa тфу лері TOV ALOVUGOV орүїасцФу, 611d) 
and invokes the immortality of the soul instead.'** The last two para- 
graphs of On Tranquillity of Mind form a Platonic climax as well. It is to 
these paragraphs that I now turn. 


3. ‘The cosmos is a temple’ (§ 19—20) 


In the discussion of the крістс, I have pointed out how Plutarch touch- 
es upon the notions of toyn and ёф’ riiv while remaining suspiciously 
silent about providence. In the discussion of the éoxnotc, I have shown 
how a focus on a merely subjective, internal synthesis between good and 
bad gives way to a focus on an external synthesis that should objectively 
be mirrored in the internal synthesis: instead of indulging in presentism 
and perspectivism and thus denying the nature of both the human and the 
cosmic soul, we had better face reality. In the last two paragraphs of the 
work, these two issues come together and receive their ultimate resolu- 
tion. While § 19 shows how we should conceive of the internal synthesis 
after the introduction of the Platonic outlook presented іп $ 14—15, $ 20 
connects this to a sweeping description of the external world.'*? 

First, we should accept instead of smooth over the influence of тоху. 
Only by realising and accepting that we can never say ‘I shall not suffer 
this’ (тобт’ od zeícopat, 476d = Menander, fr. 256.4 PCG) can we look 
at tóyn with eyes wide open (лрос тђу тоху àveoyóot toic óupaotv 
бут детету). The kind of synthesis that we should not create in ourselves 


187 Т do not quite understand why Baltussen 2009: 89 regards the Epicurean argument 
that death is the dissolution of the body as an indication of Plutarch's eclectism and even 
inconsistency: the argument is mentioned at 611d, but there is no doubt that it is forcefully 
rejected (Plutarch explicitly states that he knows that his wife does not believe it). 

'88 On the connection between mystery cults and Plutarch's philosophy, see Roskam 
2001; cf. also Van Nuffelen 2011: 27-98; Bremmer 2017: 101—108. On the contribution of 
the лалртос Хоуос, see р. 291—303. 

189 Abel 1987: 132 similarly regards $ 19—20 as ‘Epilog’. However, it will have become 
clear by now that I disagree with his general interpretation of the structure of the work, 
which he considers to be built around the antithesis between the subject and the external 
world. On my interpretation, the relevant antithesis is between the rational (both in the 
subject and in the external world) and the non-rational (both in the subject and in the 
external world). 
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(ӯ лотећу Ev TO) is one where pavtaciat аге fed by false hopes (476d— 
e). We should, in other words, get real and exercice (иєЛАєт@у, 476d) the 
confrontation with reality. What we can say, however, is ‘I shall not do 
this’ (todt’ od nooo): that is ёф’ ушу (476e). This distinction is then 
repeated and further specified: while pain caused by тохпрё assails the 
soul from outside (#%œðev) and can be alleviated by Aóyoc, pain follow- 
ing upon our own bad deeds (i.e. regret) is caused by Adyoc and thus 
comes from within (гудодеу) (476e-477a). This is why — and with this 
we are referred back to the beginning of the work (cf. p. 179) – the tri- 
ad of power, fame, and luxury cannot contribute as much (тосооттүу — 
Plutarch does not say that they do not contribute anything) to tranquillity 
as a soul unburdened by bad deeds and intentions (477а).!°° 

Plutarch then connects this to the view that every day is a festival, a 
view already anticipated in the xpíotc. There it was attributed to Crates 
(4666); now, it is put into the mouth of one of the other good examples 
from back then: Crates’ fellow Cynic Diogenes. 


yayar бё tod Atoyévovc, Өс тоу v Aaksóaíuovi Cévov Орфу 
лараскеоо(онеуоу sig EOpTHV tiva Kai філотшоор=уоу “@уїр 
5” gingv ‘aya0dc об ласау Hugpav вбортђу ўүсїтол;’ Kai лбу) ye 
Aapnpáv, ei CMPPOVODLEV. iepóv LEV үйр GYLMTATOV ó KOOLOG ёоті 
кої деолрелеотолоу: sic бё TODTOV ó GvOpomnoc єїс@үєтөї 510 тўс 
үсуёсєос OD ҳғрокутоу O08’ дёктудтоу бүо\ибтоу Өсотӣс̧, GAA’ oia 
уођс Өєїос олобдпта идиота vontõv, onoi о ПХалоу, £upotov ёруђу 
Gofjc £yovta кої клуђовос ёфтуғу, Tov кої oeùńvnv Kai ботра код 
поторо?с уёоу 660p &61утос де! kai уђу putois те кої ботс трофос 
буолёрлоусау. OV tov Віоу рототу бута Kai тећетђу теделотатуу 
едбошас Sei ugotóv eivai Kai үђӨоос̧: (De trang. an. 477c-d) 


And I am delighted with Diogenes, who, when he saw his host in 
Sparta preparing with much ado for a certain festival, said, ‘Does not 
a good man consider every day a festival?’ And a very splendid one, 
to be sure, if we are sound of mind. For the universe is a most holy 
temple and most worthy of a god; into it man is introduced through 
birth as a spectator, not of hand-made or immovable images, but of 
those sensible representations of knowable things that the divine 
mind, says Plato, has revealed, representations which have innate 
within themselves the beginnings of life and motion, sun and moon 
and stars, rivers which ever discharge fresh water, and earth which 
sends forth nourishment for plants and animals. Since life is a most 
perfect initiation into these things and a ritual celebration of them, it 
should be full of tranquillity and joy [...]. 


1% This paragraph of De trang. an. can be fruitfully compared to Timol. 6. 
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The third good example from the кртотс part, Socrates, is not mentioned 
here, unless we should say that he is represented by Plato. All the same, 
Plutarch finally fills in the blanks that were left open back then, when he 
was pointing to wrong conceptions of the cosmos that were detrimental 
to гобоша. Now, conversely, Plutarch reveals what conception of the 
cosmos ensures гобоша. Before turning to a discussion of the imagery in 
this passage, we have to ask what Plutarch means exactly when he states 
that ‘Plato says’ (qnoiv о Платоу) what he is made to say here. 


3.1. Intertextuality 


Plutarch is certainly not quoting directly from Plato. Two candidates have 
been suggested for Platonic intertextuality in this passage: the Epinomis 
and the Timaeus, the former being the more likely candidate if we are 
looking for verbal echoes; the latter having the better odds if we use 
Plutarch’s philosophical profile as a yardstick.'?' The cosmic religion of 
the Epinomis would make it a crucial source for a Platonic cosmological 
ethics. Nevertheless, it seems to me that Plutarch did not know the work 
ог at least did not regard it as written by Plato.'?? However, given the 


?! Broecker 1954: 198: ‘Tim. 92c; Epinom. 984a; quibus locis Plu. maxime usus est’. 
Cf. also Paton, Pohlenz, and Sieveking 1929: ad loc.; Helmbold 1939: ad loc.; Helmbold 
and O’Neil 1959: 57, 63; Dumortier and Defradas 1975: ad loc.; Giavatto 2010: 134. Joyal 
1993: 98 n. 29 mentions only Ерт. 984a; Jones 1916: по and Abel 1987: 135 only Tim. 92c. 

' Contra e.g. Roskam 20096: 50—51 n. 162: ‘Plutarch knew the little work [i.e. Epin.] 
but hardly used it’. Diogenes Laertius (3.37) reports that authorship of this work is attrib- 
uted to Plato's secretary Philip of Opus (cf. also Prol. in Plat. Phil. 24.13-19) and this is 
generally accepted today: Tarán 1975: 3-47 has put most of the discussion about the au- 
thorship of the work to rest; cf. Dillon 2003: 179; Aronadio, Tulli, and Petrucci 2013: 173— 
178. See, however, Brisson 2005 (considering the work to be spurious yet not written by 
Philip of Opus) and Altman 2012 (defending Plato's authorship in a rather eccentric fash- 
ion by relying on a more or less Straussian reading ofthe dialogue: the Athenian Stranger 
in no way reflects Plato's own views and must be thought of as an anti-Platonist). That 
Plutarch did not know (or did not recognise the authenticity) of Epin. can of course only 
be argued e silentio. The absence of Epin. can be felt, I think, in Plutarch's treatment of 
two subjects that loom large in this pseudo-Platonic work. (1) As Brenk 1986: 2087 has 
argued, the demonology of Epin. was rather influential in Platonism, but there is no trace 
of it in Plutarch's many utterings about demons. (2) Plutarch never considers Plato to 
have recognised a fifth element. The absence of Epin. in this regard is particularly blatant 
in De E 390a, where the character Plutarch, as part of his encomium on the number five, 
offers a brisk doxography of earlier thinkers who recognised a fifth element. Here, Epin. 
would have offered Plutarch the opportunity — if he knew it and thought of it as genuinely 
Platonic — to find a fifth element in Plato, which would have merited, if not acceptance, 
at least inclusion in the miniature doxography. 
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scholarly insistence on the influence of the Epinomis on Plutarch in the 
passage at hand, we have to consider this possibility before turning once 
again to Plutarch’s golden book, the Timaeus. 

In the Epinomis, the interlocutors of the Laws reconvene to discuss 
the educational programme of Magnesia, the city constituted by their 
earlier legislative efforts. They quickly reach the conclusion that educa- 
tion should be entirely devoted to astronomy, which is the gift bestowed 
upon us by ‘Uranus (1.e. the heaven), the god whom above all others it 
is most just to pray to and to honour, as all the other divinities and gods 
do’ (Ovpavov, бу kai діколбтотоу, ac Соџломтес GAOL SaipovEes бра код 
0got, tuv те Kai єбуєсбол диафероутес одтф, Ерт. 977a). As Taran 
points out, in the Epinomis (983e—984b) is ‘the earliest instance in extant 
Greek literature of the notion of the cosmos as the temple of the gods, a 
notion destined to have a lasting influence on subsequent thought’ :?? 


сі 6' обу det мкбу тоос лєрї йлбутоу TOV толодтфу Абүоос koi 
лістфс Osia фалугодол угуоугуол và Toladta соцлаута, Ovoiv TOL 
Өбтера детеоу одта T] үйр Ogobc AdTODS tata оџуптеоу дрдотата, 
ў дефу ғікбуос 0с &yóAuara ололофећу угуоугуол, дефу adTaV 
épyacapévov: OD yàp ауођтоу ye ообё Dpoy£oc абћоу, GAA’ блер 
ећрукошеу, тодтоу Tv датера детга, та бё тедгута, титтеоу лбутоу 
CYAALATOV SLAMEPOVTMS: où yàp uxore pav кал Мо код котубт=ра 
Соџлаутеу буӨрфлоу ФубАаџата, ооб” £v дафероослу TÓNO 
ідрорёуа, кодартотут Kai GEUVOTHTL Kai Сорлаот Cor дтоферомта ў 
тоот ÒG лауту тадту yeyévytar. (Ps.-Plato, Ерт. 983e-984b) 


If our theories about all the celestial beings are to win out, and if 
it is to appear convincing that they are all divine, we must suppose 
them to be one of two things. Either they are themselves gods and it 
is perfectly correct to celebrate them in hymns, or we must suppose 
them to be likenesses of gods, something like images of them, made 
by the gods themselves, for their creators were not unintelligent or of 
little worth. As we have declared, we must suppose them to be one 
of these two things, and once we do this, we must honor them above 
all images. Assuredly no other image will ever appear more beautiful 
or more widely shared by all humans than these, let alone established 
in better locations or surpassing them in purity, awe, and their whole 
manner of life, since they have been made superior in all these ways. 


The Epinomis appears to offer two options: either the heavenly bodies 
are gods, or they are єїкбуєс or ayéApata of the gods, which are made 
by these gods themselves. The second option may seem an interesting 


153 Тагар 1975: 88, 278. 
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candidate for Plutarch’s intertexual engagement here. A first problem, 
however, is that the @yGApata option of the Epinomis is at odds with and 
thus implicitly rejected by the rest of the work,'?* which is otherwise con- 
sistent in viewing the cosmos as the first god. In the Epinomis, the only 
demiurgic figure is the cosmos itself, transcendent forms are eschewed, 
and astronomy is the nec plus ultra of science.'? These are positions with 
which Plutarch manifestly disagreed. Plutarch's cosmological ethics is 
not a cosmic religion: for him studying the cosmos is a necessary condi- 
tion for achieving happiness, whereas in the Epinomis it is the sufficient 
condition.?5 Using the passage on аубаџала. from the Epinomis as an 
intertext in On Tranquillity of Mind, then, would have come at the cost of 
decontextualising the passage. This might have been a price Plutarch was 
willing to pay to insert the Epinomis into his overall picture of Plato's 
thought, but I doubt that there are good reasons for assuming that he did. 

After all, the aydApata of the Epinomis are the heavenly bodies. 
Plutarch, on the other hand, includes more under that heading: rivers 
and earth are mentioned, and the list does not seem to be exhaustive. 
Moreover, even if the GyGApatoa option is granted, there is no trace of a 
transcendent demiurge. There is no god who, as Plutarch has it, makes 
дубл дата of intelligibles. Rather, the gods themselves make the heaven- 
ly bodies as their images. As Taran points out, the result of the аувлџата. 
option would be the same as the alternative (regarding the heavenly bod- 
ies as gods themselves) in the sense that both options are supposed to 
support the conclusion that the heavenly bodies — either as gods or as 
&yóApoca — are the objects of worship.'? This is not Plutarch’s way, as 
we shall see again when his thoughts on statues of gods come up (p. 265): 
we should not worship àyáAjoxa, but we should use them to worship 
what they represent (esp. De Is. et Os. 379c-d, 382b-c). 

I have mentioned that, within the theology of the Epinomis, the 
дубл дата. option is something of а Fremdkörper. Taran suggests that it 


194 Тагар 1975: 88. 

155 Тагар 1975: 24—36, 79-110. 

1% СЕ Festugiére 1949: 198-218; Nightingale 2004: 180-186. 

197 The author of Ерт. leaves the status of the gods, who make the бүйлната of them- 
selves, unclear, but there is no sign of transcendence. Perhaps we should assume that 
these gods inhabit the &үбЛнато they made (i.e. the heavenly bodies), in the same way as 
popular belief had it that the divinity inhabits its statue. On such an interpretation, we can 
see how the two options presented in the Epin. passage can lead to more or less the same 
conclusion and why the author does not feel compelled to elaborate it further or make an 
explicit distinction. If this is how we should interpret this bit of Epin., it contrasts with 
Plutarch's rejection of the popular belief that gods inhabit their statues (De Is et Os. 382b; 
De Pyth. Or. 398a-c; cf. also Cor. 37.5-38.7 and Cam. 6 with Graf 2005: 255-257 and 
Meeusen 2017). 
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was inserted by the author to comply to some extent with Timaeus 37c.* 
I think that it is the common reliance on this part of the Timaeus that has 
made it look like Plutarch used the Epinomis here. Timaeus describes the 
cosmos as ‘a shrine for the everlasting gods’ (t@v блбіоу дефу угуоуос 
yaua, 37c). I follow Cornford and Zeyl, whose translation I quote, by 
understanding @yaAua as ‘shrine’ rather than ‘statue’ here.!” At this point 
in Timaeus' discourse, the heavenly bodies have not been created yet. 
More precisely, this passage 1s building up to their creation: the heavenly 
bodies, which are visible gods, will be enshrined in the бдуалџа in the 
sense that they will be placed on the circles ofthe cosmic soul. The author 
of the Epinomis, however, seems to have interpreted &yaAua differently, 
not as a shrine but as a statue, as the use of ғікоу as a synonym makes 
clear. He was not the only one: if we jump to the other end of ancient 
Platonism, we find Proclus interpreting тфу длотоу дефу [...] yaua as 
TOV моптфу бебу [...] &yoAqa (In Tim. 3.4.23, cf. 3.6.8, 3.41.31): an image 
of intelligible gods, not a shrine for visible gods.*” Unlike the Epinomis 
author, Proclus conceives of the &yaAua as being the whole cosmos (not 
just the heavenly bodies) (3.4.26—30) and as pointing to the intelligible, 
which remains transcendent (3.4.19—25, 3.4.31—5.4).2°! 

I take it that Plutarch interpreted the Timaeus passage in a similar way 
and that he refers to it here in On Tranquillity of Mind. As in the case of 
his interpretation of the demiurgic creation of time to which the passage 
at hand leads (cf. Quaest. Plat. 8.1007c-d with p. 197), he seems to have 
combined Timaeus 37c with 92c to paint the familiar picture of the cos- 
mos as a sensible image of the intelligible. This combination of passages 
makes it clear how Plutarch could have jumped from Plato’s vov óuoíov 
0gGv yeyovóc буолца to his attribution to Plato of аудАџола, which are 
оїсӨтүт@ иштнато. vor tóv. 

Timaeus 37c also allows us to make sense of how the sensible imita- 
tions ofthe intelligibles ‘have innate within themselves the beginnings of 
life and motion’ (Eu@vtov ёруђу tafs £yovta. Kai kwr]ogoG, 477c). For 
Plutarch, life and motion presume soul. I take it that the ёрфотос apy} 
Сойс kai kwr]ogog refers to the single cosmic soul and not to individual 


1% Taran 1975: 86. 

19 See esp. Cornford 1935: 99-102. 

2 Cf. Brisson 1998: 34 and 129; Nightingale 2004: 171—173 for interpretations along 
these lines. 

201 Т disagree with the attempt by Cornford 1935: тог to draw Proclus near the inter- 
pretation of &yoApa as shrine: Proclus’ identification of the длдтот 0goí with the intelli- 
gible gods (cf. also Plotinus, 2.9.8) instead of the visible gods (on the shrine interpreta- 
tion Plato has to intend the latter, cf. Tim. 40b) blocks this attempt: the intelligible gods 
cannot possibly be enshrined within the cosmos like the visible gods can; cf. Taylor 
1928: 184—185. 
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souls. The sun, the moon, and the stars move because of their placement 
on the circles into which the cosmic soul was divided (РІ., Tim. 38c-40a; 
cf. Quaest. Plat. 8.1007a). It is reasonable to think that we should take 
the emission of new water by rivers and the emission of nourishment 
for plants and animals by earth to be caused by the cosmic soul as well.” 
Both can be seen by a Platonist as cases of providential ordering and 
reordering of elements (cf. De facie 927a—b with p. 35). The Timaeus 
also connects the cosmic &@yaApo to the workings of the cosmic soul: the 
yaua is ‘set in motion and alive’ (клупдгу adtO Kai Сфу, 37c ~ tañs 
Еуоута, kai клуђовоос, De trang. an. 477с) by the cosmic soul, which has 
just been created by the demiurge. 

Plutarch’s intertextual engagement in § 20 of On Tranquillity of 
Mind, then, is with Plato's Timaeus and not with the Epinomis. Given 
Plutarch’s philosophical profile, this is hardly a surprising conclusion, 
but it has taken some analysis before this conclusion could be reached. 
This shows once again that an analysis of Plutarch’s intertextuality as 
part of his Platonism has to go beyond citing parallels. Фтүсїу о ПАатоу 
is anything but a straightforward expression, and it often involves the 
inclusion of Plutarch’s interpretative stance. As far as the interpretation 
of On Tranquillity of Mind is concerned, the upshot is that the forms 
and the demiurge are brought in from the Птавих to argue in favour of 
ev0vuta: if the cosmos is an буола, then it invites joy per definition (cf. 
àyóAXopau ‘glory, exult’ [LSJ]) and the demiurge sets the example by 
being delighted (ўүбосӨт, edopavOsic, Tim. 37c) by the sight of it.?? This 
completes the shift towards an internal synthesis that mirrors the external 
synthesis: we can now rest assured that the good dominates the external 
synthesis and that the same, then, should go for the internal one. 


3.2. Imagery 


I now want to take the analysis of the imagery itself one step further by 
pointing to the two-way character of Plutarch’s cosmic imagery. If On 


202 Tt is clear that Plutarch is not talking about (т) the movement of rivers themselves 
(this is caused by purely mechanical бутілгріотостс; see Quaest. plat. 7.1005d—1006e on 
Pl., Пт. 79e-80c with Opsomer 1999) and (2) the sprouting of plants themselves (these 
do have their own souls, cf. e.g. Quaest. nat. 1.911c with P1., Пт. 77a—b). I take him to 
be referring instead to (1) the emission of new water (véov 660p) in the river, i.e. by the 
spring (on how springs work, see Aem. 14) and (2) the natural occurrence of elements 
such as minerals, which contribute to the nourishment of both plants and animals. 

23 Cf. Brisson 1998: 34—35, who points out that éyoAua and r|yác6n share the same 
root (see Beekes 2010: s.v. &àya-). Cf. also the use of фувлда in PI., Phdr. 230b, 251a, 252d 
with e.g. Nightingale 2004: 157-168. On the joy of the demiurge, cf. p 143. 
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Tranquillity of Mind teaches that the cosmos is a temple, the Numa turns 
this around: 


Монџас бё Хеуетад Kai то тїс Eotíag iepov éyKbKALov zepiBoAéo001 
TO àoféoto лорі фроорбу, алошшцооцеуос OD TO oyua THs уђс Фе 
‘Eotiac обоцс, 02. тоб обиламтос KOGLLOD, o9 uécov oi IToOayopikoi 
TO лор 1брђодол vopiCovol, Kai то®то 'Eotíav xoAobot Kai uováóo- 
(Num. 11.1) 


[I]t is said that Numa built the temple of Vesta, where the perpetual 
fire was kept, of a circular form, not in imitation of the shape of the 
earth, believing Vesta to be the earth, but of the entire universe, at the 
centre of which the Pythagoreans place the element of fire, and call 
it Vesta and Unit. 


Plutarch adds a testimony that has the old Plato adopting this non-geo- 
centric Pythagorean view. As we have seen earlier (p. 51 on Quaest. Plat. 
8.1006c), Plutarch did not believe this testimony, but here in the Numa, 
it is allowed to stand without criticism. It seems, then, that Plutarch gave 
some credit at least to the effort of establishing religious practices by 
imitating the cosmos. 

I think that this two-way application of the comparison between cos- 
mos and temple is behind the somewhat unexpected criticism of festi- 
valgoers, which follows after the description of the cosmos as a temple: 


ооу доплер отлолло К póvia kai Atovóota Kai ПоуаӨтууола коі voto ca 
&AXac ўрос лершеморату, iv’ подфдот Kai àvazveóoootv, фуптоу 
<yeh@vtec> yéA@ta шро Kai Spynotaic шобдо?с телбсаутес. eit’ 
Ekel LEV ELEY LOL кадђцеда косіос (ObdEic үйр одоретал поодџеуос 
ovdé Opnvei vO дефџеуос ў n(vov гу Kpoviotc), dic ò’ о деос ruv 
Бортас YOPHYEl Kai џоотаусугћ кололојоуоооту, EV одорџотс tà 
TOAAG Kai Варобошолс Kai џершуолс еталомотс дтотрфоутес. (De 
trang. an. 477d-e [text modified”™]) 


[Life should not be conducted] in the manner of the vulgar, who wait 
for the Saturnalia and the Dionysia and the Panathenaea and other 
days of the kind, at which to enjoy and refresh themselves, having a 
bought laugh with the mimes and paying the wages of the dancers. 
It is true that we sit there on those occasions decorously in reverent 
silence, for no one wails while he is being initiated or laments as he 
watches the Pythian games or as he drinks at the festival of Cronus; 
but by spending the greater part of life in lamentation and heaviness 


24 See Demulder forthcoming a. 
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of heart and carking cares men shame the festivals with which the god 
supplies us and in which he initiates us. [tr. modified] 


What distinguishes oi лоллоѓ from the wise is not their conduct at reli- 
gious festivals as such: both groups enjoy themselves, as they should.??? 
Plutarch's problem is that most people think that there is a contrast be- 
tween everyday life and festival life. This must have been a common 
thought indeed, and perhaps the solace of festival days was as common 
an argument in advice on гобоша as it is today (‘almost weekend). 
An example of it can be found at the end of Seneca's On Tranquillity of 
Mind, where Serenus is exhorted to call his mind away (‘mens [...] devo- 
canda") from its everyday state towards amusement (De trang. an. 17.4): 
this is what public holidays (‘festos [...] dies’) are for (17.7). 

The right attitude, however, is to regard life as a whole as a festival 
experience. Does this mean that festivals should be abolished altogeth- 
er? That would be odd advice coming from a Delphic priest, who will 
now come to the fore in this guise.”° Rather, the solution is for people to 
grasp the symbolic function of the festival. They should understand that 
the festival is an image of the cosmos, as the Numa suggests. Festivals 
are like statues of the gods: they contribute to religiosity if people grasp 
their symbolic function. When this function is not recognised, however, 
they lead to blasphemy. The people who disconnect the festival from the 
cosmos dishonour (kataioyóvovoi) the divine. 

This problem is brought front and centre in On Isis and Osiris. 
Plutarch, speaking from his experience as a priest in Delphi, points 
out that oúußoàa only contribute to piety if they are approached with 
philosophical reasoning acting as a mystagogue (Aóyov ёк фіЛософіос 
LIVOTAYWYOV, 378a). 


obdév yàp Ov йудролос Éyew népuke дебтероу Adyou Kai паста. 
тоф лері дефу OSE pEiCova ролду ёує1 лрос Evdatoviav. до TH 
èv eig то ypnotńpiov Evtad0a KATLOVTL ларгууофџеу бота фромећу, 
evonparéyetv: oi бё nooi yEAota SpHow £v toic лорлоїс Kai taig 
éoptaic evenpiav лроктроттоутес, sita лєрї тфу Өєфу adTaV тй 
SvognLotata код Хеуоутес кої StavoovpEvot. (De Is. et Os. 378c—d) 


The fact is that nothing of man’s usual possessions is more divine 
than reasoning, especially reasoning about the gods; and nothing has 
205 That a religious experience should be accompanied by joy was not entirely self-ev- 
ident: two opposed stances, superstition and lack of belief in providence, could inhibit 
it. Plutarch insists on the joyfulness of religious experiences arguing against these two 
stances; see De sup. 169d and Non posse 1100e-1104a, respectively. 

206 Contra Heinze 1890: 505. 
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a greater influence toward happiness. For this reason we give instruc- 
tions to anyone who comes down to the oracle here to think holy 
thoughts and to speak words of good omen. But the mass of mankind 
act ridiculously: in processions and festivals they proclaim the use of 
words of good omen, but later they both say and think the most unhal- 
lowed thoughts about the very gods. [tr. modified??7] 


Again, we find the festival behaviour of oi лоллої contrasted with their 
conduct outside of a strictly religious context. This contrast goes against 
the correct reasoning about the gods, which is a central concern of 
the work.?* What follows in the remainder of the work (De Is. et Os. 
3781—384с) are examples of how Egyptian religious practices should be 
interpreted in light of the Timaeus-inspired cosmology, which has estab- 
lished Osiris and Isis as powers of the good in the cosmos (369a—377b).?9? 
In On Isis and Osiris, then, as in On Tranquillity of Mind, happiness 
depends on piety, and piety depends on a correct understanding of the 
cosmos. 

Life in the cosmos and life at the festival should be two sides of the 
same coin: both should be enjoyed cheerfully, since both are cosmic. The 
festival is an imitation of the cosmic order (indeed, people sit косшос 
there — this is one of the instances where it is impossible to tell if Plutarch 
intended the word to have a cosmological ring; cf. p. 100). Converse- 
ly, the cosmos is the model of the festival — god is the chorus leader 
and mystagogue of the cosmic festival (о дгос Hiv гортас yopnyet кої 
pvotayoyei) — and it should be experienced accordingly. Life is a festi- 
val, even outside of the weekend. 


3.3. Contrasting images and intertexts? On Exile and Plutarch’s 
‘cosmopolitanism’ 


The image of the cosmos as a temple seems to be relatively unprob- 
lematic. The way Plutarch introduces it, however, should give us pause. 
The image functions as an alternative to a contrasting image, erroneous- 
ly conceived by ‘those who bewail and abuse life as a land of calam- 
ities or a place of exile appointed here for our soul’ (тфу дбороџсуфу 


207 The Loeb translator constructs the last sentence slightly differently: ‘But the mass 
of mankind act ridiculously in their processions and festivals in that they proclaim at the 
outset the use of words of good omen, but later they both say and think the most unhal- 
lowed thoughts about the very gods.’ 

208 See esp. the programmatic introduction (De Is. et Os. 351c-355d) with Roskam 
201 4a. 

2% On the intertwining of epistemological and cosmological issues in De Is. et Os., 
see Hirsch-Luipold 2002: 191—203. Cf. also р. 344-348. 
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Kai Aowopovbvtav тоу Бом, Hs Tiva кокфу yópav ў фууабткоу толоу 
гутодда. tais woxaic йлодедетурёуоу, De trang. an. 477b-c). The notion 
that the realm in which we live our lives is a фоүобікос толос, while 
being forcefully rejected in On Tranquillity of Mind, is offered as the ulti- 
mate consolation at the end of On Exile, another work of practical ethics 
that shows affinities with On Tranquillity of Mind? Since arguments 
involving cosmological ethics are not limited to the end of On Exile, it 
is necessary to take a step back and consider the work as a whole before 
attempting to explain the seemingly contrasting imagery. 

At the outset of his treatise on exile, Plutarch hedges his bets and 
does not decide whether exile is a real or an imagined evil — a distinction 
familiar from On Tranquillity of Mind?" — although he does not hide his 
preference for the second option (De exil. 599b—f). If it is a real evil, then 
we should apply the equally familiar technique of mingling good and bad 
like colours in a painting (599f-600e).?? However, it is much more likely 
that exile is an imagined evil. The reason for this is simple: “by nature 
there is no such thing as a native land’ (фовет үйр ook гол лотріс, 600e). 
If there is no such a thing as a native land, then there cannot possibly 


210 As Whitmarsh 2001а: 270 n. 8 notes, Plutarch’s De exil. distinguishes itself from 
contemporary works on exile (notably by Musonius Rufus, Dio Chrysostom, and Favori- 
nus) by its ‘more metaphysical concerns’. On Hellenistic and post-Hellenistic philosoph- 
ical works on exile, see also Nesselrath 2007. Babut 1969b: 102 and Opsomer 2002 offer 
good discussions of how Stoic borrowings are superseded by Plutarch’s Platonic outlook. 
On the cosmopolitanism of De exil., see also Vamvouri Ruffy 2017. More general dis- 
cussions include Barigazzi 1966; Hani 1980: 133-142; Viansino in Caballero and Viansino 
1995: 7—20; Van Hoof 2010: 116—150. Giesecke 1891: 32—100 and Siefert 1896: 74—89 stand 
firmly in the tradition of Quellenforschung, but like most works in that tradition, they 
have many observations that are still valuable, particularly on the parallels with De tranq. 
an. On the consolatory character of De exil., see Grilli 2000: 231—236. This character con- 
nects De exil. not only to Consol. ad ux. but also, albeit more loosely, to De tranq. an.; 
cf. Siefert 1908: 21—24 for these three works as a group. On exile in the Lives, see Nerdahl 
2012. 

?! Real and imagined evil: De exil. 599c-d ~ De trang. an. 475b-c, both quoting 
Menander, fr. 179 CAF. Cf. Barigazzi 1962: 118 

?? Mingling good and bad like colours in a painting: De exil. 599f-600a — De tranq. 
an. 469a, 473f. Two further parallels drive this point home: we should not apply the 
medical practice of cupping glasses, which are supposed to extract harmful humours 
from the body, to the care of the soul: De trang. ап. 469b-c ~ De exil. 600b-c; we should 
realise that the urns of good and evil (Homer, 1. 24.527—528 ap. Plato, Resp. 379d) are in 
ourselves: De trang. an. 473b ~ De exil. 600c-d (see p. 214 n. 148). 
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be such a thing as exile. Plutarch finds the roots for this idea in Plato’s 
Timaeus: ? 


6 yàp &vOponoc, ў ONow 6 ПАдтоу “ротду ook гууглоу' 008’ åkivntov 
‘OAM’ oopávióv' ёстіу, Фолер ёк ріс TO oópa тїс kepoAfic ордоу 
iotáong трос TOV Ovpavov бугстроциёуоу. (De exil. 600f) 


For man, as Plato says, is ‘no earthly’ or immovable ‘plant’, but a ‘ce- 
lestial’ one, — the head, like a root, keeping the body erect — inverted 
to point to heaven. 


Socrates’ alleged presentation of himself as a ‘Cosmian’ (Kócos) is 
brought in to support this (6001–6бота), and then the argument takes a 
more explicitly cosmological turn (601a—b).?'* 

Plutarch adduces four sets of factors that lead to the conclusion that 
the cosmos is our true native country (тїс латр дос NuUdv) and that, con- 
sequently, there is no such thing as exile within that cosmos (ovdsic одте 
фоүйс Ev то®то1с OTE Cévoc обте алЛодалос, бота). After the plant com- 
parison, it will be no surprise to the reader that the four sets correspond 
to highlights from Timaeus. Plutarch orders them from physical to theo- 
logical (бота–ђ).25 (т) The same elements (fire, water, and air — earth is 
not listed, but its inclusion is obvious) occur everywhere in the cosmos 
(cf. esp. Пт. 326—с). (2) The same planets (Sun, Moon, and Venus — 
again the list is non-exhaustive) serve as ‘magistrates and procurators 
and councillors’ (архоутес [...] кої боткттоі кої лтрот@ув1с) (cf. Tim. 
38c, where the planets are said to be created *in order to set limits to 


23 Tim. 90a—b: то 65 Sù лєрї tod kupwotátou лор’ пишу yuyric etóovc ouwvosio0o: Set 
THE, OS ёра adTO Saipova деос ёкбсто дедокем, тобто 6 oT] OaLEV откећу LEV NLOV ёл” 
ükpo TH сорот, прос dé тђу EV OLPAVA GVYYEVELAV ало yis ибс орех oc бутас фотоу 
оок ёүүгюу GAAG oopáviov, ордотата Aéyovreg: ExeiDEV үйр, ó0sv ў лрфту тїс \уоуйс 
угувотс EMD, то Өғїоу туђу KEMaAr Kai pilav NLOV àvakpepavvov ордої лӣу TO сфџо. 
(‘Now we ought to think of the most sovereign part of our soul as god’s gift to us, given 
to be our guiding spirit. This, of course, is the type of soul that, as we maintain, resides 
in the top part of our bodies. It raises us up away from the earth and toward what is akin 
to us in heaven, as though we are plants grown not from the earth but from heaven. In 
saying this, we speak absolutely correctly. For it is from heaven, the place from which 
our souls were originally born, that the divine part suspends our head, i.e., our root, and 
so keeps our whole body erect.") The image of the celestial plant is also briefly touched 
upon in an anti-Stoic context in De Pyth. or. 400b. Cf. De genio Socr. 591e for a similar 
image. 

214 See esp. Brown 2000 on this aspect of the Socratic tradition. Cf. also Babut 
1969b: 106 n. 4. 

215 Cf. the disposition of references to Tim. in De facie (table 1.1). 
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and stand guard over the numbers of time’ [sic dtoptopov Kai quAaxr|v 
аридифу хромођ]).2!5 (3) The same laws (vopot) apply to all: ‘the sum- 
mer solstice, the winter solstice, the equinox, the Pleiades, Arcturus, the 
seasons of sowing, the seasons of planting’ (тролоі pópetoi Tpomai VOTLOL 
ionuspiot ПАв1їйс Арктоброс Фрол слороу Фрол фотєфу). This is an 
interesting broadening of the benefits of cosmology. In the Timaeus, our 
observational knowledge of ‘the periods of day-and-night, of months and 
of years, of equinoxes and solstices’ (ўрёра те Kai vvé [...] ufjvég те 
кої EvlavT@V лєрїобо1 xai істцеріо Kai тролоії, Пт. 47a) ultimately 
leads — through the discovery of number, time, and cosmology – to phi- 
losophy (see p. 67). Plutarch, however, takes a more practical turn here 
by shifting the focus to farming?" (4) The enumeration appropriately 
culminates with the demiurge: 


sic бё Ваотхеђс koi ápyov: “деос аруђу те Kai џёса Kai teAcvtr|v 
EXOV TOD лаутос годеа. nepaívet катй PboW zepuropevópuevoc: TH 
6’ Елетад Аку TOV блолелорёуоу TOD Өгіоо vóuou тшорос', n 
хрфџеба плаутес &vOpomnot фосғ прос лаутас оудрфлоос Фолер 
ломтас. (De exil. 601b) 


[H]ere one king and ruler, ‘God, holding the beginning, middle, and 
end of the universe, proceeds directly, as is his nature, in his circuit; 
upon him follows Justice, who visits with punishment those that fall 
short of the divine law’ [РІ., Leg. 4.715e—716a], the justice which all of 
us by nature observe toward all men as our fellow-citizens. 


The cosmological force of this bit is clarified in 70 an Uneducated Rul- 
er (781), where Plutarch quotes from the same passage of the Laws?! 
There, Plutarch emphasises the transcendence of the highest god, who 
dwells among the intelligibles. This transcendence does not exclude 
providence, however, since the god has established two images (pípmpo, 
eld@Aov, sikóva) of himself: the sun is his image in heaven; the ruler who 
incorporates justice is his image in the polis (see chapter 4.3). 


26 On the compatibility of this passage with De comm. not. 1076f, see Babut 
1969b: 106. Cf. also De Is. et Os. 3776, Quaest. Plat. 8.1006d-e 

217 Perhaps a passage like Xen., Mem. 4.3.5-10 could have provided the inspiration for 
this (De cur. 517b has a reference to nearby Mem. 4.3.14); cf. e.g. Festugiére 1949: 75—91; 
Sedley 2007: 78-86 on Xenophon's brand of cosmic teleology. On Plutarch's reading of 
Xenophon, see p. 223 n. 165. 

218 Plutarch quotes from the same Leg. passage in De prof. in virt. 81e, De Is. et Os. 
360c, and Adv. Col. 1124f. Van der Stockt 2004a shows how these five parallels go far 
beyond just the shared quotation from Plato. 
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Through this depiction of the cosmos in political terms, we can start 
to see the contours of Plutarch’s brand of cosmopolitanism: the fact that 
every human is our fellow citizen in a cosmic sense (лаутас дудрфлоос 
Ффолер noA(tac) does not amount to ће abolition of the local polis filled 
with fellow citizens sensu stricto (just like, in On Tranquillity of Mind, 
enjoyment of the cosmos does not cancel out enjoyment of the festival). 
Rather, the polis is an image of the cosmos: while the latter is ruled by 
the demiurge, the former is ruled by the just politician. At this point, it 
should no longer surprise us nor should it invite allegations of inconsist- 
ency that Plutarch, within a range of just a few sentences, can say that the 
cosmos is our лотріс (бота) and that, although we do not have а лотріс 
by nature (6006), every polis can become our лотріс (601f). Once again, 
we can observe the two-way character of Plutarch's cosmic imagery: 
since the polis is an image of the cosmos, the cosmos can be described in 
terms related to the polis. 

In what follows Plutarch explores both directions of the image. First, 
he considers the cosmos (instead of an earthly polis) as the true polis to 
the effect that, since an earthly polis is insignificant when compared to the 
cosmos, exile from such a polis seems insignificant as well. Within a cos- 
mic perspective, the earth is very small, so even banishment to the most 
distant place does not take us very far (ботс). If we learn that the whole 
cosmos, rather than a single earthly polis, is ours (oikeia та лаута, ботс), 
we will be adequately consoled in the case of exile: the moon, earth, sea, 
air, sky, and water are the same everywhere (601c-d). Next, on the other 
hand, Plutarch approves of making a certain earthly polis one's acquired 
matpic and explores the other direction of the image: polis life should 
imitate cosmic life. In this guise, cosmopolitanism becomes, somewhat 
surprisingly, a plea for a stable life within the confines of the polis: 


Ò бё TODS лєрїтрёўоутос ECM Kai тођ Віоо то ллетотоу £v TAVdOKEtOIC 
кої лордџрећокс дуаМокоутос EvdatoviC@V брос oTi TH TODS 
TAGVNTAG oiouévo TOV оллауфу GOTEPOV TPATTEW бџелуоу. колто 
TOV ллоуђтоу EKAOTOS EV шй CEaipa кадалер Ev уђсо neputoAOv 
SLAMVAGTTEL туђу THEW: ‘Atos үйр оох олерртогтол иётро” qnoiv о 
'HpékAewoc: ‘ei ёё рц, Eptvvec шу Аїктүс éxixovpot ёбеордсоосту.’ 
(De exil. бода–ђ) 


He that calls those persons happy who run about in the world outside 
and use up most of their lives at inns and ferry-stations is like the man 
who fancies that the planets enjoy greater felicity than the fixed stars. 
And yet each planet, revolving in a single sphere, as on an island, 
preserves its station; for ‘the Sun will not transgress his bounds,’ says 
Heracleitus [fr. Bo4 DK]; ‘else the Erinyes, ministers of Justice, will 
find him out". 
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As the Timaeus (доа) teaches us, both the fixed stars and the planets 
exhibit a high degree of stability. The former are more stable than the 
latter, to be sure, since they only experience the movement of the circle 
of sameness. Still, even the planets, undergoing the combined motions 
of the circle of sameness and the circle of difference, are characterised 
by regularity. 

After further, rather topical arguments and examples involving the 
leisure that comes with exile (604b—-d), the popularity of voluntary exile 
(604d—605d), and the rebuttal of false prejudices — that exile excludes 
fame (605d-f) and freedom of speech (605f-607a) or that it is a term of 
reproach (607a—c) — we reach the final part of the work and the argument 
that ‘all of us [...] are sojourners here and strangers and exiles’ (лаутас 
[...] цетаудотас évtad0a Kai Cévousc код фоүбдос Huds бутос, 607d). In 
this light, earthly exile becomes completely insignificant. The argument 
is attributed to Empedocles (De exil. 607c—d quotes verses from fr. Ви5 
DK), and it concerns, more specifically, the fact that the soul has come 
from elsewhere (тйс бё \уоуйс GAAAYOVEV NKobons ós0po, 607d). It is, 
then, fairly akin to the opinion, fiercely rejected in On Tranquillity of 
Mind, that life is ‘a land of calamities or a place of exile appointed here 
for our soul’ (tiva кокфу хорау ў Фоуадткоу tónov EvTADOG tais yuyoic 
блодедетурёуоу, De trang. an. 477b-c). 

I will argue that this is only an apparent inconsistency: Plutarch does 
not endorse the argument that he attributes to Empedocles in On Ex- 
Пе. У Two clues for this can be found in how Plato is connected to what 
Plutarch alleges to be Empedocles' argument: 


то 6” GANVECTATOV, oeoyer кої лломдлол Өєїо1їс £Aavvonuévr óóypaot 
Kai vópuoig, 210' Фолер v viow oáAov £yoóon лолу, кодалер 
Qnoiv о IIAótov, *óotpéou тролом' £vógosuévri тф офџол 010 то 
ur] ауаферету џђбе uvnpovebet “6 oins тис те кој óooov иткєос 
óABov' џедеостукем, об Lapde@v АӨўуос о0ёё Коріудоо Лӣџуоу ў 
Укђроу GAA’ oopavoO кої GEANVIS уђу àuewapévr кої TOV Emi үйс 
Тоу, àv шкроу ёуто?Ӣа tónov ёк tónov TAPAAAGEH, SvoavacyeEtet 
кої Сеуоладе! кадалер фотоу dyevv&g йлороаролуоцёут. (De exil. 
607d-e) 


But it is truest to say that the soul 1s an exile and a wanderer, driven 
forth by divine decrees and laws; and then, as on an island buffeted 


?? Contra Barigazzi 1966: 255, cf. 261-262, who regards the view that ‘siamo tutti 
pellegrini sulla terra’ as being endorsed in De exil. and goes on to connect rather than 
contrast this with the *profondi pensieri platonici at the end of De tranq. an. Babut 
19696: 107 similarly reads the reference to Empedocles’ notion of cosmic exile as an 
endorsement. Cf. also e.g. Ziegler 1951: 820; Verniére 1977: 155-157. 
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by the seas, imprisoned within the body ‘like an oyster in its shell’, as 
Plato [Phdr. 250c] says, because it does not remember or recall ‘what 
honour and what high felicity’ [Empedocles, fr. Br19.1 DK] it has 
left, not leaving Sardis for Athens or Corinth for Lemnos or Scyros, 
but Heaven and the Moon for earth and life on earth, if it shifts but a 
short distance here from one spot to another, it is resentful and feels 
strange, drooping like a base-born plant. 


The quote from the Phaedrus seems straightforward enough, and Plutarch 
surely would agree that the soul enters the body from elsewhere. More 
specifically, the notion that the soul comes from heaven and the moon 
ties in with the myth at the end of On the Face in the Moon (e.g. 943a, 
945c; cf. Amat. 766b; De genio Socr. 5916-е). But can this be called a 
banishment? In the argument developed in On Exile, the apparently af- 
firmative answer to this question depends on the soul’s lack of memory 
of its higher provenance (610 то ит) àvaqépetv иде цуђџомеђету). Now, 
if we look at the quote from the Phaedrus in its original context, we 
cannot but observe that it occurs in a passage that argues the opposite: 
although the soul is locked up in the body like an oyster in its shell, it still 
has access to memories of the intelligible realm where it used to roam 
(Phdr. 250c—e; cf. Plu., Quaest. Plat. 6; Amat. 764e, 765b with p. 336). 
Moreover, when human life is compared to that of a withering фотоу 
ayevvéc, the reader is probably expected to note the contrast with the 
earlier characterisation, taken from the Timaeus, of the human being as 
an upright фото ovpaviov that connects heaven and earth. The Platonic 
winks here seem to undermine rather than support the argument attribut- 
ed to Empedocles. 

There is another indication of this. The argument attributed to Empe- 
docles is offered together with a verse from Aeschylus, which alludes to 
Apollo's exile from heaven (Supp. 214 at De exil. 607c). Plutarch com- 
ments on this verse by quoting the Herodotean injunction ‘let my lips be 
sealed’ (evotoud uor кегодо, Hdt. 2.171). This injunction would seem to 
affirm the mystical truth of what has preceded. However, the other two 
instances where Plutarch uses this phrase should warn us against this pre- 
mature conclusion. In Sympotic Questions 2.3 (636e), one of Plutarch’s 
relatives laughingly (yeAdoac, 636d) quotes these words to conclude a 
jumbled discourse invoking Orphic arguments in favour of the position 
that the egg came before the chicken and is actually the first principle 
of the cosmos. His position is rebutted in the rest of the discussion and 
there is certainly a lot of light-hearted humour here.?? In On the Decline 
of Oracles (417с), the Herodotean phrase is quoted by Cleombrotus, who 


20 See Van Nuffelen 2007: 1—13 for a more extensive analysis of the humour and 
rhetoric here. On this quaestio, cf. also p. 96-97. 
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nevertheless goes on to reveal mystic truth (422c) and, to add insult to in- 
jury, is exposed as a plagiarist by Plutarch’s brother Lamprias (422d-e).?! 
When Plutarch uses this particular quote from Herodotus, then, alarm 
bells should start going off. Even without the parallels from the Sym- 
potic Questions and On the Decline of Oracles, it is hard to believe that 
Plutarch would endorse the view that Apollo was exiled. Such an expe- 
rience would mean that he is at best a demon, while for Plutarch, Apollo 
is, regardless of the various ways in which he is presented, a god; it is on 
this argument that the verse from Aeschylus involving Apollo’s exile is 
criticised in On the Decline of Oracles (417f)?? 

It has become clear by now that Plutarch gives us subtle yet strong in- 
dications that the testimonies of Aeschylus and Empedocles in On Exile 
should be taken with a grain of salt. This is confirmed by what follows 
after Plutarch’s interpretation of Empedocles’ verses: 


ко (тог фотф Lev ŠOTI тс YOPa WaAAov ётёрос Etépa npóoqopoc, £v ў 
трефетод Kai рластвугл BEATLOV, будролоо б’ ObdEic бфолреїтол толос 
EVOAILOVIAV, MOTEP ODD’ аретђу OVE фрбуцоту. GAA’ Ava£ayópag 
uèv v TO Osopnotnpío TOV TOD KUKAOD TETPAYM@VIOLOV ёурафе, 
Уокрвтус SE Фарџокоу zívov &pU.ocóQet kai TAPEKGAEL філософгїу 
тоос соут]Ө&1с е9долдом Ооџемос bm’ аотфу: TOV бё Фогбдоута. Kai 
TOV T&VTAAOV eig TOV oùpavòv буоВбутас oi TOMTAI Хеуорот toic 
џеутотодс соџфоролс лертлесећу 610 thv афросђуцу. (De exil. 607e-f) 


And yet for a plant one region is more favourable than another for 
thriving and growth, but from a man no place can take away happi- 
ness, as none can take away virtue or wisdom; nay, Anaxagoras in 
prison was busied with squaring the circle, and Socrates, when he 
drank the hemlock, engaged in philosophy and invited his compan- 
ions to do the same, and was by them deemed happy; whereas Pha- 
ethon and Tantalus, as poets tell, when they had ascended to heaven, 
met with the most grievous disasters through their folly. 


The examples, which establish another parallel with On Tranquillity 
of Mind (466d—f), show that happiness is neither excluded by being on 


21 See Dorrie 1983; cf. also Van Nuffelen 2007: 20. 

?? On demons and exile, see De def. or. 417e-419a. Again, the proviso should be add- 
ed that Cleombrotus is the source of this point. His general characterisation of demons, 
however, is accepted and confirmed by other interlocutors. On Plutarch’s conception of 
Apollo, see Boulet 2008; Stadter 2015b. I cannot do justice here to the complexities of 
De def. or. and Plutarch's demonology; see e.g. Soury 19426; Brenk 1973; 1977; 1986; 
1987; Verniére 1977: esp. 249—262; Froidefond 1987; Babut 19942; Dillon 1996: 216—219; 
Timotin 2012; Brouillette 2014: 150—168; Simonetti 2017: 82—91. 
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earth (Anaxagoras and Socrates) nor guaranteed by ascending to heaven 
(Phaethon and Tantalus). 

In the end, the argument attributed to Empedocles that human life is 
the exile of the soul does not have much purchase on the message of On 
Exile. Actually, this treatise ends on the same note as On Tranquillity 
of Mind: while the difference between the sensible and the intelligible 
should be acknowledged, the focus should be on the connection between 
the two realms that is apparent in the cosmos. This connection is ex- 
plored in mathematics (Anaxagoras) and philosophy (Socrates) and ig- 
nored by &@poovvn (Phaethon and Tantalus). In the Timaeus, ӧфросоуц 
is what prevents imitation of the divine (80b) and results in a life that is 
literally lived away from heaven and close to the ground (92a). Human 
beings, then, are not banned from heaven during their lives on earth: this 
rather gloomy outlook does not have a place in Plutarch’s Platonism.?? 
They are plants with celestial roots and earthly blossoms.” 

However, this image of the celestial plant (фотоу обрамтом), which 
Plutarch borrows from the Timaeus, comes with its own problem. So far, 
I have argued in this subsection that Plutarch does not endorse Empedo- 
cles’ image of human existence as a banishment, thus smoothing over an 
apparent contradiction with On Tranquillity of Mind where this banish- 
ment image was squarely rejected in favour of the image of the cosmic 
temple, which Plutarch read into the Timaeus. The new problem is that 
Hani and Vamvouri Ruffy have argued that Plutarch modifies Plato's 
plant image to the effect that, in Plutarch's version, the human plant has 
its roots in the earth after аП.?? Is Plutarch moving away from the Timae- 


?3 Plutarch can be contrasted with Plotinus on this point: the latter, by quoting Homer, 
advises us to ‘fly to our dear country’ (pevyopev ӧђ piny ёс лотріба, 1.6.8; cf. I]. 2.140) — 
our лотріс being the intelligible realm – by turning away from the sensible. That Plutarch 
considered Empedocles’ view on the kind of exile found in fr. Виз DK to be gloomy is 
borne out by his use of ће same fragment in De Is. et Os. 361c and De vit. aer. 830e-f. 

24 Plutarch’s references to Plato’s celestial plant (De Pyth. or. 400b; De exil. 600f) 
should not be confused with his use of the image of the human being developing like a 
growing plant (following a tradition that goes back beyond Plato; e.g. Pindar, Nemean 
Ode 8.40–42; cf. Nussbaum 2001: 422 n. 3 and passim). The latter is used at Amat. 757e; 
as 757£—758a shows, this image has the human plant growing in the direction of virtue 
(sic àpetńv). This focus on development does not fit with the image of the celestial plant, 
which has its roots in the place where the ideal is situated. The two images look at dif- 
ferent levels of rootedness: the celestial plant regards the primary, heavenly roots, while 
the growing plant pertains to the secondary, earthly roots; cf. also Dem. 1.3. Contra e.g. 
Minar, Sandbach, and Helmbold 1961: 357 п. d; Simonetti 2017: 55 п. 158. On Plutarch’s 
plant imagery in general, see Fuhrmann 1964: 120-121. 

25 (т) Hani 1980: 152 n. 5: ‘Plutarque modifie un peu la pensée de Platon pour l'adapt- 
er à son propos. Chez Platon, гуугтом est opposé à oopáviov. Par les mots 005’ @кїутүтоу 
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us here, and is there a contradiction between On Exile and On Tranquil- 
lity of Mind after all? 

This interpretation seems to receive support from what Plutarch says 
shortly after the introduction of the cosmic plant (600f): when he says 
that, as we have seen, every polis can become a лотріс, Plutarch adds 
that this is because humans can take root anywhere on earth (лотріс бё 
yivetot лава лос го0ос ёудроло хрђобдол перодткоті код pitas ёхоуті 
лаутахоћ Gv те Kai трефеодод кої лоуті толо лросфбеобал боуоцёуос, 
6orf). It is true that Plutarch states here that humans have roots on earth, 
but, unlike Hani and Vamouri Ruffy, I do not think that this implies a 
modification of the Platonic image of the celestially rooted plant, nor am 
I convinced that it is exactly this image that is continued here. As in the 
case of the word natpis, we should be aware that Plutarch’s image of the 
root functions on two different ontological levels. First and foremost, the 
human being is considered as a celestial plant that has its roots in heaven 
and not on earth: Plutarch uses this image, as we have seen, at 60of and it 
is a faithful, unmodified version of Plato’s image in Timaeus 90a—b. On 
a secondary level, the human being is a plant that takes root on earth (De 
exil. бо). By distinguishing these two levels, Plutarch follows the im- 
agery of the Timaeus itself. Plato, after all, not only considers the human 
being a celestial plant rooted in heaven, but he also describes how the 


qu'il ajoute, Plutarque fait dire au texte plus qu'il ne dit en réalité: ces mots donnent à 
entendre que la plante “adhère а la terre". [...] On a un prolongement de l'image platon- 
icienne au ch. 7 et au ch. 17, appliquée cette fois à l'enracinement de l'homme dans un 
pays.’ Hani's paraphrase of this passage elsewhere makes clear what would be the im- 
plications of this modification: *La patrie de l'homme ce n'est pas son lieu de naissance, 
qui est le fait du hazard, mais la terre et le ciel (Hani 1980: 136). Hani suggests, in other 
words, that the addition of 006’ йкіуттоу cancels out or at least mitigates the opposition 
between éyystov and oopáviov: human beings are rooted in the totality of heaven and 
earth as opposed to one specific location — they are free to roam about. I think, however, 
that we should refrain from reading too much into ооё” àkívntov: Plutarch might just 
have been thinking about the description of plants at Tim. 77a-c, where lack of movement 
distinguishes plants from other living things (or about some other, possibly Peripatetic 
account — the idea in itself is hardly baffling). Plutarch's addition of 000’ йкіуттоу, then, 
does not modify the opposition between éyystov and оорбуюу but just serves to explain 
одк Éyyetov; cf. Quaest. nat. 1.911c, where a plant is called £yyouov to distinguish it from 
a land animal: in this context, éyyatov is almost a synonym of бкіуттоу. (2) Vamvouri 
Ruffy 2017: 245 n. 31: ‘It is interesting that here Plutarch slightly changes Pl. 7i. 90A, 
since man is presented as a plant that contemplates the sky but at the same time sticks to 
the earth. For Plato, the plant is suspended, with the higher parts up and the lower parts 
down. This difference could be explained by the fact that Plutarch does not completely 
condemn the facts of taking roots in a place. After all, he was so attached to Chaeronea 
that he never abandoned it, so that his city-state would not become empty.’ 
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souls are sown into the earth, the moon, and the other planets (олерас, 
Tim. 41c; &onetpev, 42d) — a passage that was the subject of Plutarch’s 
eighth Platonic Question (р. 197). If we put these two pieces from the 77- 
maeus together, it is not absurd to state that humans are primarily rooted 
in heaven and secondarily rooted on earth.” Plutarch, then, did not have 
to tweak Plato’s imagery of the celestial plant to be able to account for 
earthly roots as Hani and Vamvouri Ruffy suggested. Rather, he is fol- 
lowing Plato by allowing for two levels of rootedness, just like he allows 
for two levels of xatpic in On Exile and two levels of festival in On Tran- 
quillity of Mind. In none of those cases do these two levels cancel each 
other out. On the contrary, through the use of imagery, our knowledge of 
one level informs our knowledge of the other. 

I think it is important to keep this in mind when tackling the subject 
of Plutarch’s cosmopolitanism, which allows for quite some diversity. 
This two-level thinking, justified by Plutarch’s Platonic cosmology, al- 
lows for the combination of patriotism and cosmopolitanism in a way 
that was not accessible to Cynics and Stoics.?" If a polis is an image of 
the cosmos, as Plutarch's notions of zatpic and rootedness suggest, then 
the goodness of that polis can be measured by its likeness to the cosmic 
ideal. The clearest illustration of this, although it does not concern a polis 


226 From Пт. 42b, it is clear that the sowing of the souls by the demiurge should be 
considered secondary: the reward for a good life is, after all, the return to the personal 
companion star in the sphere of the fixed stars. Cf. Zeyl 2000: lii n. 112. A coeval engage- 
ment with the Timaean sowing and planting of human soul can be found in Numenius, fr. 
13 (= B-S 6W), which can be compared to Plutarch's take on the matter only to a limited 
extent, given that Numenius' account is tinged by his trademark distinction between the 
first god and the demiurge; on Numenius' engagement with Пт. 41d—42d here, see esp. 
Tarrant 1979. 

27 While the Cynics and early Stoics denied run-of-the-mill patriotism (see Moles 
1996; on early Stoic cosmopolitanism specifically, see e.g. Obbink 1999; Schofield 1999b; 
Vogt 2008; Richter 2011: 57—66), later Stoics found a way to explain it through oiksimotc: 
see Richter 2011: 80-86. Here and throughout his excellent book (see esp. 18 and 246), 
Richter connects ancient cosmopolitanism with Appiah's plea for a rooted cosmopoli- 
tanism (Appiah 2006; cf. Ackerman 1994). This may seem to be a fitting label for what 
I have been saying about Plutarch's cosmopolitanism as well. However, I think it is not. 
Nor do I think, contra Richter, that it is helpful as a parallel to ancient cosmopolitanism 
in general. Appiah's notion of rooted cosmopolitanism depends on a positive valuation 
of otherness. Appiah's rooted cosmopolitan thinks of the other as valuable precisely be- 
cause it is different from what she is, has, knows, and so on. I find this a precious thought, 
but it is not one that I detect in ancient cosmopolitanism or in Plutarch's thought. On this 
issue in Plutarch, see Roskam 2004. 
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strictly speaking, can be found in On the Fortune of the Romans.” In the 
introduction of this epideictic speech, Plutarch announces that he will 
pit dpety against тохт to determine which one can take the credit for the 
hegemony of the Roman empire. He foreshadows the cosmic perspec- 
tive by pointing out that the question he is asking about Rome is also 
asked about ‘earth and sea, heaven and stars’ (олер үйс kai 00A &oong Kai 
ovpavod Kai &otpov, 316e). The following three sentences, which form 
a kind of tricolon crescens (they count 6, 14, and 24 lines in the Teubner 
edition), constitute a crescendo of cosmic considerations as well. 

(т) Rome gained its dominance when the opposites бретц and тохп, 
which are normally at war, came together and formed “Ше most beau- 
tiful of human works’ (сомалерудоаобол tv àvOponivov Épyov tò 
кал Мото, 316e). Taking into account the context and the intertextual 
reference that follows in the next sentence, I submit that Plutarch hints 
at the Timaeus here: the demiurge creates the cosmos by putting intelli- 
gence in soul and soul in body ‘to produce a piece of work that would be 
as excellent and supreme as its nature would allow’ (блос бт. KGAALOTOV 
ein кото фосту Gpiotóv те Epyov ànewyaopuévoc, Tim. 30b; cf. Plu., De 
an. procr. 1014a—b, c). While the cosmos is the best of demiurgic works, 
Rome as its image is the best of human works. 

(2) In the second consideration, the Platonic reference is explicitly an- 
nounced (ПАато onoív, 316e) and comes in a comparison. Just like, in 
the cosmogony, water and air were placed between the opposed extremi- 
ties earth and fire (Tim. 31b—32c), so, in the establishment of Rome's he- 
gemony, divinely guided time (хроуос età 0200) served as the substrate 
(ónofoAópsvoc) for the combination of @рєтї] and тоу (De fort. Rom. 
316f). This divinely guided time seems to appear here, as the analogy 
with the combination of the elements suggests (cf. De an. procr. 10252), 
as the combination of divisible (cf. ypóvoc) and indivisible (cf. иєт@ 
0£00) being, which were combined in the first stage of the cosmic soul’s 
creation. After the discussion of time as the activity of the cosmic soul 
(p. 198), this will not come as a surprise. The more extreme principles 
йрету and тохт, then, can be compared to the more extreme principles 
sameness and difference. What 1s important to note here is that the he- 
gemony of Rome is no longer merely an аудрфтимоу épyov: an element 
of divine providence is brought front and centre. Rome is not only an 
image of the cosmos (as in 1) but also part of the cosmic plan. 

(3) The third consideration uses atomistic language to paint a picture 
of precosmic chaos and the ensuing cosmogony: earth somehow (лос, 


28 This speech has long been considered (and often disparaged) as a youthful work 
but this might not be the case; see Pelling 2002a: I n. 5; 2002b: 84 n. 63. On De fort. Rom., 
see esp. Swain 1989d and further Flaceliére 1966; Jones 1971: 67—70; Frazier in Frazier 
and Froidefond 1990: 9–26; Stadter 2014: 83-84. 
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317b) came into being through a lumping together of swerving elements 
(317a-b). Similarly, before Rome achieved its supreme power, there 
was merely haphazard and continuous strife between equivalent powers 
(317b-c). Surprisingly, the establishment of Rome adds two things that 
the establishment of the cosmos seems to be lacking here: &pety and 
permanence.” Although Rome needed тоу as well, its аретт) is what 
distinguished it from the other powers, which were merely driven by 
1óyn. This heralds what Dillon has called, borrowing Fukuyama's noto- 
rious terminology, “ће end of history’: the Roman empire is marked by а 
peaceful order and a single, uninterrupted cycle (sig xóopov sipńvng кої 
éva xókAov [...] @лттолотоу).?%° If Plutarch's listeners were not stunned 
by the excessive length of this sentence, they would at least have been 
awestruck by its content. Rome, as it turns out, is not ony part of the cos- 
mos (as in 2, although there seems to be no cosmic plan in 3, given the 
atomistic colouring), but it even improves upon the cosmic process by 
adding stability and дрету to тоуц (an improvement that is only possible 
because there seems to be no cosmic plan here). 

Of course, all this is in the interest of epideictic rhetoric. Particu- 
larly the third sentence presents a physicalistic cosmogony with which 
Plutarch would otherwise firmly disagree, since his Platonic cosmos 1s 
not marked by тохт alone.?! When discussing Plutarch's interpretation 
of Plato's Statesman, moreover, we found Plutarch the philosopher curb- 
ing the enthusiasm of Plutarch the encomiast by denying the possibility 
of the end of history (p. 64). This does not change the fact that On the 
Fortune of the Romans shows how Plutarch conceived of the polis (and 
other forms of societal organisation) as an image of the cosmos. While 


?? T do not think that the Loeb translator is fully correct in translating ідроӨђуол (said 
of the earth at 317b) with ‘came to be permanently abiding’ (emphasis added): there 
is no indication of such permanence on the cosmological side of the comparison. Of 
course, permanence (and the same goes for аретт)) is part of the cosmological picture 
here inasmuch it is endowed to Rome, and Rome belongs to the cosmos. The encomium 
(intentionally?) veers into the paradoxical at this point. 

230 Dillon 1997a (= Dillon 19976: chap. VII); cf. also Aalders 1982: 58-60; Barigazzi 
1994. Similar views on the peace provided by the Roman hegemony are expressed in 
De Pyth or. 408b-c and Praec. ger. reip. 824c-d. Plutarch's general views on Rome are 
much more nuanced; important studies on the subject include Jones 1971; Boulogne 1994; 
Swain 1996: 135—186; Preston 2001; see also Aalders 1982: 54—57; Duff 1999b: 287—308; 
Stadter 2014. 

31 The purely physical cosmogonic sketch of De fort. Rom. can be compared to the 
Epicurean cosmology of Lucretius 5.417—431, as the Teubner edition indicates. Cf. also 
De facie 926e-f (with p. 35), where purely physical causation, absence of intermingling 
of elements, and strife (with a reference to Empedocles) also serve to describe precosmic 
chaos, this time in an anti-Stoic context. Cf. Van Nuffelen 2011: 159. 
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in the /aus Romae there is seemingly little difference between patriotism 
and cosmopolitanism — Rome is such an excellent image of the cosmos 
that the two seem to coincide — this is not always the case. I have already 
mentioned how in On Isis and Osiris the cosmopolitan interest in bar- 
baric religion does not seamlessly integrate with the patriotic primacy 
of Greekness (p. 219). Similarly, the two orations On the Fortune and 
Virtue of Alexander reveal a tension between Alexander’s cosmopolitan 
openness towards barbaric practices and his patriotic correction of such 
practices.” Both in On Isis and Osiris and On the Fortune and Virtue of 
Alexander, this Greekness amounts to rationality. Within the explanatory 
framework established in the previous pages, then, one could say, al- 
though this 1s not explicitly stated in these works, that Greek patriotism, 
since it represents a better (that 1s, more rational) albeit by definition 
imperfect image of the cosmos, is entitled to correct barbaric aberrations 
while remaining open to their possible positive contributions. In On the 
Malice of Herodotus, finally, we find Plutarch at his most patriotic at the 
expense of the фухорарфварос Herodotus: cosmopolitanism has disap- 
peared entirely from the radar here.?? Plutarch’s variegated cosmopol- 
itanism, then, certainly warrants an in-depth study.?^ In this section I 
hope to have elucidated the Platonic rationale behind it. This has made 
clear that the cosmopolitan images used in On Tranquillity of Mind, On 
Exile, and Plato's Timaeus do not contradict each other. 


22 Compare e.g. De Al. Magn. fort. 329a-330e with 328c-e; cf. also 327d, 342a. See 
Konstan 20096: 479-480 on the tension here; cf. also Schmidt 1999: 272—299. Plutarch 
mentions the Stoic cosmopolitanism of Zeno's Republic at 329a—b, but, as Babut 1969b: 85 
points out, this apparent Stoic influence is corrected in due course: ‘[D]ans les dernierés 
lignes du premier texte [i.e. the first oration of De Al. Magn. fort.], le cosmopolitisme 
emprunté à Zénon a soudain pris le forme du nationalisme panhellénique qui s'exprime 
si souvent chez Plutarque'. On the similar projects behind both De fort. Rom. and De 
Alex. Magn. fort., see esp. Desideri 2005. On De Al. Magn. fort., see also p. 140, 156, and 
further Hamilton 1969: xxiii-xxxiii; Froidefond in Frazier and Froidefond 1990: 69-109; 
D'Angelo 1998; Cammarota 1998; Whitmarsh 2002. 

233 See e.g. Richter 2011: 226—229, although I detect more difference in emphasis be- 
tween De Her. mal. and De Is. et Os. than he does (on Richter's interpretation of De Is. et 
Os. in terms of cultural appropriation, see p. 219 n. 158). 

234 Important groundwork for this has been done by Schmidt 1999, who analyses 
Plutarch's views on barbarians. Cf. also the remarks on small- and large-scale politics in 
Aalders 1982: 26—27, 43. 
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3.4. Similar images and intertexts? Өғоріо and Second Sophistic 
cosmic festivals 


As we have seen in the discussion of Plato’s Epinomis, the comparison 
of the cosmos with a temple is not Plutarch’s invention. The same goes 
for its concomitant, the comparison of life with a festival. As a matter 
of fact, this comparison was an important tool in the development of 
philosophy as a cultural practice in the fourth century BCE, if not earlier. 
Festival 0gopía – the practice of travelling to another polis to witness 
a religious event — became a model for philosophy and was developed 
as such by Plato and Aristotle.?? The philosopher watches life like the 
Qewpdc watches the festival at which he is a visitor. 

The particular role of the philosopher as деорос at the festival of 
life endows philosophy with certain connotations of detachment. Two fa- 
mous examples of the festival image can show how this came about and 
how Plutarch's view relates to this.?? As Heraclides of Pontus, an early 
student of Plato's Academy, had it, Pythagoras coined the term “philoso- 
pher’ by comparing life to a Panhellenic festival at which some are look- 
ing for applause, others are trying to make money, and others still are 
there just to watch.?" The latter are akin to the philosophers. They are, 
at the same time, the rarest ('raros [...] quosdam") and the best (*quod- 
dam genus eorum idque vel maxime ingenuum") (Cic., Tusc. disp. 5.3). 
Plutarch's version of the image does in a way affirm this philosophical 
elitism. As we have seen, the stance of the philosopher contrasts with the 
conduct of oi moAAot, who wait for festival days to be happy for a short 
while. Their failure to see the analogy between religious festivals and the 
cosmic festival separates them from the philosophical ‘good man’ (àvr]p 
[...] дуадос) who considers every day a festival. However, this separa- 
tion is built around the acceptance of the image: the philosopher accepts 
it while the multitude does not. Within the image, the philosophers do 
not appear as a separate class: truly, all humans are initiates at the cosmic 
festival. The error of the multitude and the cause of their unhappiness 
is just that they fail to see the compellingness of the image. Within the 
image, they are not excluded. This is significantly different from Hera- 
clides’ version, in which the philosopher performs a special task and, as 
such, is marked off from the other visitors at the festival. 

Aristotle's Protrepticus (fr. B44 Düring) contains a version similar 
to that of Heraclides. In Aristotle's version, the emphasis is on the use- 


235 See esp. Nightingale 2004 and also Rausch 1982; Nightingale 2001; 2005; Grilli 
2002: 26—39; Rutherford 2013: 324—338. 

236 On these two examples, see Nightingale 2004: 18—19; 2005: 153-154. 

237 This is related by Cicero, Tusc. disp. 5.3. Cf. Iamblichus, Vit. Pyth. 58 for a similar 
use of the image. 
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lessness of деорта. When going on а деорта to the Olympian festival 
or to the Dionysia, one finds it normal to pay a fee in order to witness 
the spectacle (деда) and one does not expect to gain anything. Similarly, 
when attending the festival of life as a spectator, one should not expect 
to make a profit. Aristotle is, I take it, playing on the similarity between 
хрђошос (useful) and ypńuata (money) — both terms occur twice in the 
fragment — to build up to the conclusion that we should ‘not think it 
right to view without payment the nature and reality of things’ (тђу бё 
TOV бутоу фосту kai туђу GANnVEtav ook оїгсдол dSeiv деорету àjuo0t). In 
Plutarch's account, on the other hand, the element of payment is men- 
tioned rather derogatorily, as part of the attitude of the people who need 
paid entertainment to be happy. He does not take it up as part of the 
parallel between religious festivals and life, nor does he insist on the use- 
lessness of 0gopía. Quite the contrary, the whole point of On Tranquillity 
of Mind is to show how, by adopting the philosophical attitude that the 
festival image is supposed to describe, we can render events caused by 
тохт, whether they be good or bad, useful to us (хрђошом, 467с23%). 

Plutarch's take on the festival image, then, does away to a certain 
extent with the detachment of the philosophically minded person from 
the rest of society and from the things that the rest of society cares about. 
Of course, the requirements of the treatise probably account in large part 
for Plutarch's emphasis. The intended readers of On Tranquillity of Mind 
— people like Paccius — would not have been well served by the message 
that philosophy necessarily implies detachment.?? However, this does 
not render irrelevant the fact that Plutarch decided to insert the festival 
imagery as the grand finale of this particular work and thus chose to 
engage with the way in which philosophers used this image to communi- 
cate their purpose. More generally, Plutarch rejects the contrast between 
Ocopia and mpaéic — not only in On Tranquillity of Mind. Bonazzi has 
shown the pervasive consequences of this union of vita contemplativa 
and vita activa for Plutarch's adversity to Stoicism and Epicureanism 
and for his views on politics.?^? 

I would like to build on Bonazzi's observations by adding that this 
union leads once again to (Plutarch's interpretation of) Plato's Timaeus. 


38 Cf. 466c, 467a, 469c, 470a, 4714, 473b, 474a, b, d. Contrast also the positive use of 
офелёо at 465c and 467b with the negative use in the fragment from Aristotle’s Protrep- 
ticus (рл\б' OMEALOG, OD yàp oo&upov). 

239 As we have seen (p. 186), йлроүросоуп is rejected as a formula for годоша (De 
trang. ап. 465c—466a). This is a central concern of the interpretation of De trang. an. in 
Van Hoof 2010: 83-115. 

24 Bonazzi 2012. Cf. also Georgiadou 1995; Roskam 2009b: 87-96; Demulder 
20178: 57-63. 
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In On the Generation of the Soul, the combination of 0gopía and mpaéic 
is explained as follows: 


кої uv Өғортткӯс ye тїс уос ovoNs бра Kai лрокикђс, Kai 
0gcpoong <игу và кидолоо Apattovons 6277 та, кад" Éxacta, Kai 
vogiv рёу &keiva taðta б” олоддугобдол докоостс, ó котуос AÓyoc 
йі nepi TE тоътоу EVTLYYAVOV TO далерф кої таотф лєрї датероу 
ETLYEIPEL рёу Оро1с Kai SialpsoEot yopiCetv TO Ev кої và TOAAG код 
TO биєрёс Kai TO pepiotóv, où боуатол бё кадарфс Ev одбетерф 
угуводал дта то Kai тйс дрхас EVOAAGE гилеллеудол код катодешхдол 
б GAANAOVY. Kai 610 тобто тїс odciac tv ёк тйс GpEpiotov kai тйс 
џертотђс о дгос олобоуду тф тол›тф Kai TH Өотёро ovvéotrosv, Ту? 
év биофорд. та ес үёуптол: тобто үйр Tv угубодол. ёлєї yopic TOUTHV 
TO рёу тодтду ODK siye биафорду Hot’ OdSE kivrjotv о0ёё yévEoLV, TO 
датероу ёё THEW оок siyev HoT’ 0008 соотасту 0088 yévgow. (De an. 
procr. 1025d-f) 


Now, as the soul is at once contemplative and practical and contem- 
plates the universals but acts upon the particulars and apparently cog- 
nizes the former but perceives the latter, the reason common to both, 
as it is continually coming upon difference in sameness and upon 
sameness in difference, tries with definitions and divisions to separate 
the one and the many, that is the indivisible and the divisible, but can- 
not arrive at either exclusively, because the very principles have been 
alternately intertwined and thoroughly intermixed with each other. It 
was just for this reason that god made from being the compound of 
the indivisible and the divisible as a receptacle for sameness and dif- 
ference, that order might come to be in differentiation; in fact, ‘come 
to be’ amounted to this, since without these sameness had no differ- 
entiation so that it had no motion either and so no coming to be and 
difference had no order so that it had no coherence either and so no 
coming to be. 


This passage needs some disentangling. Why are Өғоріо (engagement 
with universals associated with vosiv) and mp&é1c (engagement with par- 
ticulars associated with оісӨбугсӨол) never completely separated? At 
first, the answer may seem to lie with the objects of Өғоріа and mpaéic: 
the котудс Adyos (i.e. the combined activity of cognition and perception) 
finds its objects (taùtòv, TO Ev, TO аџерес on the one hand; датероу, та, 


21 The emendation occurs in the margin of two manuscripts. The parallel at 1024e, 
connecting vosiv with tà xa0óXov, makes it compelling; cf. also 10264. On the Aristote- 
lian terminology in these passages, see Helmer 1937: 51—53 and the apparatus and notes 
in Ferrari and Baldi 2002. 
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TMOAAG, TO LEpLoTOV on the other hand) ever intermingled. This is true: 
in the realm of becoming, the objects of деорта. and mpaéic are always 
mixed (e.g. 1024e; for the association of sameness and indivisible be- 
ing with universals, which are the objects of деорта, and of difference 
and divisible being with particulars, which are the objects of лра ле, see 
1026d). However, that cannot be the reason for the combination of 0gopía 
and mpaé1c themselves: a perfect faculty of discernment would be able to 
achieve its goal of separating (хор Сету, 1025e) sameness and difference 
no matter to what degree they are mixed in the objects of discernment. 
The true reason is that not only the objects but also the constituents of 
the soul (xai тйс ару@с, 1025e; for ёруд indicating a principle of the soul 
see e.g. 1024d) are mixed. 

The new question then becomes: Why is that the case? The reason is 
that the human soul has the same faculties and constituents as the cosmic 
soul (1025c-d; cf. p. 88). We have already seen how the cosmic soul com- 
bines cognition and perception in a Хоуос 85 дџфолу (10245; cf. p. 201). 
As such, the combination of 0zopía and mpaéic in the kotwóg Хоуос of 
the human soul reflects the construction of the cosmic soul.?? The com- 
bination of sameness and difference in the objects of discernment is a 
consequence and not the cause of this (cf. 1024c). In other words, both 
the combination of sameness and difference in the objects of discernment 
and the combination of 0gopía and npà&ig in the human faculty of dis- 
cernment follow from the construction of the cosmic soul. 

But — and this is the third and final question of concern here — why 
is the cosmic soul constructed like that? The demiurge constructed it 
in this way so ‘that order might come to be in differentiation’ (iv’ ёу 
бїафорй@ таб угуптол, 1025e-f; I take the 614 todto at the beginning of 
this sentence to announce this final clause). Indeed, the demiurge wanted 
to make everything as similar to himself as possible (1014b, 10156; cf. 
p. 20). This was the reason for the cosmogony to begin with. The cosmos 
is the result of the demiurge's endeavour to make disorderly moving, 
precosmic soul as much like himself as possible by endowing it with 
order (cf. тобто yàp Ñv угубодал, 1025f: both movement and order are 
necessary for the cosmos to come about). As it turns out, then, the combi- 
nation of деерта and лрёёс in human life is part of the human condition 
because it is part of the cosmic condition. But this is not a question of 
necessity. From the teleological framework of (Plutarch's interpretation 
of) the Timaeus, it follows that the combination of деерта and mpGétc is 
preferable to its separation: it is cosmologically the best option. 

This is a bold and consequential position to take. It can be contrast- 
ed, for instance, with that of Alcinous (Didasc. 2). The difference be- 


?? Cf. Helmer 1937: 53; Ferrari and Baldi 2002: 312 n. 194. Contra Thévenaz 1938: 31 
n. 159. 
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tween the two accounts starts out as a difference of emphasis. Alcinous 
notes that contemplation has the intelligibles as its object, while action 
involves the body: contemplation tops the hierarchy (2.2). There is no 
reason to think that Plutarch would have disagreed with this, although he 
places less emphasis on the priority of contemplation. We have seen how 
he makes a similar distinction of objects, and it is obvious that he takes 
the part of the soul that is concerned with intellection to be the superior 
part. 

The crucial difference is that Alcinous thinks that the practical life 
can be switched on and off: the philosopher will assume a practical life 
whenever (опотау, 2.3) this is necessitated by the bad conduct of others 
who have made a mess of things.?? Then, and only then, will he go to 
the practical life as well (kai ёлі том лракикоу yopeiv Бом, 2.3), tak- 
ing it on in addition to his contemplative life. In other words, while the 
philosopher never abandons the theoretical, he can and should abandon 
the practical whenever circumstances allow for this. The default occu- 
pation of the philosopher is with contemplation of intelligibles without 
any intermingling of the bodily. For Plutarch, this is an occupation that is 
only possible after death (p. 334). As Sedley has shown, Alcinous’ con- 
fident take on the capabilities of philosophy during life, which allows 
for direct contemplation of the forms, is fed by the central books of the 
Republic and particularly by the allegory of the cave.?^ This part of the 
Republic did not sit well with Plutarch. As we shall see when discussing 
the Dialogue on Love (р. 324—341), Plutarch rewrites the imagery of the 
Republic to make it fit the view, crucially informed by the cosmology of 
the Timaeus, that I have sketched here. 

With these considerations about деорта and лрӣёц in mind, let us re- 
turn to Plutarch’s imagery in On Tranquillity of Mind. To explore further 
how Plutarch, through the image of the cosmic festival, plays with the 
traditional notion of philosophical деорта, I want to compare Plutarch’s 
version of the image to the versions of two Second Sophistic intellectuals 
who are in several aspects close to Plutarch and to each other: Dio Chrys- 
ostom and Maximus of Tyre.**° Dio, who identified as a Stoic but whose 


28 СЕ 2.2: Å uévtot лрёёїс Kai то лракикоу [...] лрвттото йу алолтодутеу TOV 
npayuácov. (*Асйоп, on the other hand, and the active life [...] would be engaged in 
when circumstances demand.") 

24 Sedley 2012: esp. 166. On Oewmpia and npü&u in Alcinous, see also Bénatouil 
2009a; O'Meara 2013: 286—287; Torri 2017. 

245 (т) Jones 1971: 34 (and again at 117) has a point when he considers Plutarch's con- 
temporaries and calls Dio '[t]he most similar' to Plutarch. The Lamprias Catalogue 
mentions two Plutarchan orations (204, 227) addressed to Dio, but the question remains 
whether these works were really by Plutarch and whether the Dio to which they were 
addressed was indeed Dio Chrysostom; Brancacci 1985: 32—35, Pernot 2007: 107, and 
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favourite philosophical book was Plato’s Phaedo, is closer in time: he 
was a nearly exact contemporary of Plutarch’s.*“° Maximus, who was 
probably born around the time of Plutarch's death,?" is closer in philo- 
sophical allegiance, presenting himself as a Platonist.” All three authors 
reject the picture of the detached philosopher and advocate a combina- 
tion of 0gopía and лрйаё1с.?® I will argue, however, that Plutarch's views 


Schamp 2009: 263—264 connect the allegedly Plutarchan work О лрос Atova руде(с ¿v 
'OXounía (204) with Dio's Olympic Oration, which I will discuss shortly. They are right 
to point out that the general theme, god as the ruler of the cosmos, would have interested 
Plutarch, but the rest remains speculation. What is certain, however, is that both Plutarch 
and Dio knew Favorinus quite well, but, again, this is not proof of the two knowing each 
other; cf. Pernot 2007: 108. On the other hand, it is proof that they shared an intellectual 
milieu to some extent. Comparing common themes in Plutarch and Dio, Pernot 2007 pru- 
dently concludes that ' [n]on ci sono influenze dimonstrabili dell’uno sull'altro, ma prob- 
abili relazioni personali e indiscutibili affinita culturali e intelletuali’. References to other 
comparative studies can be found in Pernot 2007: 105 n. t, to which Billault 2005 can be 
added. (2) The same picture emerges when we consider the possibility of Plutarchan in- 
fluence on Maximus of Tyre: there is much affinity (Lauwers 2008; 20092; Van der Stockt 
201: 37-38; Demulder 2017a: 57—65) but no proof of influence (contra Volpe Cacciatore 
2000). (3) Finally, Brancacci 1985: 58—60 insists on the influence of Dio on Maximus 
in general and the influence of Dio’s Or 6 on Maximus’ Or: 36 in particular. However, 
once again, we cannot be sure, and the parallels might well go back to a common source 
(Trapp 1997b: 282; cf. Puiggali 1982). On Plutarch and the Second Sophistic, see Schmitz 
2014, who stresses differences rather than similarities (cf. also Jones 1971: 37—38); Van 
Hoof 2010, on the other hand, is more sympathetic to a reading of Plutarch as an early 
Second Sophistic intellectual (cf. also Lauwers 2015: 53-59). 

246 For Dio’s self-presentation as a Stoic, see Or: 36.30 with Moles 1978: 94; cf. also 
Russell 1992: 6. Philostratus, Lives of the Sophists 488 mentions that Dio took the Phaedo 
as well as Demosthenes’ On the False Embassy with him during his exile; cf. also Or. 
36.26. On Plato in Dio, see esp. Trapp 2000a. On Dio and Middle Platonism, see Mores- 
chini 2016: Dio was certainly not a Platonist, but he is part of the same intellectual sphere 
as the Middle Platonists and thus shares with them certain ideas that were in the air. For 
a quick biography, see e.g. Jackson 2017: 217-220 or Russell 1992: 3-7; Jones 1978 is 
the classic prosopographical study on the subject; the same annus mirabilis for Dionian 
studies also yielded Desideri 1978 and Moles 1978, which further enhance the picture. 

27 Trapp 19976: xi-xii is about as far as we can get with the reconstruction of Maxi- 
mus’ biography. Cf. also Trapp 1994: lv-lviii and Koniaris 1995: liv for the testimonia. 

?5 On Maximus’ philosophical stance, and particularly his interpretation of Plato, see 
e.g. Trapp 1997b: xvi-xxxii; Fauquier 2016 (as well as the other contributions in Fauquier 
and Pérez-Jean 2016b). Or. 11 is probably the most ‘Platonic’ of the speeches. 

> (т) On the importance of the combination of the theoretical and the practical for 
Dio’s self-presentation as a philosopher, see Lauwers 2015: 46—52: ‘Throughout his work, 
Dio appears to have constructed an autobiographical narration that smoothly blended 
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on cosmology account for fundamental differences between his account 
and those of Dio and Maximus. 

In Dio’s dialogue Charidemus (Or. 30), three candidates are presented 
for the meaning of life.” The context is a variation on familiar conso- 
lation literature that, despite the circumstances, is rather witty: the de- 
ceased himself consoles the writer?! From his deathbed Charidemus, 
a promising youth who passed away too soon, dictated a consolation 
(napóákAno, 6), which Charidemus’ father reads to the unnamed char- 
acter who is implicitly identified with Dio.?? What Dio wants to know, 
so he says before the father starts reading, is whether Charidemus was in 
a state of tranquillity of mind (годонос, 7) when he died — a significant 
detail, since the root гобоц- only occurs twice in Dio's extensive oeuvre 
(here and Or: 38.50, where it does not have philosophical purchase).?? 
With the consideration of human life in the context of гобоша and con- 
solation, then, we seem to be roughly on the same terrain as in On Tran- 
quillity of Mind and Consolation to My Wife. 

The first consolatory argument proceeds from the *worst-case sce- 
nario':?* life is explained as a punishment and the cosmos – although on 
this explanation it can hardly be called xóopoc, as Dio seems to imply 
— as a murky prison built by the gods (civat бё tov рёу тблоу тобтоу, 
OV кооџоу оуоџаСонеу, деоџотђрлом оло TOV дефу KATEDKEDAGLEVOV 


together the active life of an elite member of his first-century Prusean society and the 
outsider role of the thoughtful and counselling philosopher’ (46). On Dio’s self-presenta- 
tion as a philosopher, see esp. the contributions in Nesselrath 2009. (2) Maximus devoted 
Or. 15 to the defence of the active life and Or: 16 to the defence of the contemplative life. 
Eventually, he seems to come down in favour of the contemplative life (Or: 16.5—6), but, 
as Lauwers and Roskam 2012 show, the ultimate picture of the contemplative life incor- 
porates crucial features from the practical life as well and thus virtually amounts to the 
mixed life. 

250 Today the Dionian authorship of the Charidemus is generally accepted, and I see 
no reason to disagree. For overviews ofthe scholarship on the issue, see most extensively 
Menchelli 1999: 29-37; also Moles 2000: 187 n. 2; Jazdzewska 2014: 67 n. І. These three 
works offer excellent discussions of the work in general. See also Jazdzewska 2015. 

251 On the Charidemus as a consolatio, see Giner Soria 1991; Menchelli 1999: 57—59; 
cf. also Kassel 1958: 48. Moles 2000: 204—209 argues that the Charidemus 15 Dio's re- 
sponse to the death of his own son; cf. also Bowie 1985: 51. 

?? Moles 2000: 188, 192, 207. I am rather convinced by Moles’ points that ‘such 
“namelessness” is the norm in Dio’ and that there are enough puns on the name ‘Dio’ 
at play in the piece to warrant identification. But see Jazdzewska 2014: 68 n. 3 for some 
pertinent doubts. 

23 The importance of еудоша in the face of death is already pointed out in Ps.-Plato, 
Axiochus 365b. 

254 Moles 2000: 190. 
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халелбу те Kai SvOGEPOV, II). This explanation is attributed to a grumpy 
man (àvr]p бдосареотос); it is untrue and is not fitting of the gods (25). 
Even if it were true — and that is why Charidemus includes it — his death 
would not be cause for distress: it would mean that his punishment was 
completed (10) and that he would have, perhaps, a chance of becoming 
a coadjutor of the gods on account of his virtue (24). The second expla- 
nation of human life is somewhat better (Велтіоу, 25): earth is a colony 
(блоко) established by the gods. This colony is inferior to the land of 
the gods but basically shares the same just laws (26). This is a story of 
decline: at a certain point in time, the gods stopped visiting us and vice 
kicked in (27). 

Rather abruptly, a third explanation is introduced and attributed to the 
same source as the second опе. On this explanation, which is probably 
the one Charidemus prefers, “һе universe is a house very beautiful and 
divine, constructed by the gods’ (кбоџос оїкос ёсті лйуо калос те кої 
Өєїос оло бдефу [те] kateokevaonévoc, 28).7° We often see houses that 
are beautifully constructed and decorated. 


ópoíog yeyovévat TOV косџоу sic ónoóoynv TE Kai едфросђупу 
àvOpomov, svedt Kai локілоу Óotpoig те Kai Hio Kai СЕЛУ 
кої үй код Өолатт Kai putois, à 51 Tod дефу ллоотоо kai техупс 
тйс &Ketvov ёстіу. napaytyveo0at бё тоос оудрфлођс sig отоу 
гортавоутас, DIO TOD Pactréws TOV дефу xexAnpévoug ёл’ ELOYIAV 
пуд кої Өоїупу Хоџлрау, бйлбутоу алолаовоутас TOV ауадфу. (Or. 
30.28–29) 


255 Тће fact that the third explanation is introduced as the ‘second monody’ (étépav 
фођу) makes one wonder if this is a wink to Socrates’ ломуфдта in Phdr. (243b, 2572). 
This would clarify the relative value of the two answers offered by the same source; see 
also the remarks by Jazdzewska 2014: 77 on the possible influence of Plato’s Critias. On 
Dio’s general use of Phdr., see Trapp 1990: 141—155. 

25% For Charidemus' preference for this account, see Moles 2000: 193. Jazdzewska 
2014: esp. 77-80, however, adds significant nuance to this by tracing the ambiguities that 
run through this dialogue. I am not entirely convinced, however, by her interpretation of 
the transition from the ‘cosmos as colony’ explanation to the ‘cosmos as house’ expla- 
nation as continuing the story of the degeneration of humankind that was begun in the 
*cosmos as colony' explanation. It is true that, on the former explanation, humans are 
colonists, while on the latter explanation, they are merely guests. However, one could 
also stress that on the latter explanation, humans inhabit a cosmos that was especially 
designed for them by the gods (Or: 30.28), while on the former explanation, they are 
dropped on earth, which the gods found empty when they gained control of everything 
(Or. 30.26). Without contesting that there are several ambiguities at play, I would tenta- 
tively agree with Moles that the ‘cosmos as house’ explanation is the most optimistic. 
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Шип the same way the universe has been made to give entertainment 
and good cheer to mankind, beauteous and bespangled with stars, 
sun, moon, land, sea, and plants, all these being, indeed, portions of 
the wealth of the gods and specimens of their handiwork. Into this 
universe comes mankind to hold high festival, having been invited 
by the king of the gods to a most splendid feast and banquet that they 
may enjoy all blessings. 


What follows is a description of life in the cosmos as a dinner in a majes- 
tic dining hall, which recalls our earlier discussion of the symposium as 
an image of the cosmos (p. 122). What should interest us at this point is 
that one of the main features of Dio's cosmic festival (cf. гортасоутос) 
is the distinction between different groups. Most of the guests are in- 
temperate in one way or another (33—40). These people “disgrace and in- 
sult the bounty of the gods’ (котолсуоуоост kai 0Врібоост тђу харту TOV 
деду, 41) by eating, drinking, and indulging in conventional pleasures. 
The focus of the remaining group is on the interior of the dining hall, 
which is the source of their own kind of pleasure (терлетод, 41; petà VOD 


тйс поомђс EUMEAMS METEYOVTEG, 42): 


брфа! бё tăvõov блос Éygt, Kai тбу те дубрфуа, £v à катбкетутал, 
Oavuáćovoí те Kai Cntodow блос yéyove, кої tà £v ALTO лбута 
WONEP урафас туос EvEldic кої калас катомоођаћ, Kai тђу GAAnv 
oikovouíav te кої tü£iv Kai тйс Hpac, oc £0 те Kai éniotapiévog 
блоута APATTOVOL, кої TPOGEYOVOLW AVTOIG, koi LOVOL дђ TOD KGAAODG 
оісӨбуоутой. (Or. 30.41) 


[They] look at the state of the things within, admire the banqueting 
hall in which they are reclining, try to learn how it was made, and 
observe everything that is in it, just as they would some fair and beau- 
tiful paintings; and they notice the management also and its orderly 
system, and the Seasons too, observing how well and intelligently 
they do everything; they observe attentively all these things and alone 
perceive their beauty. 


This separation of a group of people who are disinterestedly watching 
rather than participating recalls the image of the philosopher as 0gopóc, 
which Heraclides of Pontus and Aristotle developed. 

However, as I have mentioned, Dio fiercely believed in the combina- 
tion of деорта апа mpaéic. Upon closer inspection, then, it becomes clear 
that Dio is playing with the established деорта imagery rather than cop- 
ying it. The standard that Dio is imposing upon his performers of деорта 
is not one of theoretical philosophy but one of common decency: they 
are ‘temperate and reasonable’ (иётр1о1 те Kai еллелкетс), and their use of 
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conventional pleasures is marked by moderation and timely breaks (th 
LEV NOOVT] лрфос̧ хрфутол kai du ypóvov, 41). Dio is not so much asking 
us to theorise as much as to, quite simply, behave. This Dionian ideal of 
émikera and mpadtyns, which Menchelli has identified as the key to the 
Charidemus,?" seems to be close to the Plutarchan ideal expressed in 
On Tranquillity of Mind: only by not letting himself be dragged down 
by people who аге not émtetkeic (468d) will Paccius become лробтотос 
(468f).258 

Unfortunately, the Charidemus does not tell us much about the precise 
relation between the god(s) and the cosmos. Moles comments that ‘[t]he 
general conception of a beauteous and harmonious creation is acceptably 
Stoic’,”°? but there is very little here that makes the cosmic view distinct- 
ly Stoic — that is, very little that distinguishes it from Plutarch’s Platonic 
cosmos, which is similarly beauteous and harmonious. (It is the view on 
the temporary survival of the soul rather than the depiction of the cosmos 
that gives the end of the work a distinctly Stoic ring.?9?) Of course, it is not 
like Dio to get technical or strictly cosmological anyway,”*! but we can 
advance just a bit further by turning to the Olympic Oration (Or. 12). As 
in the case of the Charidemus, the context again raises our expectations 
of finding a good point of comparison to the finale of On Tranquillity of 
Mind. The speech was delivered at the Olympian festival. After a long 
preamble, Dio promises to talk about the фђатс and боуошс of ‘the god 
at whose temple we are now’ (1000€ тоб 0205, лар’ o уђу гоџеу, 21—22). 
This topic ultimately leads to the legitimacy of Phidias’ famous statue of 
Zeus, which stood in that very temple. By discussing three passages from 
this long oration, I argue that both issues — the conception of Zeus and the 
vindication of Phidias’ statue — tie together to form an image of a cosmic 
festival that is markedly different from Plutarch’s. 


257 Menchelli 1997; 1999: 37-47. 

258 See De Romilly 1979: 275-305 for the importance of these concepts in Plutarch's 
thought, esp. 298 on De tranq. an.: *C'est donc bien la praotés du sage, reconnue par 
Platon; mais elle s'est, entre temps, humanisée; elle est devenue proche, sociable, souri- 
ante; et elle mêle désormais les graces de le courtoisie à la noblesse des fins suprémes.’ 
Cf. also Martin 1960; 1961; Aalders 1982: 46; and the seven case studies on Plutarchan 
qQuU.avOponía in Ferreira et al. 2009: 263-295, 333-366. 

259 Moles 2000: 193. 

?9 Or. 30.43-44 depicts, similarly to Epict., Ench. 15, how some of the well-behaved 
will be selected by the gods to be their companions. As for the cosmology, one could even 
say that Or: 30.44 removes the Charidemus from Stoic immanentism by implying that 
god does not live in the house where the humans have their dinner. 

261 The Suda (6.1240 Adler) has it that Dio wrote a work Ei фдартос о Kóopoc;, but 
that is hardly conclusive evidence of the existence of such a work, let alone of it being a 
technical work; cf. Swain 2000: 45 n. 104. 
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(1) Dio imagines the cosmic experience of primitive humans, who 
stood closer to nature and were not yet corrupted by vice. Through obser- 
vation of the heavenly bodies and the world around them, they inevitably 
realised that the cosmos was administered by a providential god (27—28). 
Like Plutarch, Dio compares this cosmic experience to an initiation: 


суебоу ођу броюу Фолер ei тїс будра “EAAnva ў ВарВароу voin 
ларабођс siç HVOTIKOV tiva. оїкоу Олерфоў каде! Kai џеубдел, TOAAG 
LEV орфута. ростіко дедџата, TOAADV SE дкобоута TOLOUTOV POVOV, 
OKOTOUG TE кої фотос EVAAAGE AVTO фолуоџеуфу, GAA@V те роріоу 
ywvogévov [...]. (Or. 12.33) 


So it is very much the same as if anyone were to place a man, a Greek 
or a barbarian, in some mystic shrine of extraordinary beauty and 
size to be initiated, where he would see many mystic sights and hear 
many mystic voices, where light and darkness would appear to him 
alternately, and a thousand other things would occur [...]. 


Dio’s model for the further elaboration of this image is the rite called 
‘enthronement’ (Өроуісџиос or 0póvooic), which was part of the initi- 
ation into the corybantic mysteries? In this rite, there were several 
priests who performed a whirling, dervish-style dance around the ini- 
бапа (кокло лертхоређелу, 33). The initiation of the whole of humankind 
(котућ бё Сбџлом то TOV будролоу угуос тђу OADKANPOV Kai TH буті 
t£Ac(av телетђу роооцеуоу), which takes place not in a small temple 
but in the cosmos (Ev тфве TH KOOL), is not performed by those danc- 
ing priests but by *immortal gods who are, [...] 1f we may dare to use 
the term, literally dancing around them’ (GAAG 06v адоудтоу Өутүто®с 
TEAOVVTOV, [...] ei Ө&шїс eineiv, отеууфс nepuropevóvtov ast, 34). By 
adopting the corybantic rite as his model, Dio thus turns the heavenly 
bodies themselves into priests. This contrasts with Plutarch's version, 
in which the heavenly bodies were àyáùàuata — sensible imitations of 
intelligible realities that the demiurge had procured. Dio's imagery rather 
recalls the dancing stars of the Epinomis (982e?9) and implies an imma- 
nentist, Stoicising cosmology with which Plutarch would have felt rather 
uncomfortable. 


262 See e.g. Bremmer 2014: 51—52. Cf. esp. the description of this rite in Pl., Euthyd. 
2774-е. 

265 Russell 1992: 184 indicates this parallel. Cf. also Lucian, The Dance 7. Пт. дос 
(cf. Apul., De Plat. 1.10.201) also mentions a yopsia of the heavenly bodies. As opposed 
to the Ерт. author and Dio, Plato makes it abundantly clear that this yopgia is caused by 
the intelligible, transcendent demiurge. 
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(2) This is important to keep in mind when Dio turns to impersonat- 
ing Phidias, who defends the anthropomorphism of his statue of Zeus 
(55-83). Making an artistic representation of the heavenly bodies was 
not an option for Phidias because ‘mind and intelligence in and of them- 
selves no statuary or painter will ever be able to present’ (vodv yap Kai 
Mpovnow оттуу uév Kad’ avTIV ођте тїс MAGOTIS оёте тїс урафеос 
єїк@асол домалос ёстол, 59). A viable alternative was to represent ‘that 
in which this intelligence manifests itself’ (tò 68 £v ф тобто утуубцеубу 
ёстіу, 59), in other words, the human body. Dio, then, draws a thick line 
between the heavenly bodies and the human body, insofar as the former 
resist representation. This is a line that Plutarch did not have to draw. 
Not that he rejected the divinity of the heavenly bodies, but, for him, 
they were sensible copies of intelligible realities (De tranq. an. 477c). 
Plutarch's line runs between the intelligible and the sensible (including 
the heavenly bodies and the human body). In Dio's account, there is no 
trace of transcendent, intelligible realities. Again, it shows that his ac- 
count is guided by Stoic immanentism and is different from Plutarch's 
Platonic transcendentism. 

Granted, Plutarch and Dio both have their concerns about anthropo- 
morphism. Both are worried about the risk of people not recognising 
the symbolic function of the statue.” This risk is the basis of the trial 
of Phidias which Dio stages: Phidias has to explain that he is using ‘the 
function of a symbol’ (сорВолоо dSvvépet, 59). Plutarch is less enthusi- 
astic about anthropomorphic statues: he never defends the practice (al- 
though fr. 46 could be an exception), but it would be strange to ascribe 
а ban on statues to a Delphic priest.” Plutarch's concern is that people, 
when they encounter a statue, call it ‘a god’ instead of ‘a statue ofa god’, 
and they end up confusing the two (De Is. et Os. 379c-d; De sup. 167d— 
е). Again, it is paramount to be aware of the statue as сорВолоу (De Is. 
et Os. 381f). Despite the insistence of both writers on the symbolic, their 
understanding of the symbolic function is very different. According to 
Dio, the statue of the god is a symbol pointing to the heavenly bodies 
(Or. 12.60). For Plutarch it ultimately points to the intelligible realm (De 
Is. et Os. 382a—c). From this angle, too, the issue of anthropomorphism 


?* On the symbolic function of Plutarch's statues, and on the ensuing idea that it is 
more important to interpret a statue than to describe it, see Mossman 1991. On Dio's no- 
tion of symbol in Or. 12 and its connection to Stoicism, see Stenger 2009; cf. also, more 
broadly, Gangloff 2010. Clerc 1915: 110-114, 176—188, 194—229 collects the Plutarchan and 
Dionian material on statues of gods. 

265 Contra Hirsch-Luipold 2002: 173-174. Brenk 1977: 28-48 convincingly argues that 
Plutarch was ‘a reluctant iconodulist’ (47) rather than an iconoclast. See also Graf 2005. 
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points to the difference between Dio’s immanentism and Plutarch’s tran- 
scendentism.*” 

(3) At the end of Phidias’ imagined speech — also near the end of Dio’s 
elaborate oration — the two previous perspectives come together: 


ођтос үйр 67 лрфтос Kai тедетбталос бушођрудс, хорпуду Aapov тйс 
оото® téyvn où tr|v HAsiov полу, GAAG THV ласау TOD лаутос VAN. 
Deidiav бё | ПолокАетоу оок ду ғікотос алолтотте TAEOV ообёу, 
à. Aà код caca. пе Со кої огџубтера. тїс NMETEPAG YELlpwvacias. (Or. 
12.82) 


For he [i.e. Zeus] is indeed the first and most perfect artificer, who 
has taken as his coadjutor in his art, not the city of Elis, but the entire 
material of the entire universe. But of a Pheidias or of a Polycleitus 
you could not reasonably demand more than they have done; nay, 
even what they essayed is too great and august for our handiwork. 


What Phidias is not saying is that he cannot represent Zeus because the 
god is insufficiently knowable to humans due to his invisibility: intelli- 
gent humans only have to look up to heaven to gain a clear conception of 
the divine (Or. 12.60). What impedes Phidias is not Academic голафета. 
towards the intelligible in the Plutarchan ѕепѕе,2° but what amounts to 
a practical limitation: there is simply no way for him to work with pure 
air, fire, or water (Gépa yàp ў л?р грудсаодол кої tr|v афбоуом лтруђу 
ббатос), no way to mould ‘the essential substance, tough all through and 
heavy’ (tiv лӧсоу ісуорйу код Bapeiav oboí(av, Or: 12.81). The limitation 
does not lie in Phidias’ knowledge of the divine but in the possibilities of 
representation. This thought appears again in the passage quoted above: 
Phidias' representation of Zeus cannot comprise all matter of the whole 
universe (туђу лӧсоу TOD лотос бАлу). 

This is where Phidias’ demiurgy lags behind Zeus’. Zeus, who was 
earlier introduced as the корофоїос (34), now appoints all matter as his 
yopnyoc.”° This intimate cooperation of Zeus and matter — these are the 

266 Another aspect that might point to a difference between Plutarch’s Platonism and 
Dio's Stoicism is their take on animal worship. Dio regards it as inferior to the worship 
of statues, since statues at least take the form of a rational human (Or: 12.59). Plutarch, 
on the other hand, shows a remarkable tolerance towards Egyptian animal worship on 
the grounds that animals, as opposed to statues, are ensouled (De Is. et Os. 382a—b). This 
difference would be compatible with Plutarch's view that animals are rational, which he 
develops in opposition to the Stoic view in De soll. an. (cf. the adumbration of the Stoic 
view in Dio, Or. 12.50—51, the beginning of Phidias’ fictitious trial). 

267 Contra Hertz 2016: 208—214. 

268 On the intimate association of these two theatrical roles, see Wilson 2000: 130-136. 
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only two cosmic principles mentioned in the oration — again points to 
a Stoic, immanentist model of the cosmos.?9 It certainly contrasts with 
Plutarch’s depiction, where the demiurge appears as the хортуос (о дг0с 
[...] yopnyst, De trang. an. 477d—-e) while such a role would never be 
assigned to matter: sensible things are &yGApato of the intelligibles.?” 
Now, if we put this together with Phidias’ remarks on his limited possi- 
bilities of representation, the conclusion presents itself that a perfect rep- 
resentation of Zeus would consist in a ‘statue’ comprising the whole of 
matter (тўу zt&oav TOD лоутос BAN) in which Zeus is immanent. Phidias’ 
demiurgy would then be equivalent to Zeus’. This is logically absurd, but 
it is, as I have mentioned, not so because this ‘statue’ would involve a 
different ontological level than the level on which Phidias is operating. 
All these considerations squarely point to the conclusion that — here and 
in general, I find myself diametrically opposed to Hertz's interpretation?! 
— the theology of the Olympic Oration, and hence Dio's version of the 
cosmic festival, is Stoic, not Platonic. 

I now turn to Maximus of Tyre, whose self-presentation as a champi- 
on of Plato raises the expectation that we will find here a more Platonic 
version of the cosmic festival than in Dio's works. In his first oration, 
which is regarded as a programmatic introduction to the whole series, 


269 Tn Or. 40.35-41, Dio similarly presents a Stoic cosmology for ethical purposes. Cf. 
e.g. D.L. 7.134, SVF 1.85-88, SVF 1.537 (= Cleanthes, Hymn to Zeus). Cf. also LS 44. 

270 To a Platonist the attribution of the title корофоїос to the demiurge would have 
been appropriate as well. Cf. Onatas, On God and the Divine p. 139.21 Thesleff, which 
appears in a quotation from an unknown (Middle?) Platonist; see Dillon 2002b: 241 (= 
Dillon 2012: chap. ХУП). 

271 Hertz 2016 (cf. also my n. 267) argues that Platonism, not Stoicism, is the philo- 
sophical inspiration behind the Olympic Oration. Her whole case, however, rests on a 
premise that cannot be granted: she considers the notion of demiurgy to be incompat- 
ible with Stoicism. Using demiurgy, which is indeed present in the oration (Or. 12.34, 
82—83), as a litmus test for Platonism, she denies the Stoic character of the work. I do 
not need to remake the case for the importance of demiurgy in Stoic thought here: since 
Reydams-Schils 1999 and Sedley 2002, much work has been done on the subject; e.g. 
Betegh 2003; Gourinat 2009; Long 2010; O'Brien 2012; Powers 2013. I think the pas- 
sages from Or. 12 that I have discussed are enough to show that the demiurgy that Dio 
endorses here is of an immanentist brand that is eminently compatible with Stoicism. 
The Stoic character of the oration is convincingly demonstrated from a different angle 
in Algra 2009: 243-247, who fruitfully compares Dio's reference to Phidias with that 
of Epictetus, Diss. 2.8.25-27. Cf. also Klauck and Babler 2000: 192—196. This does not 
mean, of course, that Or: 12 is completely devoid of touches inspired by Plato; see Trapp 
20002: 227. 
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Maximus tries to convince his audience that he is well worth listening 10.272 
This turns out to be fairly obvious. Philosophy will ‘offer consolation in 
sad times and [...] enhance the celebrations in times of joy’ (лелојуфу 
uèv та OKVOPOTE, OVVELVENLOV бё tois фолбротёро1с,‚ Or. 1.2)? The au- 
dience that puts in the effort to listen to philosophical speeches will find 
its toils “blessed with good fortune, victory, and success’ (ёлїтоуйс кої 
тећеотоорудс kai vIKNPOPOG, 1.5). Maximus, of course, is the man who 
can teach them (and us) this eminently beneficial philosophy. So who 
would not lend him their ears? 

Throughout this oration, Maximus uses three images: drama, music, 
and athletic contest. This has been noted,” but little attention has been 
paid to how these three images interconnect and how they relate to the 
theme and the goal of the oration. The three images show, I claim, how 
Maximus plays with the conception of philosophy as Ogopía at the fes- 
tival that is life. Opening his speech (1.1) with the image of life as a 
dramatic performance, he immediately remarks that life is not a drama 
written ‘for a single festival performance’ (лрос £va &ортйс Karpov). It 
is a truthful, continuous performance ‘composed by no lesser a dramatist 
than God himself’ (StacKdpevov dé DLO nomt TO 07077), and man is 
the ‘chorus’ protagonist’ (1potayovioti|v то? yopod). More examples of 
theatric vocabulary in this first paragraph could be added, but all in all, 
this is not really stunning: the comparison of life to a stage play is hardly 
Shakespeare’s invention and has been common enough since the heyday 
of Greek drama.” The addition of music (at the end of 1.1) and athletic 
contest (in 1.4), however, may suggest that this is not the only thing that 
Maximus is after. Together, the three images seem to create a general fes- 
tival atmosphere: a éoptń would be the real-life occasion where drama, 
music, and athletic contest would typically occur together?" 


?? On the reasons for going against the manuscript tradition and placing this oration 
at the beginning of the series (as both recent editions do: Trapp 1994; Koniaris 1995; cf. 
also Hobein 1910), see esp. Koniaris 1982: 88—102; also Trapp 19976: lix—Ix. On this ora- 
tion as a programme for the speeches that follow, see Hobein 1911; Koniaris 1983; Puigga- 
li 1983: 49—52; Trapp 1997a: 1950—1951; Campos Daroca and López Cruces 2006: 93-102; 
Pérez-Jean 2016: 52—53. Cf. also Szarmach 1985: 21-24. 

273 Throughout this book, I use the translation of Maximus’ Orations in Trapp 1997b. 

274 СЕ Trapp 19976: 3-4; Lauwers 2009b: 596—604; Pérez-Jean and Fauquier 2014: 31. 

?5 СЕ Or. 1.1: Spapatoupysi о Өєбс. 

276 Kokolakis 1960 gives an extensive overview. For Maximus, see 48-50. Maximus 
does not use the image of life as a stage play sceptically to suggest illusion; on that strain 
of the tradition, see Burnyeat 2017. 

27 To give but one example from around Maximus’ time: the Demostheneia in 
Oinoanda were founded in 125 CE in honour of Hadrian and combined musical and dra- 
matic performances with athletic contests. See Wórrle 1988 on this festival; cf. also the 
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What we need to act in the drama, to play the music, or to perform 
in the athletic contest of life is the philosophical Хоуос, which is able to 
adapt itself to all changing circumstances that are part and parcel of life. 
Maximus’ multifaceted version of the festival image serves to defend the 
different guises of his philosophy. While festival imagery was originally 
used to define and demarcate the role of the philosopher, Maximus now 
subverts it to point out that the philosopher is not always easily recog- 
nised due to the adaptability of philosophical teaching. The true philoso- 
pher may not be the one who looks the part, since the part is continuously 
changing. The true philosopher may not be the one who you would think. 
The true philosopher may well unexpectedly be... Maximus, of course. 
This is the point Maximus drives home at the end of the speech by oppos- 
ing the true philosopher to the sophist. The sophist is easy to spot (1.8), 
while the philosopher wears ‘the different costumes that Fortune assigns 
them’ (Mov &XX oy nua оло тйс тоупс zepipepAnpévov, 1.10). How- 
ever, just like ‘the beauty of the poetry is one and the same’ (то u&v үйр 
TOV плотивтом KGAAOG Ev Kai тоотоу) regardless of the character in the 
drama, so the ‘beauty of philosophical teaching is not multiple or diverse 
either, but single and coherent’ (ком tois TOV фіЛософоу Aóyoic, TO HEV 
KaAOV оок Eival лаутобалбу o00& длалефоруивуоу, GAA’ EV Kai ato 
оотф таралАлстоу, 1.10). Maximus’ philosophy pertains to every aspect 
of life. As such, it is, as Arius Didymus said about Plato's, лолофоуос 
but not moAvdo€goc.?” 

When Maximus turns to unpacking the image of life as an athletic 
contest, two further adaptations of the traditional conception of philo- 
sophical Өворї@ can be distinguished, which also serve to undermine 
the conception of philosophy as a detached affair. The athletic contest of 
life, in which the prize is virtue, differs from the athletic contest of the 
stadium because no one goes to watch the latter *with the intention of 
imitating or competing in what they watch’ (олороћ ovdéva. тфу деолбу 
ос TO Vana GA covza À uumoópevov, 1.4). This is different in life: 
*no one present in his right mind could fail to pray to abandon his role 
as spectator and become a competitor instead’ (ovdsic vv лорбутоу 
уођу Éyov оок бу єї©олто алобецемос TOV DEaTHV &yoviotr]s үсуёсӨоп, 
1.4). Another difference is that almost everyone is suited to participate in 
these contests for virtue: ‘[i]t is only a tiny proportion of the human race, 
one almost never encountered, that is not naturally endowed for them’ 
(OAtyov yàp кої onáviov гу TO TOV дудрфлоу YEVEL TO ur] лефокос, 1.5). 


discussion of the Demostheneia in Graf 2015: 30—31, noting that it ‘inscribes itself into the 
phenomenology of many other imperial festivals’ (30). 

278 Ар. Stobaeus 2 p. 50.1, p. 55.6 Wachsmuth-Hense. See p. 38. Cf. also Brandão 
2016 and Pérez-Jean 2016 on the broader relevance of polyphony in Maximus' philoso- 


phy. 
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When ‘philosophic spirits flock to the spectacles’ that Maximus de- 
scribes (tavti tà Өёотра oi філософодутес GOPOiCovOW, 1.5) – at the end 
of the paragraph, Maximus switches back to the image of the theatre and 
thus emphasises the connections between the different images — they do 
so in a way different from the philosophic Oeœpoí that Heraclides Pon- 
ticus and Aristotle described. Maximus’ conception of philosophy is not 
one for a select group of disinterested viewers, but for an inclusive group 
of participants who can expect to draw benefits from their endeavours.?? 

The rhetorical situation of this speech creates an interesting contrast 
that is also reflected in the festival imagery. The philosophy Maximus 
offers to his audience is inclusive, but the philosophy he represents as a 
teacher is exclusive. This contrast is visible in the festival imagery. The 
inclusive image of philosophy, in which everyone is a participant, is an 
athletic contest adapted to be, unlike athletic contests in the stadium, 
a non-zero-sum game in which every participant is a winner, and the 
true victory is getting other people to join the contest (Or. 1.6). When 
presenting himself as a teacher (1.7—10), by contrast, Maximus assumes 
the standard Second Sophistic stance of the performer as a participant in 
a zero-sum game:?? he aims to acquire honour at the expense of others 
(esp. the sophists). With this switch to an exclusive image of philosophy, 
in which it is implied that only Maximus is the true philosopher, comes 
the strict division between dramatic actors and spectators (пакброт èv 
TOV ёраџбтоу oi ónxokptirat, рокбр1от бё тфу акоосц@тоу oi DEeaTtat) 
and the quest for ‘a poet and a performer’ (nouqti]o Kai йүоуотіс, 1.10).?5! 
The aspects of the festival imagery, then, perform different functions: 
while the athletic contest marks the inclusive nature of the philosophy 
to which the audience is invited, dramatic and musical performance em- 
phasise the exclusive nature of the philosophy that is mastered by the 
teacher.** 


279 Of course, I do not mean to claim that Maximus’ speeches were not aimed at the 
elite: they certainly were (Lauwers 2015: 139—143), but not qua invitation to philosophy. 

280 Cf. Whitmarsh 20015: 189 n. 37. 

281 As Trapp 19970: 15 n. 41 laconically puts it: ‘On the surface, this conclusion [sc. 
of Or. 1] exhorts the audience to be on the look-out for a true philosophical teacher in the 
future. However, it also leaves them free to acclaim Maximus himself as that teacher, if 
they so choose.’ 

20 | think my reading of the speech adds an important aspect to the interpretation of 
Lauwers 2009b (also Lauwers 2015: 144—147): he explains the remarkable combination of 
narcissism and pedagogical concern by referring to Maximus’ invitation to imitate him. 
This explains the pedagogy, but it only accounts for the narcissism to a certain extent. 
Narcissists will appreciate the admiration that is implied by imitation, but they will not 
consider the possibility that the other may become as good as they are, which would 
nevertheless be the logical outcome of successful imitation. By distinguishing, then, be- 
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The discussion of the first oration has shown that Maximus, like 
Plutarch and Dio, plays with the traditional notion of philosophical 
Oewpia by imagining life as a festival.” We have not yet seen, howev- 
er, a cosmic conception of that festival. For this, we can turn to the last 
speech of the series, which deals with the origins of evil (Or. 41). Here, 
Maximus imagines a scene in which public envoys (Oewpoi) are sent to 
an oracle on behalf of their cities. He and his audience will imitate these 
Qewpoi by enquiring with Zeus about the provenance of the human good 
(41.2). In this scene, he describes Zeus as тфу ёудроліуфу ауадеу лотђр 
Kai yopnyoc, thus elegantly adapting a Platonic evergreen — Timaeus? 
description of the demiurge as nomtijs xai лолђр (Tim. 28c) — by substi- 
tuting a festival-related term.*** As soon as Maximus has invited his au- 
dience to embark upon this 0gopía, however, the endeavour is dismissed: 


Tj tovtov LEV népi oùðèv Sei TOV део &voyAeiv, aic0avopévouc тўс 
хортутас кої орфутас туђу aitiav Kai ouviévtag ТУ лтүүтүу Kai TOV 
natépa Kai лоттуу eióótac, TOV ODPAVOD брростцу, TOV NAiov kai 
СЕЛЛУЦС бүшүёа, TOV корофоїоу тйс тфу Gotpov леруфорас кої 
ótvr]oeogG Kai yopEias Kai дрдџођ, TOV фрфу Tapiav, TOV TVEDLATOV 
OUKOVOLLOV, TOV лопту Өолбтттс, TOV ónpuoopyóv уђс, TOV лотацфу 


tween an inclusive philosophy offered to the audience and an exclusive philosophy that 
he incorporates himself, Maximus limits the extent of the possible imitation. Hence, he 
can be a good pedagogue in a way that does not threaten his narcissistic persona. 

283 Unlike Plutarch and Dio, Maximus does not insist here on the connection between 
festivals and mysteries, but he does so elsewhere (Or: 24.5; 32.10). Although the words 
Oewpia or Өєюрос do not occur in this oration, the conception of philosophy as 0gopía may 
be present through the reference to Pythagoras' coinage of the term philosophy (Or. 1.2). 

284 Cf., besides the next sentence of Or: 41.2, also Or: 33.6: all gods together are called 
‘fathers and creators of earth and sea’ (лотёрес кої лоттол уђс Kai долалттс). Like Maxi- 
mus, Plutarch tends to reverse the word order (i.e. zat) p Kai toms instead of rout xoi 
matnp) when alluding to this formula: Quaest. Plat. 2.1000e; Quaest. conv. 8.1.718a (but see 
De facie 927a for the original word order); I do not see why the inversion should be attribut- 
ed to some source used by Plutarch, as Ferrari 2014: 60 suspects. For Philo of Alexandria, to 
whom this formula was particularly dear, the word order does not seem to have mattered: he 
uses the two options indiscriminately (twenty-one times Plato's word order, twenty times 
the inverted order); see Runia 1986: 108-111. Cf. also Whittaker in Whittaker and Louis 
1990: xix on Alcinous. For Numenius, on the other hand, the precedence of лолур must 
have been paramount: from this formula, he distils two gods, a лотђр and a лоттус, the 
first being the superior deity (fr. 21). On Plutarch's second Quaest. Plat., which is devoted 
to this formula, see e.g. Opsomer 1994b: 265-289; Ferrari 1996c; 2014: 65-68; Vorwerk 
2010: 80-86. On these and other Middle Platonic interpretations of лоттус koi латур, see 
Vorwerk 2010; Ferrari 2014. The related formula латђр koi ónpuovpyóc (Tim. 41a) is used by 
Maximus in Or: 2.10 and 11.12 (cf. Plutarch, Quaest. conv. 8.2.720c and De an. procr. 10174). 
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YOPNYOV, TOV карлфу трофёа, TOV CHV YEVVNTHV, TOV yevéðov, 
TOV DETLOV, TOV ёлікбрл1оу, TOV лотрфоу, TOV фотбћлоу, OD ó уобс 
appayns Ov kai атротос Kai Ei лӣсос ECUCVODLEVOG фобетс GUNYAVO 
тоғ, OS TPOGBOAN óyseoc, лбу косџеї ótov бу ExaMHontat, кодалер 
кої ai лар’ NAtov йктӣуєс проолесођовл TH ҮЙ AauApbvovOW оте 
TO кололуфдгу лау. (Or. 41.2) 


Or do we in fact have no need to bother the god over this matter, since 
we are well aware of this provision, and see its origins, and under- 
stand the source, and know the Father and Creator for ourselves, the 
governor of the heavens, the director of the sun and the moon, the 
leader of the swiftly whirling orbits of the dance of the stars, the stew- 
ard of the seasons, the regulator of the winds, the creator of the sea, 
the maker of the earth, the provider of rivers, the nurturer of crops, 
the begetter of living things, the god of the family, the god of rain, 
the god of fruitfulness, the paternal god, the fostering god, whose 
mind, adamantine and unwearying, pervading the whole of creation 
with extraordinary speed, like the glance of an eye, brings order and 
beauty to all that it touches, just as the rays of the sun when they fall 
on the earth illuminate every part of it that they reach. 


It has been pointed out that Maximus’ list of epithets for Zeus resembles 
similar lists found in other authors.?9? What none of these parallels share, 
however, is Maximus’ insistence on theatrical terms (xopnyos, yopryia, 

корофоїос, yopsia, хортуос again). 286 The use of корофоїос in particular 
makes it clear that Maximus is once again pushing the comparison be- 
tween god and the dramatist. Maximus’ contemporary Pausanias gives 
the same epithet as a translation for Jupiter’s Latin epithet Capitolinus.7*” 
Other literary evidence, along with coins and inscriptions, indeed shows 
that the epithet корофоїос was mainly used in the context of the mountain 
cults of Zeus.?** It is probably also in this sense that it appears in а list of 
epithets given by Maximus’ contemporary Aelius Aristides.” Maximus 


285 Ps.-Aristotle, On the Cosmos дота–ђ; Dio, Or. 1.39; Or. 12.75-76; Aristides, Or. 
43.29-30; Themistius, Or. 6.79d; Cornutus, On Greek Theology 9. Cf. Soury 1942a: 60; 
Trapp 1997b: 324 n. 10. 

286 However, Dio, as we have seen, picks this up at other places in Or. 12. It is also 
present in Ps.-Aristotle, On the Cosmos 391b, 399a, 400b; see Betegh and Gregoric 
2014: 580—581. 

287 Pausanias 2.4.5. 

288 Cook 1925: 869 n. I. 

28 In Or. 43, the epithet корофоїос occurs in a series outlining the domains of Zeus 
(30). Just before that, Aristides has already pointed out that these domains include the 
mountain tops (TODTOV OVK дрфу &koebyovuot корофо!, 27). 
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keeps the traditional epithet but makes it clear that, in his list, корофолос 
should be taken in the sense of ‘leader of the chorus’ by adding a genitive 
modifier. The sense in which he uses корофоїос, then, brings him closer 
to Dio (Or. 12.34) than to the traditional lists of epithets. However, this 
terminology in itself does not alienate Maximus from Platonism in gen- 
eral or Plutarch in particular. 

So the question remains as to what kind of cosmic festival Zeus is 
organising exactly. Trapp has noted that there 1s a tension in this ora- 
tion between a Platonic and a Stoic concept of god.?? O’Brien and Rey- 
dams-Schils have elaborated this point, and there is no need for me to 
remake it now.?! Maximus’ stance results in a cosmic festival that is 
closer to Dio's than to Plutarch's. Zeus’ vodc pervades every last bit of 
nature (ёлі 1&oac ге куодџеуос фосє1с) and orders everything by only 
lightly touching it (t&v косцеї ótov ду глофђоттол). Maximus’ brand of 
demiurgy, like Dio's and unlike Plutarch's, has no need for transcendent 
forms or a mediating soul.??? 

Moreover — and this is an aspect that was only implicitly present in 
Dio - this pervasive take on demiurgy means that there can be no real 
evil. This is where Maximus consciously runs into trouble. To enquire 
about the good, we did not need to imitate the Oempoi: the answer was 
right there before our eyes (олодауоџгуођс, орфутос), and we could be 
certain in our knowledge of the demiurge (ovviévtac, eióóvac). But where 
does evil come from? Maximus distinguishes two causes. The second, 
which Maximus is still discussing when our text of the speech breaks off, 
is the liberty of the human soul to choose vice over virtue (Or. 41.5). The 
first cause of evil is more problematic from a Platonic perspective: the 
demiurge's work has some inevitable side effects. Maximus is bent on 
maintaining that the demiurge is not to blame for these inconveniences: 


Hyntéov [...] eivai 8& tadta tfj; тоб GAOv бушооруас Фолер туйс 
üvaykaíag Kai émouévag Mvosic. à бё т|иєїс KaAODUEV кока кої 
фбдорас, Kai ¿pois дбороцеда, taðta ó теху тус коле! соттрісу TOD 


2% Trapp 19976: 322. Cf. already Hobein 1895: 29; Soury 1942a: 57—76. Szarmach 
1985: 60–62, as usual, denies the philosophical value of this oration (cf. similarly Puigga- 
li 1983: 309); I agree with the criticism of her general approach in Lauwers 2015: 132. 

?! O’Brien 2015: 120-124; Reydams-Schils 2017a. I am more sympathetic to Rey- 
dams-Schils’ approach, which acknowledges Maximus’ creativity, while O’Brien em- 
braces the traditional picture of Maximus as a superficial Halbphilosoph (cf. Szarmach 
1983; 1985: 13—44) and finds him useful just because he lacks originality. Regardless, their 
conclusions are compatible. 

?? Tn general, Plato’s theory of forms plays a small role in Maximus’ Platonism; see 
Trapp 1997b: xxvil. 
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ÓAov- HEAEL yàp ATH TOD бо), то SE рёрос @у@үктү какођобол олер 
то? бо). (Or. 41.4) 


[W]e must believe [...] that those effects are so to speak the necessary 
and natural consequences of the crafting of the whole. What we call 
evil and ruin, the things we lament over, the craftsman calls the pres- 
ervation of the whole. His concern is precisely for the whole, and it is 
necessary for the part to suffer in the interests of that whole. 


Cosmic evil, which should be distinguished from moral evil, turns out 
not to be really evil at all. Rather, it is a concomitant of the providential 
concern for the whole.?? All this has at the very least a Stoic whiff (cf. 
De comm. not. 1065a—1066d for Plutarch's criticism), although much of 
that can in turn be traced back to a Stoicising interpretation of the Timae- 
us. What should interest us here 15 how incompatible Maximus’ view is 
with Plutarch's interpretation of the Timaeus. According to Plutarch, one 
simply cannot explain the existence of evil by only assuming a blame- 
less demiurge and matter without quality (De an. procr. 1015b).?°> This is 
why he brings in the irrational soul. For Maximus this was not an option, 
since his cosmic festival has an all-pervasive demiurge. Although, then, 
Maximus is certainly more Platonic than Dio, the conclusion is the same 
for both Second Sophistic versions of the cosmic festival: they are to 
some extent coloured by Stoic tendencies, and as such they differ from 
Plutarch's version.” 


?3 Or. 5, however, seems to offer a different solution to the problem of evil; see Soury 
19424: 15—38; Van der Horst 1996; Timotin 2016; cf. also Or. 13.5, 8—9. 

29% Cf. e.g. LS 54Q-U with Algra 2003: 170-172. On Maximus’ use of Tim., see O'Brien 
2015: 118: Maximus ‘mainly expounds the metaphysics of the Timaeus in an engaging 
literary fashion, rather than developing the philosophical issues involved’; Fauquier and 
Pérez-Jean 2016a: 17: ‘[L]a réference au Timée reste toujours en filigrane, comme chez 
nombre de platoniciens de cette époque, derriére cette représentation cosmologique et 
guide aussi les interprétations allégoriques d'Homére' (cf. Fauquier 2016: 145). For this 
last point, the paramount importance of Homer for Maximus' philosophy and his as- 
similation of Homeric and Platonic thought, see esp. Or. 4, 17, and 26; cf. Kindstrand 
1973: 45—71, 163-186; Szarmach 1985: 45-51; Campos Daroca and López Cruces 2006; 
Lauwers 2015: 202—212; Saudelli 2016; Daouti 2016. 

?5 Cf. the anti-Stoic criticism of Numenius fr. 52.44-64 (= B-S 4R). We have seen ear- 
Пет (p. 133) how cotnpía of the whole, which Maximus invokes, involves an explanation 
of evil that is separate from the demiurge. 

26 Maximus, however, exhibits a more strictly Platonic cosmology, especially in Or. 
II (see Soury 19424: 57—76; Fauquier 2016); cf. also Or. 2.10 (which can be fruitfully com- 
pared to Dio's Or. 12); Or. 10.9. Dio, on the other hand, can be found sketching an even 
more strictly Stoic cosmology in Or. 36. 
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4. Concluding remarks 


Let us, by way of conclusion, retrace our steps through this chapter and 
tie it together by connecting the cosmic festivals of Plutarch, Maximus, 
and Dio with what had preceded. By comparing the cosmos to a temple 
and life to a festival, Plutarch bought into an image that had a long histo- 
ry and a great appeal across various schools. Epicureans, obviously, did 
not want a piece of it. The Epicurean in Cicero’s On the Nature of the 
Gods (1.22), for instance, even ridicules the idea of having god decorat- 
ing the heavens like an aedile adorning the city before a festival. For the 
Stoics, on the other hand, it was understandably a favourite. Staying with 
On the Nature of the Gods (2.104, 140, 155), we find the Stoic interlocutor 
more than once boasting the spectaculum of the heavenly bodies.? This 
long history and great appeal did not turn the image into a dead meta- 
phor. In fact, it became an adaptable way of communicating how specific 
cosmological views relate to life and how to live it. 

I have tried to bring out the specificity of Plutarch's version of the 
cosmic festival by introducing Dio Chrysostom and Maximus of Tyre 
as foils. There are important similarities between these accounts. First 
and foremost, the general acceptance of the image of the cosmic festival 
lumps the three intellectuals together against, most notably, the Epicure- 
ans. Moreover, they all use festival imagery to advocate a more or less 
inclusive and worldly brand of philosophy, in which беерта and mpaéic 
are combined — necessarily so, according to Plutarch, given the human 
and cosmic condition. These similarities, however, should not obscure 
the fundamental difference between Plutarch and these other intellectu- 
als: Plutarch's insistence on the transcendence of the intelligible.” By 
giving the heavenly bodies the function of symbolic cult statues rather 
than comparing them to priests in the initiatory ritual (Dio), Plutarch 
expresses the view, which he explicitly attributes to Plato, that sensibles 
are imitations of intelligibles (оісӨцтй pyuńuata уођтем, De trang. an. 
4779). 

The most important advantage of this view is that Plutarch can cheer- 
fully accept the existence of evil. And that is what On Tranquillity of 
Mind is all about. Plutarch’s explanation of evil becomes possible by 
distancing the sensibles from the demiurge more than Dio and Maximus 
are prepared to do. How exactly evil can creep in through that crack is 
not really explained in On Tranquillity of Mind, although the paragraph 


297 See Festugiére 1949: 233—238; Follieri 1997; De Nicola 2006 for further selections 
of material. 

2% Т do not detect, unlike Kidd in Kidd and Waterfield 1992: 209, the ‘strong odour of 
Stoicism' in Plutarch's version of the cosmic temple. On anti-Stoic elements in De tranq. 
an. in general, and especially in § 15, see Babut 19696: 97—102. 
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on dualism (§ 15) offers a rudimentary account of what Plutarch explains 
in a more technical fashion elsewhere. The evil-causing principle that is 
brought up there ultimately points to the irrational part of the soul, which 
is a necessary part of the cosmos, since without it, there would be no 
movement, as we have seen when tying the combination of 0gopía and 
npü£ic to the cosmic condition (De an. procr. 1025f). This irrational soul, 
then, is tacitly present even in the optimistic finale of On Tranquillity of 
Mind, where the àyóXpoca are said to have an innate principle of motion 
(ёрфотоу оруђу Cots [...] Kai ktvrjoeoG, 477c). In Plutarch's view, this 
principle cannot be traced back to the intelligible model, but it must point 
to irrational soul.??? 

Plutarch's dualism, then — and on this point, I disagree with Hirsch-Lui- 
pold?? — does not contrast with the optimistic view that the festival im- 
agery expresses. On the contrary, the comparison with Dio and Maximus 
has suggested that dualism is the key to this optimistic view by allowing 
for the existence of evil without accusing god of being the source of it. 
The end of the Charidemus might show where a Platonist like Plutarch 
might have found the Stoics running into trouble.*°! After Charidemus’ 
magnificent and highly optimistic cosmic festival, the character Dio's 
first word is nanai. He confesses not to be able to console either Charide- 
mus' family or even himself (Or. 30.45). The Charidemus does not end 
in triumph. The cosmic festival has not proved to be an effective conso- 
lation. Perhaps this is partly because evil has not been explained, while 
Charidemus’ death puts it front and centre. We do not know how Max- 
imus’ oration on evil (Or. 41) ends, but he does admit that evil is much 


2% Cf. Dean. procr. 1026d, where the irrational part of the human soul is called, with a 
reference to РІ., Phdr. 237d (cf. Quaest. сопу 9.14.7464), ‘an innate desire for pleasures’ 
(&uOvptav Eugvtov ђдоуфу), while the rational part is said to come from the superior, 
intelligible principle; cf. the сорфотос £mOvpía from РЇ. 272e (De an. procr. 1015a; see 
chapter 1.4). 

3 Hirsch-Luipold 2002: 171 n. 37: ‘Merkwiirdigerweise wurde gerade diese Schrift 
[i.e. De trang. an.] verschiedentlich als Beleg für den Dualismus Plutarchs angeführt. 
Die gesamte Pointe der Schrift liegt aber, wie dies die [...] SchluBpassage besonders klar 
erkennen läßt, in einer ausgesprochen bejahenden Welsicht, die mit dem dualistischen 
Sicht der Welt al seiner gefallenen Schópfung, wie sie in der hermetischen Literatur vor- 
herrscht, nicht übereingeht'; cf. also Heinze 1890: 500—501, who argues that the dualistic 
part of De tranq. an. is a misfit, and Pohlenz 1905: 284, who considers the dualistic 
passage as proof that Plutarch's source *kann nicht die Überzeugung zum Dogma gehabt 
haben, daf es ein absolut wertvolles Gut gebe' and goes on to identify this source as 
Epicurean (rejecting the then-prevailing identifications of the source as Stoic). I do not 
claim that Plutarch's dualism is the same as the dualism of Hermetism. My point is that 
the final paragraph of De tranq. an. does not contrast with Plutarch's brand of dualism. 

301 Cf, Moles 2000: 196, 208. 
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harder to explain than good. One might say – and a Stoic or Stoicising 
Platonist probably would say — that Plutarch took the easy way out by 
adopting a dualistic world view. But since he endorsed the premises that 
(1) the demiurge is good, (2) matter is without quality, and (3) evil is real 
and not somehow imagined, this seemed logically the only way out (cf. 
De ап. procr. 1015b—c).?? The Stoicising version of the cosmic festival 
set a high bar to clear. I imagine that Plutarch would have regarded it as 
naive at best (cf. De an. procr. 1015b) and blasphemous at worst (cf. De 
Stoic. rep. 1049f-1051a; De comm. not. 1065e—-1066a).°™ 

By looking back at the dualistic passage (8 15) from the vantage point 
of the finale (8 20), which finally allows us to throw the intelligible realm 
into the mix, we can thus clarify its relevance to the cosmological ethics 
of On Tranquillity of Mind. The same goes for the passage on memo- 
ry (§ 14). I pointed out earlier that both human and cosmic life include 
memory of the sensibles, which is part of the faculty of discernment that 
depends on the faculty of movement. Although this moves beyond the 
scope of On Tranquillity of Mind, we can ask now what role memory of 
the intelligible forms plays in human and cosmic life. Again there is 
a correspondence between the two levels. The life of the cosmos does 
not only depend on the memory of sensibles, but also on the memo- 
ry of its model. This becomes clear when, in On the Generation of the 
Soul (1026e-f; cf. ror5d), Plutarch draws on the myth of Plato's States- 
man (273c) to point out that there were and will be moments in history 
when the cosmic soul is affected by ‘forgetfulness of what is proper to it’ 
(Ahang [.. .| Tod oike(ov, 10266; see p. 58). This forgetfulness disrupts the 
cosmic movement, which is only recovered when the cosmic soul looks 
up at ће ларадгтуца (1026f).5 A similar risk occurs in human life, as 
Plutarch stresses particularly in the Dialogue on Love, where the sensible 
can ‘dazzle our memory’ (éxaAnttew [...] Tv uvńunv, 764e-f) while the 
intelligible can rekindle it through бубџутстс (765b). This йуанутуо1с, 


?? Eventually, the Neoplatonist Proclus will come up with a new solution; cf. Op- 
somer and Steel 2003: 10—31. 

?9 Cf. Babut 1969b: 363 who aptly points out the contrast ‘entre le pessimisme moral 
des Stoiciens, associé à un optimisme métaphysique, et l'optimisme de Plutarque sur 
l'homme, qui se conjugue avec le pessimisme de sa vision du monde’. 

304 Cf. PL, РАБ. 34b for the distinction between memory of perception and memory 
of a piece of knowledge (uvńunv sit’ олодђовос eit’ падуцатос). 

?5 Plutarch thus differs from modern interpreters of Tim. (p. 201 n. 116) by regard- 
ing discernment and motivity both as primary faculties of the cosmic soul. Discernment 
depends on movement, as modern interpreters stress, but movement also depends on 
discernment. 

3% Knowledge of the intelligibles is also a central feature of the Віос of the highest 
god: ‘[I]f His knowledge and meditation on the nature of Existence should be taken 
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indeed, depends on the picture painted at the end of On Tranquillity of 
Mind, which presents sensibles as images of the intelligibles. 

Memory and dualism turned out to be important assets in the human 
struggle against тоуту. The reference to the intelligible realm at the end 
of On Tranquillity of Mind only heightens the value of these assets. We 
have seen how the world view of On Tranquillity of Mind also under- 
lies the Consolation to My Wife and On Exile. The same goes for other 
Plutarchan works of practical ethics as well as rhetorical works. Dualistic 
elements occur, albeit rather lightheartedly, in works such as On Talka- 
tiveness (506f—-507a) and On Flatterers and Friends (61d—e). In the short 
rhetorical works On Chance, Is Vice Sufficient to Cause Unhappiness?, 
On Virtue and Vice, Can Virtue Be Taught?, and Are the Affections of the 
Soul Worse Than Those ој the Body?, Plutarch is obsessed with тоу, and 
he consistently contrasts it with virtue.??? 

Although On Tranquillity of Mind — and this is even more the case 
for the other works I have just mentioned — contains little technical phi- 
losophy, I hope to have shown in this chapter that the world view that 
emerges from this work can be backed up by Plutarch’s more theoreti- 
cal endeavours and that this world view has real practical consequences. 


away, then, to my mind, His immortality is not living, but a mere lapse of time’ (tod бё 
ylyvookew тй бута Kai фроугћу афолредеутос, où tov GAAG ypóvov eivai тђу àOavaoíav, 
De Is. et Os. 351e; cf. Ad princ. iner. 781a). On this passage from De Is. et Os., and par- 
ticularly on the problematic bit that comes right before the sentence to which I refer, see 
Roskam 2015b. ‘Lapse of time’ is an appropriate translation, since хроуос seems to be 
used in that colloquial sense here. Humans are given a share in knowledge of the intelli- 
gible (351d) and should thus also be expected to pursue this in order to have a Bioc and not 
merely experience lapse of time (for a similar opposition of ypóvogc and рос, albeit with- 
in a different ontological framework, see Arist., EN r.11.1101a14-19 with Horn 2009: 123- 
124). For humans and the cosmos, as we have seen, both memory of the intelligibles and 
memory of the sensibles contribute to turning mere lapse of time into Bioc. Does the same 
thing go for the highest god? This is not likely. The idea expressed by Ammonius in De 
E that god is кот’ ovdéva хроуоу (393a; cf. Whittaker 1969) is unescapable in Plutarch’s 
world view. Unlike human ос, transcendent Biog is not in time. While human life should 
be not merely lapse of time, transcendent life is not lapse of time. Speaking of memory in 
the case of the transcendent, then, would be meaningless. 

307 On the parallels in these works with De trang. an., see Siefert 1896: 89—119. I do 
not want to claim, of course, that Plutarch's use of rhetoric is limited to what I call here 
his rhetorical works. Martin 2001 gives a good impression of the pervasiveness of rhet- 
oric in Plutarch's works (cf. also Wardman 1974: 221—224), and I would even go a step 
further than he is willing to go by contesting his characterisation of works such as De an. 
procr. as ‘non-rhetorical’: one only has to read the carefully constructed first sentence of 
De an. procr. (1012b) to see that rhetorical techniques are anything but absent there (cf. 
p. 120 n. 73). 
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The reader of On Tranquillity of Mind will, ideally, come to realise that 
we do not need rose-tinted glasses to view the world, since the world is 
already rose (or whatever colour we would prefer the world to be). And 
life does not give us lemons, so we do not need to make lemonade to get 
by. Rather, life turns out to be like a box of chocolates: we never know 
what we are going to get, but we can be sure that most of it is going to 
be pretty good. 

Now that we have learned about the correct world view at the end 
of On Tranquillity of Mind, we can see what was wrong with the faulty 
world views of Alexander, Agamemnon, and Phaethon, which were pre- 
sented in the «piotc. Positing an infinite number of worlds, as Alexander 
did following his teacher, is flat out incompatible with Platonic provi- 
dence (cf. also e.g. De def. or. 423c). Thinking that bad things are caused 
by Zeus, as Agamemnon did, is blasphemous and effectively rejected by 
dualism (cf. also e.g. De aud. poet. 23d—24c; De sup. 168a—b). Attempt- 
ing to become a god, as Phaethon did, disregards the human condition 
and, more generally, the distinction between the sensible and the intelli- 
gible, through a completely mistaken view of ópoítoo1g 020 (cf. also e.g. 
De sera пит. 5504-е). What does Plutarch’s On Tranquillity of Mind 
have to offer? A decent view of the cosmos that will not allow these 
threats to еобоша to present themselves. Only within that framework can 
humans truly ‘acquiesce in the present without fault-finding, remember 
the past with thankfulness, and meet the future without fear or suspi- 
стоп, with their hopes cheerful and bright’ (kai toig mapodow @нёилттос 
ovvoícovtat kai тфу угуомотеу EDYAPIOTMS LVNLOVEDOODOL kai прос 
TO Холом thew trjv EAntoa Kai фолороу Éyovtec абефс Kai дуололтос 
mpooacovow, De trang. an. 477f). With these words, which recall the 
themes of the external synthesis, memory, and dualism, the work ends. 
Once he has followed the advice from On Tranquillity of Mind all the 
way through to the end — and has grasped the ethical framework of Pla- 
tonic cosmology — Paccius will be ready for what he had prematurely 
asked of Plutarch: detailed exegesis of Plato’s Timaeus. 


Chapter 6 
Dialogue on Love 


In his Concluding Unscientific Postscript (1846), Kierkegaard — or rather 
Kierkegaard wearing the mask of Johannes Climacus, the name under 
which the work was published — discusses the relation between think- 
er and truth. This relation is a problematic one for Kierkegaard, who 
stresses the thinker’s subjectivity. The thinker is existing, that is, they are 
constantly coming to be. The thinker’s stance towards unchanging truth 
must be one of constant striving — a stance, indeed, of love:! 


This feature of existence calls to mind the Greek conception of Eros 
that we find in the Symposium, and which Plutarch correctly ex- 
plains in his work on Isis and Osiris ($ 57 [1.e. 374c—e]). The paral- 
lel between Isis, Osiris and Typhon does not concern me, but when 
Plutarch reminds us that Hesiod took Chaos, Earth, Tartarus and Love 
to be cosmic principles, to recall Plato in this connection is very apt. 
For love here evidently means existence, or that by virtue of which 
life in its entirety is the life that synthesizes the infinite and the finite. 
According to Plato, Poverty and Wealth begot Eros, whose nature was 
made of both. But what is existence? Existence is that child born of 
the infinite and the finite, the eternal and the temporal, and is there- 
fore constantly striving. This was how Socrates saw it: that is why 
love is constantly striving, i.e., the thinking subject is existing.’ 


The distance in space, time, and thought between a nineteenth-century 
Christian subjectivist from Denmark and a second-century Platonist from 


' Throughout this chapter, I will use the terms ‘love’, ‘Love’, ‘eros’, and ‘Eros’ in- 
terchangeably. Similarly, in Greek, I am programmatically uninterested in the difference 
between ёрос апа "Ерос. I concur with the many scholars who have pointed out that 
‘love’ is not an adequate translation of the word ёрос (e.g. Vlastos 1981: 4 n. 4; Sheffield 
2012: 122-123), but for want of a better translation and for the sake of readability and 
convenience, I sometimes stick to it. As for the capitalisation, which is usually the way of 
distinguishing between the divinity (Eros) and the human passion (eros), I prefer to leave 
Plutarch and other Greek authors, who in their writing simply did not have the distinction 
between lower and upper case, on the playing field created by this non-distinction and 
deal with it through interpretation rather than through writing convention. 

? Tr. Hannay 2009: 78 
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Chaeronea is vast, to be sure? Nevertheless, this chapter will be, in a 
way, a comment on the issues raised in this passage. First of all, it should 
give us pause that Kierkegaard chose to mention Plutarch's On Isis and 
Osiris.^ As he admits himself, the Egyptian parallels that form the topic 
of that treatise are not what he 1s after. Why, then, does he not cite Pla- 
to's Symposium directly?’ In the end, all he needs for his argument is 
Socrates’ (or Diotima's) conception of Eros as the child of Poverty and 
Wealth. Eros' position between infinite and finite accounts for the plight 
of the existing, subjective, constantly striving thinker. Apparently, then, 
grasping the reference to the Symposium does not exhaust the meaning 
of this passage.* The detour via Plutarch is certainly a challenge for our 
understanding of Kierkegaard, since it adds the conception of love as a 
cosmic principle, thus drawing in an objective, universal dimension that 
Kierkegaard generally tries to avoid and Jeopardising, it seems, genuine 
love between individuals. In ancient thought, the connection between 
cosmic principles and what Kierkegaard calls existence does not present 
itself in the guise of objectivism versus subjectivism, but it presents itself 
nonetheless. How should we understand this connection? 


? [rina 2010 stresses the importance of Plutarch for Kierkegaard and offers a wealth 
of material, but deals mainly (though not exclusively) with the Lives. Tellingly, the edi- 
tors of the volume in which the study appeared include the Plutarch chapter under ‘poets, 
dramatists, and historians’ instead of under ‘Greek philosophers’. 

^ For the works of Plutarch in Kierkegaard's library, see Rohde 1967 entries 1172— 
1200 (and appendix П.51): Kierkegaard possessed the Tauchnitz editions of the Lives 
and the Moralia, the first five (out of nine) volumes of Kaltwasser's German translation 
of the Moralia, five volumes of the translation of Plutarch's works that appeared in the 
series Griechische Prosaiker in neuen Uebersetzung, and two partial Danish translations 
of the Lives. Kierkegaard’s direct acquaintance with Plutarch’s De Js. et Os. is also clear 
from another passage in Concluding Unscientific Postscript (Hannay 2009: 93), where 
Kierkegaard elegantly sneaks a reference to Plutarch's treatise into a discussion of his 
contemporary and anti-Hegelian ally Trendelenburg. 

? Kierkegaard was thoroughly acquainted with and influenced by Symp. (see Furtak 
2010a for an excellent discussion), even to the extent of imitating it in the first part of 
Stages on Life s Way, so the detour is certainly not due to lack of knowledge of Plato’s 
work. Kierkegaard possessed, apart from several translations of separate dialogues, a 
copy of Ast's Greek edition of Plato's works, in which he made annotations, as well 
as Schleiermacher's German translation, and Heise's Danish translation of selected dia- 
logues, including Symp. See entries 1144—1171 (and appendix I.174-181) in Rohde 1967 for 
Plato's works in Kierkegaard's library. 

€ Contra Carlisle 2010: 184 and Howland 2010: 126, who, in their comments on this 
passage, rightly point to the importance of Symp. but do not even mention that Symp. 
figures within a reference to Plutarch in this case. 
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Let us start by going to the source, that is, to Plutarch and his associa- 
tion of Hesiod’s Theogony and Plato’s Symposium in On Isis and Osiris: 


ddée1e б” ду tows Kai о 'Hoíoóog tà лрфта лбутоу Хаос Kai riv 
kai Тартароу коі "Ерета лофу ооу ётёрас Aappóávew архас, 
OAAG тоотас` <єї> ye бђ TOV дуоџолоу TH џем "Iotót то тўс rs, 
tQ ©’ Ooípiót то тоб "Еротос, TH бё Тофу то Tod Тартарођ 
џеталац омоутес тос алод(доџеу то yàp Хаос бокєї хорау луд, код 
tónov TOD лаутос олотідгсдол. лроскалатол бё Kai TOV ПАдлоуос 
бросүёлос та лрауџата. uo0ov, бу LwKpatys £v Xopnooto лєрї тйс 
то? "Еротос yevéogoc ЛӨ, TH Пемгау Aéyov tékvov ógopévrv TO 
Поро кодеодоут ларокладђуод код кођоосау ¿č avtod текеју TOV 
"Epota фосғ1 шктоу бута Kai лоутоболоу, бте бй лолрос uèv бүабо® 
Kai GOMOD кої лботу о0тбркохс, ртрос 6' ёртубуоо Kai алорођ 
кої ду буделом dei уМмухоџеупс Etépov Kai nepi ётєроу Ммларођотс 
угугупигуоу. ó yap Порос où% étepdc Eott TOD лротос ёрото? Kai 
ефетођ Kai TeAsiov Kai abtópkoucg: Heviav бё туђу Ünv лросетеу 
&v6gà uèv oðoav adTHV KAO’ ёоотђу TOD dyo000, nàmpoupuévnv ё’ ол' 
avdtod кої лобдођоау еі Kai иєтоА@нр@уоосау. ó бё yevópevog Ek 
тобтоу кбоџос kai ‘Орос оюк бїбїос OS’ ёлабђс ооё’ йёфдартос, GAA’ 
GELYEVI]S OV LNYAVATAL tais тфу лодфу ретоВолоїс Kai лертодотс dci 
уёос код ипоелоте фдартоонеуос Siapévetv. (De Is. et Os. 374c-€) 


It might appear that Hesiod, in making the very first things of all to be 
Chaos and Earth and Tartarus and Love, did not accept any other ori- 
gins but only these, if we transfer the names somewhat and assign to 
Isis the name of Earth and to Osiris the name of Love and to Typhon the 
name of Tartarus; for the poet seems to place Chaos at the bottom as a 
sort of region that serves as a resting-place for the Universe. This sub- 
ject seems in some wise to call up the myth of Plato, which Socrates in 
the Symposium gives at some length in regard to the birth of Love, say- 
ing that Poverty, wishing for children, insinuated herself beside Plenty 
while he was asleep, and having become pregnant by him, gave birth 
to Love, who is of a mixed and utterly variable nature, inasmuch as 
he is the son of a father who is good and wise and self-sufficient in all 
things, but of a mother who is helpless and without means and because 
of want always clinging close to another and always importunate over 
another. For Plenty is none other than the first beloved and desired, the 
perfect and self-sufficient; and Plato calls raw material Poverty, utterly 
lacking of herself in the Good, but being filled from him and always 
yearning for him and sharing with him. The World, or Horus, which is 
born of these, is not eternal nor unaffected nor imperishable, but, being 
ever reborn, contrives to remain always young and never subject to 
destruction in the changes and cycles of events. 
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As it turns out, this passage is not only problematic from Kierkegaard’s 
perspective. Plutarch, too, runs into trouble. How can Eros be Osiris and 
his son Horus at the same time? How can Eros be one of та npõta лбутоу 
if what follows 15 a story лєрї тїс то? "Еротос yevéogoc? How can the 
Eros praised by Socrates in the Symposium be compared to the cosmic 
Eros from Hesiod's Theogony? It is true enough that, with Phaedrus, 
the first of the speakers in Plato's Symposium, the praise of Eros begins 
in a Hesiodic vein: Phaedrus quotes the verses in which Hesiod places 
Eros at the very beginning of all things (Theog. 116—120 omitting 118). 
As far as he is concerned, the fact that ‘the parents of Love have no 
place in poetry or legend’ (уоуђс yàp "Еротос̧ ott’ ғісіу ote А&үоуто1 
Ол’ оодеуос OUTE iSIMTOV OTE ZOINTOD) accounts for his supreme great- 
ness (Symp. 178a—b). The next two speakers pick up this theme of cosmic 
love. Pausanias starts from the culturally accepted observation that there 
are two Aphrodites (the one the daughter of Uranus, the other the daugh- 
ter of Zeus and Dione)’ to postulate two corresponding Erotes: Common 
Eros ("Ерос II&vónpoc) and Heavenly Eros ("Ерос Ођрдмтос) (180d-e). 
Eryximachus in turn draws on his expertise in Hippocratic medicine to 
develop Pausanias' notion of Heavenly Eros. He adds that love is not 
merely a human matter but that it pervades and steers the whole cosmos 
by fostering harmony (Symp. 186a—b; 188a—d). In short, Hesiod's cosmic 
love seems well served by the first three speeches of the Symposium. 
However, when, after two more speeches, Socrates adds his contribution, 
he criticises the earlier speeches for not caring about truth (198d—199a). 
His own speech portrays Eros as the ugly, needy child of Poros and Pe- 
nia. Where, then, does Plutarch get the nerve to draw Hesiod’s Eros, 
mighty and parentless as he is, back in? 

In this chapter, I turn to Plutarch’s Dialogue on Love in search of 
answers to these questions. I argue that Plutarch uses cosmic imagery to 
develop an interpretation of Platonic love that attaches a surprisingly sig- 
nificant and persistent importance to the bodily. The first section serves 
as a further clarification of what is at stake here. By focusing on the 
first major part of the dialogue, I point to a challenge that the advocate 
of Platonic love has to face when engaging, as Plutarch does, with rival 
philosophical viewpoints: what value, if any, can the Platonist attach to 
the bodily aspects of love? Can Platonic love include something like Pla- 
tonic sex? This issue will be explored through a discussion of three pas- 
sages in the dialogue that draw on cosmology. The first (755e—757a) boils 
down to a miniature doxography of the cosmic function of the god Eros, 
which can be contrasted with the erotic chaos evoked by Plutarch’s ref- 
erences to Euripides’ Hippolytus. Then I turn to the comparison between 
Eros and the sun (764a—766b). As opposed to earlier interpretations, I 


7 Cf. Xenophon, Symp. 8.9—10; Pausanias 8.32; 9.16. 
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argue that Plutarch does not reject this comparison but that he uses it to 
develop an ethics of human love that critically refers to Plato’s image of 
the cave. The final passage (770a-b) brings the cosmic and the human 
perspective together and affirms the importance of cosmic imagery for 
understanding human love. 


1. The Platonist and the body 


\лоуйс yàp ёрота ллаттоутод [sc. ої Хокротіко!] kai то TOD офуатос 
EVHOPOHOV aióo0pevot MUEiv аретђс колоботу о0то?с грастас. EQ’ 
oic LOL MOAAGKIC KayxaCew елеруетал. (Pseudo-Lucian, Affairs of the 
Heart 23) 


For they [i.e. the disciples of Socrates] affect a love for the soul and, 
being ashamed to pay court to bodily beauty, call themselves lovers 
of virtue. This often tempts me to cackle with laughter. 


In the Pseudo-Lucianic dialogue Affairs of the Heart, the report of a heat- 
ed discussion between a proponent of heterosexual love and a defender 
of homosexual Томе,“ Socrates’ pupils — and Plato is addressed as the 
main proponent (24) — receive a scolding from the former. The follow- 
ers of Socrates claim to love the soul just because they are ashamed to 
admit that what they really love is the body of a boy.’ At the beginning 
of Plutarch's Dialogue on Love, the same argument is made in a similar 
context. In this work, Plutarch casts his son Autobulus as the reporter of 
events that happened before his birth, shortly after Plutarch's marriage." 
At the time, Plutarch and his new bride found themselves in Thespiae to 


* This one-line summary should be nuanced and put in the context of ancient sexu- 
ality. See, e.g. Jope 2011. I use the terms ‘heterosexual love/sex' and ‘homosexual love/ 
sex' in a strictly etymological sense to indicate love/sex between members of different 
sexes and love/sex between two members of the same sex respectively; it should be kept 
in mind, however, that there are vast differences between our modern-day concepts of 
heterosexuality and homosexuality and the Ancient Greek ‘equivalents’ (if they can be 
called even that); see esp. Halperin 1990. 

? Lucian ridicules Socratic philosophy in a similar way in his Philosophies for Sale 
(15). Asked after his specialty, the Socratic philosopher for sale promptly mentions mat- 
ters of love (ta гретпка.). When the prospective buyer is not quite convinced that this 
specialty has merit in an educational context, the philosopher clarifies: коі yap ov тфу 
сорбтоу EPAOTIS siu, туђу yoyrv бё NyOdpLAL колуу (‘It is not the body I love, it is the 
soul that I hold beautiful’). The buyer does not buy this. 

10 Discussions of this dialogue in general include Brenk 1989; Goldhill 1995: 144-161; 
Rist 2001; Frazier 2005a; Górgemanns 2011a. Cf. also Foucault 1984: 220—242. 
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sacrifice to Eros, whose festival the locals were celebrating. The talk of 
the town was a love affair between the young Bacchon and Ismenodora, 
a widow. Plutarch, hanging out with friends on the Helicon, soon became 
involved in a discussion between supporters and opponents of a marriage 
between the two. The first turn this discussion takes is a comparison of 
the merits of homosexual and heterosexual love. In the same vein as the 
Pseudo-Lucianic version, Daphnaeus replies to Protogenes’ rejection of 
heterosexual love in favour of homosexual love by stating that 


ођтос [sc. 6 лолбікос pwc] 6' @рувїтол тђу ђдоуђу; aicyóveta үйр 
kai фоВеїтол: dei SE tivos голреле!оис алтоџгуф колбу код MPaiwv: 
лрбфавс OdV Quia Kai аретђ. коуієтол 51) kai yoypoAovtet kai тйс 
Оофрдс оїрет kai філософгїу фот кој ooqopoveiv EEW 610 TOV vóuov: 
cita уоктор коі KAO’ Houxiav “yADKET’ олфра фолакос EKAEAOTOTOC’. 
(Amat. 752a) 


Boy-love denies pleasure; that is because it is ashamed and afraid. 
It needs a fair pretext for approaching the young and beautiful, so it 
pretends friendship and virtue. It covers itself with the sand of the 
wrestling-floor, it takes cold baths, it plays the highbrow and publicly 
proclaims that it is a philosopher and disciplined on the outside — be- 
cause of the law. But when night comes and all is quiet ‘sweet is the 
harvest when the guard’s away’ [ТУСЕ ad. fr. 403]. 


Both Pseudo-Lucian’s character and Plutarch’s Daphnaeus assume that 
the philosopher is a hypocrite in erotic matters: their love for the virtuous 
soul is an excuse (л\^бттоутол, голреле!ис, лрофастс) rooted in shame 
(aióobpevot, aioydvetat, форетол) for bodily desire. The point is not 
that philosophers should live up to their belief that bodily desires should 
not be part of love. Quite the contrary, as far as the Pseudo-Lucianic 
speaker is concerned.''! Daphnaeus, for his part, goes on to say that, if 
there is really no sexual aspect in the homosexual relation (that is, if the 
philosopher unexpectedly turns out not to be a hypocrite after all), it is 
even more outrageous. He presents us with a dichotomy that, although it 
seems unsound,” will be important for the interpretation of the dialogue: 


et 6’, @с qnoi IIpotoyévng, оок ёстіу йфроб1їсїшу T лолокфу 
Kotvovía, лес "Ерос Éotv Афродтус р лароостс, fjv siànye 
Oepanevew ёк дефу кої лертелелу, тиште те pieréyew Kai доудиеос 
doov &ksívr| дату; ei d’ ott тс "Ерос yopic Афробітцс, Фолер 


! The rather raunchy remainder of his speech (25), on the pleasures of having sex with 
a woman, bears this out. 
? Thus Brenk 2000: 54. 
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нёӨт| yopic otvou лрос соктуоу ZOLA xai крућуоу, @карлоу ADTOD 
кої атећес TO торактікбу EOTL кої лађошоу Kai бдуікороу. (Amat. 
752a-b) 


If, on the one hand, as Protogenes maintains, there is no sexual part- 
nership in paederasty, how can there be any Eros without Aphrodite, 
whom it is his god-given function to serve and wait upon, as well as to 
receive such portion of honour and power as she bestows? But if, on 
the other, there is an Eros without Aphrodite, then it is like drunken- 
ness without wine, brought on by a brew of figs and barley. No fruit, 
no fulfilment comes of the passion; it is cloying and quickly wearied. 


If philosophical types like Protogenes are not lying about abstaining 
from sex in paederastic relations, there are two options: (1) there is no 
love, since Eros (love) is always accompanied by Aphrodite (sex),? or 
(2) there is some kind (тїс) of sexless love, which can only be described 
as pseudonymous and is clearly not endorsed by Daphnaeus.'* No mat- 
ter the outcome, love without a sexual component is scorned. 

The character Plutarch will soon join forces with Daphnaeus to defend 
heterosexual, more specifically conjugal love. His speeches later in the 
dialogue will revisit several of the points touched upon in this first de- 
fence: the connection between love (Eros) and sex (Aphrodite) (cf. 756e; 
759e-f; 768e), the relation of these concepts to their namesake divinities, 
and the distinction between love done right and love done wrong. That 
Plutarch turns out to be a соудікос (752c) of Daphnaeus will not come as 
a surprise for the reader who knows him as the loving husband from the 
Consolation to My Wife. Nevertheless, there is a philosophical problem 
here. In his rebuttal of body-shy philosophers, Daphnaeus does not men- 


З Whether Eros or Aphrodite takes precedence will be the subject of further dis- 
cussion (756e). Brenk 2000: 54 unnecessarily complicates the argument by assuming a 
‘mythological pun’ in the distinction between "Ерос (the god) and pog (which he incor- 
rectly takes to refer to sex). 

^ The first ei 8’ opposes the dichotomy to the previous assumption about Protogenes’ 
stance; the second si 8’ introduces the second leg of the dichotomy. The structure is as 
follows: (A) Protogenes is lying about abstaining from sex, or (B) Protogenes is not 
lying, in which case there is either (B.1) no ёрос or (B.2) a kind of pseudonymous грос. 
Goldhill 1995: 149 and Rist 2001: 562; 566 oversimplify this set of distinctions. Proto- 
genes has already referred to the possibility of a kind of love, which is called pwc but is 
not really грос (Epoxa [...] уодом, 750f; aANOwod [...] "Еротос, 750c; "Ерос ууђотос, 
751a — the last two examples imply by their adjectives that there is also a different kind). 
Protogenes' understanding of this pseudonymous love is different from that of Daphnae- 
us. Whereas Daphnaeus' pseudonymous love is love without sex, Protogenes' is exactly 
the opposite: ‘such a love is mere copulation’ (ouvovoía үйр о®тос 6 poc, 751b). 
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tion Socrates’ pupils, as does the rather more irreverent Pseudo-Lucianic 
character, but the issue remains: How will a Platonist defend sexuality 
while remaining a Platonist? Laughing off the problem might be an op- 
tion in a (Pseudo-)Lucianic world; in Plutarch’s rather more philosophi- 
cal world, it is not. 

This tension between textbook Platonic love for the soul and interest 
in the body is not just a Lucianic joke or a conceit of our all-too-modern 
view: it must have been very real for intellectuals like Plutarch.'^ Behind 
all the topoi of Maximus of Tyre’s orations on Socratic love (Or. 18—21),'° 
for instance, a genuine concern lurks: 


ovdév yàp ALTOS ALTO бџотос о LOKpAtNs грфу TH софроуођут 
кої о EKMANTTOWEVOS TODS калодс TH EAEYYOVTL тоос Ффроуас, о 
Avotov TOV гропкфу ауттејуос, о KpitoBovAov блтоџеуос, ó 
бло коупугоо) tfjg AAKiBiddov Hpac ларауудџеуос, о Харшопу 
тедулос. THs yàp бџота tadta PUocdga о; (Or. 18.5) 


There seems to be no comparison between Socrates when he is in 
love and Socrates when he is being chaste, between the Socrates who 
is bowled over by beautiful boys and the Socrates whose question- 
ing shows up fools, the Socrates who rivals Lysias in erotic skills, 
who battens on to Critobulus, who turns up fresh from hunting the 
beautiful Alcibiades, who is electrified by Charmides. How is all this 
consistent with the life of philosophy? 


Maximus, of course, does not leave it at that, determined as he is to 
defend Socrates (18.6). Masurius, the know-it-all Roman jurist from Ath- 
enaeus’ Learned Banqueters, is less committed to such a defence when 
talking about the Charmides: 


'S Nor, on the hand, is the uneasiness caused by this tension limited to antiquity, as 
Reeser 2016 shows when discussing the reception of Platonic love in the Renaissance. 

16 Szarmach 1982 (also in Szarmach 1985: 71-82) focuses on the overly topical char- 
acter of these four ёротікої Хоуот (cf. also Puiggali 1983: 392—399, who is even more 
severe in judging the value of Maximus' own contribution). Lauwers 2015: 217, who is, in 
general, rightly critical of Szarmach's approach (Lauwers 2015: 5; 132), seems to agree for 
once: ‘Maximus merely argues that Socrates’ love is fully compatible with philosophy, 
as he felt love for the good virtuous nature of the boys rather than for their bodies. While 
this point is quite evident and easy to make, Maximus' extensive discussion, spread out 
over four orations, indicates that [...] he seizes the opportunity to embellish his discourse 
with numerous poetic and philosophical commonplaces that divert him somewhat from 
the strict nature of Socrates’ love, and towards love in general.’ See, however, Trapp 
1990: 161—164 for a more charitable reading of these orations. 
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та б' ёутф Xapuiðn гувупфџата ёё ођтођ Tod SiaAdyov о Воолореуос 
ElOETAL. TOLL үйр ALTOV ёсоџфоуос MOTE HEV OKOTOSIVIOVTA код 
цебооскоџеуоу TH TOD лолдос Брет Kai утубџеуоу čģeðpov xoi 
кадалер veBpov оплолелтокота, Аёоутос вАкћ, Gua бё катафромећу 
Qnot тїс орос avtod. (Athenaeus 5.187e-f) 


[A]nyone who wants to can detect the contradictions in the Char- 
mides from the dialogue itself; because he represents Socrates incon- 
sistently, sometimes as dizzy and drunk with his love for the boy, and 
as out of his mind and like a fawn overcome by a powerful lion, while 
he claims at the same time that he felt contempt for the boy's beauty. 


Whereas Maximus is drawn to Plato, the passage from Athenaeus has 
an anti-Platonic tinge." Both authors agree, however, about the tension 
between Socrates’ interest in physical beauty and the Platonic party line 
that sex should not be part of the erotic equation. 

Given this intellectual context, how should we understand Plutarch's 
conviction that a loving relationship develops from a sexual experience 
(Amat. 751c-d) of which the function is not primarily procreational 
(769a—b) and that this bond is unlikely to hold if the sexual component 
is taken away (752c-d)? An important part of the explanation is that 
Plutarch, as so often, locates his own, Platonic position midway between 
the extreme poles of Stoicism and Epicureanism.'* Daphnaeus’ rebuttal 
of Protogenes’ praise of philosophical homosexuality, which claimed to 
be asexual, shows some similarities with Diadumenus’ criticism of the 
Stoic take on love in On Common Conceptions (1072f—-1073c), as Babut 
has pointed out.'? Diadumenus criticises the Stoics for giving the name 
‘love’ to a passionless experience, while ‘one <ought> to call “love” 
what all men and women understand and call by the name’ (ёрото ò’ 
ёбє1 KOAEIV Оу лаутес будролот kai nào уообо Kai OvondCovow, De 


17 At several points in his soliloquy, the character Masurius refers to Herodicus of 
Babylon, who wrote Against the Admirer of Socrates (Прос tov pUoowKpatny) and On 
Symposia (Пері соџлоотоу). The latter work argued in favour of Homeric symposia and 
criticised philosophical symposia such as Plato’s (but also Epicurus’). The passage on the 
Charmides is taken from a part of the speech where Athenaeus seems to be drawing heav- 
ily from this work on symposia. See Murray 2015: 35 on the structure of the fifth book; 
Trapp 2000b: 358—359 on the anti-Platonism in the context of this passage; Котеп 2003 
on Athenaeus’ anti-Platonism more generally (arguing against Düring 1941, who posited 
that this anti-Platonism was unoriginal and entirely derived from Athenaeus’ sources). 

18 See Opsomer 2014: 90 on this strategy. Unfortunately, the part of Amat. that prob- 
ably dealt most explicitly with Stoic and Epicureans views is heavily mutilated (Amat. 
766e—767b). 

1 Babut 1969b: 110-11. 
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comm. not. 1073c).? A quotation from Homer (Od. 1.366 = 18.213) makes 
it clear that this includes the desire to be together in the bridal bed. The 
Stoic Eros without Aphrodite turns out to be pseudonymous at best. In 
Plutarch's dialogue, then, the Lucianic scolding of the Socratics is lev- 
elled against the Stoics instead.?' 

The opposite, Aphrodite without Eros — that is, sex without love — is 
what the Epicurean camp stands for in Plutarch's eyes. In the Dialogue 
on Love, Epicureans are characterised as йуёрастот (767с): they reject 
love, since it is, in their view, ‘an uncontrolled desire which force[s] the 
soul into debauchery’ (é210vpia тоу "Ерота, тодто лофу ёкатастбто 
Kai лрос то AKOAGOTOV EKMEPOKOH туђу уохцу, 767c).? The other side 
of their stance, their endorsement of loveless sex, is not explicitly present 
in the Dialogue on Love, although Barigazzi has spotted several veiled 
references.? Nevertheless, this endorsement is well documented in oth- 
er sources,” and it is clear that Plutarch stands in general opposition to 
their take on eros. 

In sum, Plutarch wanted to steer clear of Stoic Scylla and Epicurean 
Charybdis by establishing a philosophy of love that did acknowledge 
the bodily (and, more specifically, sexual) aspect without discarding the 
intellectual side.” I will argue that he found this combination of body 
and intellect in the cosmology of Plato's Timaeus. 


2 Babut 1963: 62, commenting on this passage, gives a summary of the Stoic view 
on love, which allows for further nuance but gives a good impression of how a critic like 
Plutarch may have viewed it: ‘On congoit donc que le Portique ait pu, sans la moindre 
difficulté, prescrire au sage cet “amour” désintéressé des jeunes gens, [...] duquel tout 
élément sexuel, ou méme simplement érotique et passionnel, est totalement exclu, en 
méme temps qu'il prescrivait le mariage et la fondation d'une famille. Il faut d'ailleurs 
ajouter que la conception stoicienne du mariage n'accorde pas plus de place à ce que 
nous appelons l'amour. Car les raisons qu'a le sage de prendre femme ne relévent pas du 
sentiment ou de la passion, elles ne sont jamais d'ordre personnel mais social.’ 

?! A similar criticism of the Stoics can be found in Athenaeus 13.563d—f, where the 
Stoics are charged with hypocrisy for engaging in sex with boys while ‘talk[ing] non- 
sense about how we should not love bodies, but the soul’ (OpvAsite yàp бт dei uù TOV 
сорбтоу GAA тїїс yoxs EPav). 

2 See Flaceliére 1954: 71—75; Barigazzi 1988a: 96; тоо. 

Barigazzi 1988a: 96—97; 99; 100 on Amat. 765b; 756e; 759e, respectively. 

See Flaceliére 1954: 72—75; Barigazzi 1988a: 91-93. 

I do not want to suggest that it is impossible to conceive of bodily love without 
a sexual component. Plotinus (3.5.1), for instance, suggests that love for the body only 
amounts to &uaptía if sex is involved, and Phdr. (e.g. 249d-e) and Symp. (e.g. 210a) 
could certainly be interpreted in accordance with such a view. Plutarch, however, does 
not seem to consider such a distinction. 
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2. Eros and Aphrodite as cosmic gods (755e—757a) 
2.1. A doxography of cosmic love 


We left Plutarch and his friends on the Helicon while Daphnaeus and 
Protogenes were discussing the merits of heterosexuality and homosex- 
uality (or, given the male focalisation of the discussion: of woman-love 
and boy-love), with Plutarch joining the cause of the former (750a—754e). 
The discussion is interrupted by a friend bringing the news that Bacchon 
has been kidnapped by Ismenodora (754e—-755c). We rejoin the group 
after the main proponents of homosexuality have left in reaction to this. 
Pemptides, one of Plutarch's Boeotian acquaintances appearing in this 
crowded dialogue, sees fit to broaden the discussion in light of these 
events. Observing that both parties of the preceding discussion insisted 
on Eros’ divinity, Pemptides asks sceptically ‘what criterion those who 
first declared Eros to be a god had in mind when they made the state- 
ment’ (лрос Ti BAEWavtEes алефђуауто тоу "Epoca деду oi прото тото 
AéGavteG, 756a). According to him, love is an unjustly divinised ладос 
(755e-f), which is comparable to the disease that is falsely called ‘sa- 
cred’ (убвос éotwy, fv iepàv KaAodow, 755е).2° 

We would expect Plutarch to criticise the strange notion, implied in 
Pemptides’ question, that the existence of the god somehow depends on 
his being declared a god at some point (oi трф@то1 то®то ХЕбомтес). Or we 
would anticipate that he would denounce the search of a specific criterion 
for divinity (лрос ti BAEywavtec). However, his approach is more subtle 
and reveals itself in a puzzle involving the word texuńpiov:” Plutarch si- 
multaneously supplies and refuses to supply a текиђрпоу. The texunpiov 
demanded by Pemptides but refused by Plutarch is а текиђрлоу about 
Eros specifically, in isolation of the rest of the pantheon (лєрї ёкӣстоо 
TEKLINPLOV алолтђс, 756d; cf. тєрї &káotov Хбуоу алолтфу код аподеле, 
756b). The текиђрлоу that is supplied instead is what Plutarch calls ў 
л@тртос kai лахола лїстїс (ApKEi үйр ў латртос Kai NAAMA лісті, йс оюк 
ёстіу гілеїу 000’ дмеорећу текиђрлоу EvapyéotEpov, 756b). This correct- 
ed way of thinking about тєкиїрї@ for divinity defuses the potentially 
harming aspects of Pemptides’ question: the search for a first declaration 
of divinity and the demand for a concrete proof are both answered and 
replaced by the латртос níotic. 


26 The challenge that Pemptides presents by connecting a rational explanation of the 
sacred disease with a rational explanation of the disease he considers love to be can be 
compared to Galen, Commentary on Hippocrates ' Prognostikon 18.2 p. 18 Kühn. 

27 Before Plutarch responds, Anthemion, who argued the case for heterosexual love 
alongside Daphnaeus, leaves as well. Of the initial partisans, only Daphnaeus remains. 


See Frazier 2005a: 66 n. 13 on the function of this development. 
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But what is this латртос níotig? The only thing we know so far is that 
it serves as a texpnptov for the whole of Greek religion. It does not work 
лері &káotov: if the existence of one single god is questioned, the whole 
pantheon falls like a row of dominoes (756b; 756d).?* Rather, the латртос 
miotic is ‘a basis, as it were, a common foundation of religion’ (£ópa тїс 
обт kai Восс VPEGTHOU колут) лрос EvoéPEtav, 756b), and questioning 
Eros 1s not different from questioning Zeus or Athena (756c). Without 
further ado, Plutarch begins his plea on behalf of Eros. The next short 
section of Plutarch’s speech (756c—f), haphazardly constructed as it may 
seem, is a careful demonstration of how the латртос лїстїс can serve as 
a TEKLINPLOV. 

To approach this passage adequately, we have to import a schema 
introduced later in the dialogue. This interpretative conceit might not be 
unwarranted, since Plutarch announces the schema as ‘something that 
might better have been stated at the beginning’ (6 toivuv Ev àpyfi колром 
eiye рӨђуол UGAAOV, 763b). 


iows uv yap, © ётоїрє, kai тфу GAAOV ünávrov, doa uù 9v одобуовсос 
пишу sic Évvotav Ket, TA рёу подо та. 68 VOL TH бё Aóyo níottv 56 
друћс ZoynKe: тўс 8” odv лєрї дефу S6ENs Kai лауталавту ўүєрбуєс 
Kai длбдокаолот yeyóvaoiv Liv ої те nomtai кої oi уоробётол kai 
трітоу oi фіЛософот, [...]. (Amat. 763b-c) 


Perhaps, my friend, our belief in all our notions, except those derived 
from the senses, comes from three sources: myth, law, and rational 
explanation; so it is undoubtedly the poets, the legislators, and thirdly 
the philosophers who have been our guides and teachers in what we 
think about the gods. 


The sources of theological доба are threefold: иђдос, убцос, and Хоуос. 
Plutarch here uses a widespread but elusive model, which is dubbed the- 
ologia tripertita іп modern scholarship.? What is meant by pb00c and 
уброс is more or less clear, but the Aóyoc represented by the philosophers 
is somewhat problematic, both as far as the other sources on the theo- 


28 Górgemanns 2005: 169-173 shows how Eros appears in Amat. as ‘Gott unter Göt- 
tern’ rather than as isolated divinity. 

29 The locus classicus is Augustine's report of Varro's views on the subject (De civ. 
D. 6.5). Lieberg 1984 (= Lieberg 1982) gives an overview of the evidence and confirms 
that the model of the theologia tripertita is ‘common property’ in antiquity: it cannot be 
traced back to a specific school. See also Lieberg 1973, which reviews earlier scholarship 
on the subject. 
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logia tripertita and Plutarch's use of the model are concerned.?? In the 
Pseudo-Plutarchan Opinions of the Philosophers (1.6), for instance, the 
source joining myths and laws is то @voukdv instead of Adyoc.*! Sim- 
Папу, Plutarch substitutes oi фосткої and фос1с for oi фтхобофот and 
Aóyoc when, later in the Dialogue on Love, he invokes the theologia 
tripertita once again (770a). This hesitation between фос1с and Adyoc as 
source for theology is easily explained when the twofold task of philos- 
ophy in Plutarch's theologia tripertita is taken into account. On the one 
hand, his interest in the origins of theological speculation leads him to 
the origins of philosophy, which is the age of the Presocratic фоотког 2 
On the other hand, it does not come as a surprise that he elects Plato as 
the main proponent of the philosophical branch of the theologia triper- 
tita, with Solon and Hesiod as the representatives of the legal and poetic 
branches, respectively (763e). The association of the philosophers one 
time with @votc and another time with more abstract Аоүос̧ is not due 
to carelessness: just as the three branches of the theologia tripertita are 
in exceptional agreement on the primacy of Eros (763e-£), the physical 
and the abstract ends of the philosophical spectrum join forces for the 
sake of love. 

Taking our cue from the character Plutarch and applying the theolo- 
gia tripertita to the beginning of his earlier speech, we are now better 
equipped to return to the лалртос лістіс demonstration. The first point 
Plutarch makes 15 that Eros is not a recently introduced, imported god: 


où yàp убу aitei лрфтоу Вороу о "Ерос kai Өосісу оё” ЕлтАос ёк 
туос ВорВарікӣс бетолдолџомтас, Фолер Atta пмес коі Aóovoiot 
Aeyóuevo, б àvópoyóvov Kai үоуокфу mapadvetoar [koi] крофа 
тшас OD лрооукодсас корлоореуос, MoTE лареуурафђс Оку 
evbyew кої voOsí(ag тїс év деотс. (Amat. 756c—d [text modified?]) 


3° Klauck 2007, discussing Dio Chrysostom’s Or: 12 (сЁ p. 263-267), shows how the 
theologia tripertita is not set in stone: an author can fit the model to their rhetorical and 
argumentative needs. See also Lieberg 1984: 114. 

31 Similarly, Varro distinguished the mythicon, the civile, and the physicon, attribut- 
ing the latter to the philosophi (ap. Augustine, De civ. D. 6.5; cf. 6.12, where the same 
tripartition is mentioned). 

? On Presocratic natural theology, see e.g. Gerson 1990: 1—32 or Trépanier 2010. 

33 That Plutarch thought about a more abstract brand of philosophy than qvoioAoyía 
is clear when he sketches the subject matter of the philosophers who teach the Aóyog part 
of the tripertita theologia: ‘the philosophers put forth as gods certain patterns and num- 
bers, monads and spirits’ (фіЛосбфоу idéac тгуйс Kai ApLOLOdS ноу@бас те кої лугоџата, 
Өво®с ToLlovLEVa@V, 7639). 

4 Reading лареуурафђс instead of the manuscripts’ and editions’ ларегоурофтс; see 
Demulder forthcoming c. 
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Love is not now requesting his first altar and sacrifice. He is no al- 
ien intruder from some barbaric superstition like certain Attises and 
Adonises, as they are called. He does not, assisted by hermaphrodites 
and women, smuggle himself in to reap a harvest of honours to which 
he has no right, which would make him liable to indictment for illegal 
registration as a god, and bastardy. 


That Plutarch speaks as a defender of civic religion and draws on the 
уброс branch of the theologia tripertita here is suggested by the concern 
with altars, sacrifices, and honours. The application of legal terminology 
(паргуурофт, модета) to a theological question confirms this. The vopoc, 
then, is the first part of the texunptov, which is to take away Pemptides’ 
worries about the origin and the criterion of Eros’ divinity: the statement 
that he is not an imported god of questionable origin intends to answer 
both issues.” 

After covering the удџос branch of theology, Plutarch turns to philos- 
ophy. Empedocles is said to confirm the statement just made about civic 
religion, namely, that Eros is not an immigrant god: 


GAN Stav "EuxgóokAéovgc dkobong A£yovtoc, à ётоїрє, 


Kai Ф1Аотпс Ev тоїсту ton UÑKÓG те MAGTOS TE, 
туђу OD убо óépkov, Ld’ бциасту Noo тедтлос, 


тат” оїєсдол хрт Хеугодал лері "Epotoc: о? yap ёст Opatdc, GAAG 
боё@стос пшу о деос ootoc Ev toic лом) лалолотс· (Amat. 756d [text 
modified?*]) 


On the contrary, my friend, when you hear Empedocles declaring, 


35 On the historical and philosophical background of the motif of divine bastardy and 
illegal registration and on the apparent contrast between the intolerance towards foreign 
gods in this passage and Plutarch's general, more welcoming attitude (as shown esp. in 
De Is. et Os., but see also Quaest. conv. 4.5.671b-c on Adonis), see Demulder forthcom- 
ing c. 

3$ The Teubner edition adopts Wilamowitz’ conjecture «koi» лєрї "Еротос; the Loeb 
and the Budé do not print this but both translate it nonetheless (‘his verses apply also to 
Eros’; ‘ces vers s'appliquent aussi à l'Amour"). On this issue, see Martin 1969a: 58—63, 
with whom I agree on this point: Plutarch's intention is to identify Ф1лотцс and "Ерос; 
Wilamowitz’ conjecture obscures this and is unnecessary. Cf. the dualistic doxographies 
at De Is. et Os. 370e and De an. procr. 1026e (with p. 211), where the Empedoclean prin- 
ciple qU.ótnc (in De Is. et Os.) / qua (in De an. procr.) is invoked and seems to be 
identified with the highest beneficial divinities of Greek and other cultures, such as Oro- 
masdes, Osiris, and Zeus. 
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Among them Love is equal, far and wide; 
Use the mind's eye; sit not with staring gaze — [fr. 17.20-21 DK] 


you must suppose that this is said about Eros; for though he is not 
visibly among the most ancient divinities, he 1s there conceptually. 
[tr. modified] 


Again, the two elements of Pemptides' question are playfully under- 
mined and answered at the same time. There 1s no need to ask about the 
origin of Eros' divinity, since Eros 1s at the very origin alongside the 
most ancient divinities. As for the demand for an @лтобеє1ёїс, а straightfor- 
ward visual proof of Eros is out of the question (und’ ӧрпасту), but the 
mind (убо) can help us out. 

The opposition of оратос and доёостос, which Plutarch goes on to 
make following this last point, may seem puzzling. In a Platonic frame- 
work, we would rather expect the two adjectives to be joined and op- 
posed to vontoc.*’ Indeed, later in the Dialogue on Love, Plutarch op- 
poses Eros and the sun by pointing out that the former is vontdc and the 
latter оратос (Amat. 764d, which will be discussed in the next section). 
Should we read Plutarch's comment on the Empedocles verses as a pre- 
lude to this development, taking our cue from Empedocles’ use of уобс, 
and regard боёастос as a philosophically clumsy way of saying vontdc?** 
Or should we detect in the Dialogue on Love a separation of two con- 
ceptions of Eros: the Eros of traditional faith (being досаотос) and the 
Platonic Eros (being vontóg)??? 

Rather, the opposition fits into the theologia tripertita framework, 
where theological боса is contrasted with what can be learned ôv 
aic0nosog (763c). This does not mean, however, that philosophy as 
source for theology is entirely divorced from the sensible. Instead, we 
should read дӧбостос̧ as providing a correct explanation of Empedoclean 


37 Cf. De an. procr. 1024e-f: ў 68 крїсїс àpyàc цёу Éygt 600, tóv те уођу ало тоб 
TAVTOD лрос TA кадоо? Kai тўу оїсӨтоту бло то? &tépov прос tà KAD’ ёкаста. LELIKTAL 
6& Хоуос EF боїу, убо ¿v toic VONTOIC kai добо утуудџеуос ¿v тоїс олодттотс [...]. 
(‘Discernment, however, has two principles, intelligence proceeding from sameness to 
universals and sense—perception from difference to particulars and reason is a blend of 
both, becoming intellection in the case of the intelligibles and opinion in the case of the 
perceptibles [...].") This reflects the fundamental distinction in P1., Tim. 28b; cf. р. 201. 
Another Platonic locus where this distinction is made particularly clear is the simile of 
the divided line (Resp. 6.509d-511e), on which see Plutarch's Quaest. Plat. 3 and p. 329. 
Cf. also Adv. Col. 1114c-d. 

38 This is what the Loeb translator, quoted here, seems to suggest by translating ‘con- 
ceptually’; cf. also Martin 1969а: 63. 

? Frazier 1999: 352—354; 2007; 2008. Cf. also Babut 1994b: 580. 
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уођс (i.e. досастос explains убо, like оратос explains ӧриосту). Obvi- 
ously, Plutarch interprets the Empedocles quotation in view of his own 
argument here, as he will do for Parmenides and Hesiod later." None- 
theless, the fact that he tailors Empedocles to his own needs does not take 
away from his thorough acquaintance with Empedocles' work.*! Now, 
what Empedocles means by the statement that Фибтус cannot be seen is 
that we should ‘infer its presence and power in general from its effects 
in the human sphere'.? Accordingly, this process of inference is what 
боё@стос and убо refer to. 

This thinking from and beyond sensible effects is also described in 
Plutarch’s next quotation, with which he moves from philosophy to the 
contribution of the poets, while also introducing the comparison of Eros 
and Aphrodite: 


TOPP® yàp ook TE 


tiv 6 Agpoditny 097, ордс боту дедс; 
ÑS’ гопу ў олеірооса Kai ё1бо®с' Epov, 
OD л@утєс EOLEV oi ката YOOV’ Exyovo1. (Amat. 756d) 


I do not go far 


Do you not see how mighty is the goddess Aphrodite? [Eur., fr. 
898.1 TrGF] 
She sows and gives that love 


^ Empedocles associates DU ótn with Aphrodite rather than with Eros (fr. 17.24; fr. 
22; fr. 98; fr. 128 DK), and it is not clear to what extent we can assimilate the four Empe- 
doclean roots, among which Love's presence is proclaimed here, with the most ancient 
divinities (although fr. 6 DK points in that direction; cf. also fr. 98 DK). 

^ Whether or not Plutarch has written ten books of Notes on Empedocles, as the 
Lamprias Catalogue (43) mentions, his interest in the enigmatic sage of Acragas is hard 
to deny. See Hershbell 1971, who focuses on the value of Plutarch as a source for the 
study of Empedocles but has much to say about Plutarch's own interpretation as well. 

? Kirk, Raven, and Schofield 1983: 290. This is suggested by other Empedocles pas- 
sages, including some verses found in the same context from which Plutarch quotes. 
Fr. 3, v. 9-13 DK connects the senses and the process of vooot fr. 21 DK shows how 
empirical evidence from our environment confirms the metaphysical theory of love. The 
new Empedocles material found in P. Strasb. gr. Inv. 1665-1666 continues fr. 17, which 
Plutarch quotes partly; there, too, Empedocles makes it clear that insight in his metaphys- 
ics of Love and Strife starts from a person's surroundings (оріс ёбута, а(1)22) and from 
empirical evidence ([ósí]&o oot kai av’ óoo(s), а(1)23 ed. Martin and Primavesi 1999). 
On Empedocles’ concept of votdc, see von Fritz 1974. 
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From which all we upon this earth are born [Eur., Hipp. 449- 
450]. [tr. modified] 


In this combination of two Euripides quotations, to which we will return 
in the next subsection, ордс should not be taken purely metaphorically: 
the greatness of Aphrodite can be deduced from sensible data on earth 
(катй y86va). However, the poet fails to grasp the essence of the reality 
that Plutarch reveals here. Euripides wrongly subordinates Eros to Aph- 
rodite, love to sex: Aphrodite is ў omeipovoa kai додо’ ёроу, the one 
who produces Eros. 

A further clarification of the connection between love and sex – already 
touched upon by Daphnaeus, as we saw earlier — is in order. Daphnaeus 
compared Eros without Aphrodite to drunkenness without wine: brought 
on as it is by figs and barley drink, it may be filling (nàńomoc), but it 
remains ultimately unfulfilling (@teAéc). Similarly, Plutarch now com- 
pares sex without love to hunger and thirst (zeiva коі diya): one can fill 
the void they create (nàņopoviv £youca), but this never leads to a noble 
end (лерас sic оддгу &&tkveitat колбу, 756e). Taken in isolation, both 
sex and love fill without really leading somewhere. There is, however, 
a difference between the two. Daphnaeus called the perverse brand of 
drunkenness he was describing — which represented Eros without Aph- 
rodite — quickly sated (Gyikopov). Conversely, Plutarch now states that 
Eros’ achievement is to attenuate the satiety (tov кӧроу) of the pleasure 
brought on by Aphrodite and to turn the carnal experience into фіАотцс 
and ођукраотс. Earlier, we described how Plutarch joined forces with 
Daphnaeus. Now, it appears that their views differ ever so slightly: both 
agree that love and sex go together, but whereas Daphnaeus chose to 
emphasise the sexual dimension, Plutarch gives priority to love, which 
takes away the risk of sexual excess and accounts for the noble end in the 
love-sex combination. 

The same correction that Plutarch subtly — through a similar compari- 
son and the use of related words — applies to Daphnaeus' view should be 
applied to Euripides’ view as well. Like Daphnaeus, Euripides correctly 
takes Aphrodite and Eros together but incorrectly subordinates the latter 
to the former.^ The correction — Eros should be placed above Aphrodite 
— is confirmed by two quotations that, as a нёу-бё structure indicates, 


5 See Demulder 2018: 21-22. 

^ Euripides’ description of Aphrodite as ў ozeípovca kai 010000 ёроу can be 
compared to Daphnaeus’ description of Aphrodite as tjv eiAnys Ogponeosw ёк дефу Kai 
MEPLETMELW, тиште те џетеуелу Kai óvovápeoc бсоу ёкеіут дібооту (‘whom it is his [i.e. 
Eros'] god-given function to serve and wait upon, as well as to receive such portion of 
honour and power as she bestows’, 752b). 
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should be taken together and form the climax of Plutarch's текиђртоу 
involving the poetry branch of the tripartite theology: 


до IIappueviórg џгу àzogaívet tov "Epota тфу Афробітс Épyov 
npgofcatov £v тў koopoyovíg урафоу 


протіотоу рёу "Epoca 026v pntioato лбутоу: 


'Hoíoóog бё фосікфт=роу ёрої доке motiv "Ерота лбутоу 
Tpoyevéotatov, iva лаута, OU ёкеїуоу pieváoym yevéogoc. ду обу TOV 
"Epota TOV VEVOLLOHEVOV TILOV гкфал оцем, ODS’ ої тўс Афробїттс 
Kata хорау uevoðow. (Amat. 756e—757a) 


This is the reason why Parmenides declares that Eros is the most an- 
cient work of Aphrodite; his words in the Cosmogony* are 


And first of all the gods she framed was Love. [fr. 13 DK] 


But Hesiod, in my opinion, was more scientific when he depicted 
Eros as the first-born of them all, in order to make him indispensable 
for the generation of all things [cf. Theogony 116—122]. If, then, we 
strip from Love any of his customary honours, even those given to 
Aphrodité will not remain undisturbed. 


It is odd to encounter the фос1кос Parmenides in the poetry branch of 
the theologia tripertita. This becomes less surprising when we consider 
the passage from Plato's Symposium — an obvious intertext in Plutarch's 
dialogue^* — where Phaedrus quotes the same Parmenides fragment as 
well as the Hesiod passage to which Plutarch is referring (Symp. 178b”). 
Phaedrus’ speech has been described as ‘a literary collage packed with 


5 [tis unclear whether Plutarch intended koopoyovia as a general description or as 
the title of (part of) Parmenides’ poem; the former option is the most probable. See Her- 
shbell 1972: 201 n. 41. 

46 See Giavatto 2010: 135 for citations and allusions and Rist 2001 for a general as- 
sessment. 

" GAN 'Hoíoóog лрфтоу uèv Хаос qnoi yevéc0o1 — ‘о0тйр ёлета / Tai’ £0pbotepvoc, 
лаутфу дос бофалес aisi, / Nd’ "Ерос' 'Нолобдф бё кої Axovothews содфтолу ретй 
то Хаос боо тобто угугобал, Гду те xoi "Epoca. Парџемус 08 ттүу yéveow Aéyet — 
‘лрототоу èv "Epoca дефу pntioato лаутфу'. (According to Hesiod, the first to be 
born was Chaos [cf. Theog. 116a], “...but then came / Earth, broad-chested, a seat for all, 
forever safe, / and Love” [Theog. 116b—117; 120a]. And Acusilaus agrees with Hesiod: af- 
ter Chaos came Earth and Love, these two. And Parmenides tells of this beginning: “The 
very first god [she] designed was Love" [fr. B13 ОКР.) 
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allusions to the great poets’** and Parmenides is indeed counted among 
the poets here.? Plutarch’s apparent break from the tripartition is not 
only a playful allusion to the Symposium but also a functional adaptation. 
By switching the order of Phaedrus' authorities (Phaedrus quotes Hesiod 
before Parmenides), Plutarch associates Parmenides' testimony with that 
of Euripides (and — by association — that of Daphnaeus): he rightly sees 
the connection between Aphrodite and Eros, but wrongly assumes the 
superiority of the former. Whereas Phaedrus incorrectly quotes both He- 
siod and Parmenides to prove the point that Eros 1s parentless, Plutarch 
points out that there 1s a considerable difference between the two on 
this issue.? Parmenides — or at least Plutarch's interpretation of Par- 
menides?! — figures as a negative example, since he regards Eros as the 


^5 Sheffield 2012: 17. 

^? Hesiod and Parmenides serve as examples of a more general group of prose writ- 
ers and poets who do not name the parents of Eros (уоуђс yàp "Ерфтос обт’ £ioiv обте 
Хеуоутод Ол’ одвемос OUTE idiotov OUTE TOMTOD, Symp. 178b). Of course, Plutarch him- 
self was well aware of the difference between poetry and Parmenides' verses (De aud. 
poet. 16c; cf. Aristotle, Poetics 1447a—b; similarly De aud. 45a-b and De Pyth. or. 402f; 
see Hershbell 1972: 195-198). 

5° In Symp. itself, I take it, Phaedrus’ account is meant to be read as self-defeating: 
as opposed to Phaedrus' claim, several pre-Platonic sources, including poets, do name 
parents for Eros (see Bury 1932: 22) — and, being a poetry buff, Phaedrus is supposed 
to know that. Moreover, the Parmenides fragment by itself shows that Eros is strictly 
not without parent, identified or not, since he is the object of рттісото. By correcting 
Phaedrus, one could say, Plutarch is merely following Plato's subtle instructions. 

*! The subject of Parmenides’ verb pmtioato is a matter of debate, for which the 
sources are Plato, Plutarch, and Simplicius. (1) According to some scholars, Plato intend- 
ed а personified D'évgoic to be the logical subject when he quotes the Parmenides passage 
in Phaedrus' speech (Symp. 178b) (e.g. Bury 1932: 23, who cites some predecessors; a 
recent example is Coxon 2009: 356; other scholars advocating this option are cited by 
Untersteiner 1958: 161 and Tarán 1965: 250 n. 56, who themselves disagree); others take 
Plato's words тђу yévgot to refer to Eros’ birth and do not read it as the logical subject 
of рттісото (e.g. Dover 1980: 91). Although the former suggestion has been particularly 
welcomed by Parmenides scholars looking for information about the subject of the frag- 
ment in question, this precise identification of a parent of Eros seems in all too blatant 
contradiction with Phaedrus’ preceding statement that the parents of Eros are not identi- 
fied by prose writers or poets (thus Tarán 1965: 250 n. 56; see, however, the previous note: 
even without identification of the subject of unticato Phaedrus’ statement does not with- 
stand scrutiny). (2) At first sight, naming Aphrodite as the subject of pmtioato looks like 
Plutarch filling in the blanks by gratuitously using the Parmenides quote for his own pur- 
poses. (3) The testimony of Simplicius (Commentary on Aristotle s Physics p. 39.18 CAG 
9-10) is the least problematic: he makes the female daipev fj лаута. KvBepva from fr. 
12.3 DK (= p. 39.16 in Simplicius) the subject. Plutarch’s account is not in contradiction 
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work of Aphrodite. He is countered by Hesiod, who asserts the priority 
of Eros. The counterpart of the inclusion of Parmenides among the poets 
is the characterisation of Hesiod: he turns out to be фосікотерос than the 
фосткос. As Parmenides’ message is similar to Euripides’, so is Hesiod’s 
to Empedocles'.?? 


with this third testimony: it could be that Plutarch saw reasons to identify Parmenides’ 
female боіџроу with Aphrodite (for a defence of Plutarch's interpretation from the per- 
spective of Parmenides scholarship, see Cerri 2011: 88; Martin 1969b: 190 and Hershbell 
1972: 205—206 are also moderately benevolent towards Plutarch's exegesis). 

? Martin 19696 has offered an extensive discussion of Plutarch’s citation of Par- 
menides and Hesiod in this passage. His take on the matter differs from mine in two 
ways. (1) Martin claims that ‘Parmenides gives weight to Plutarch's explanation of the 
relation between Eros and Aphrodite’ (184; again at 192—193, 196, 198) and that Hesiod 
is not invoked as an authority on that issue (193); my discussion, however, suggests the 
exact opposite: although Parmenides is right that Eros and Aphrodite belong together, he 
gets the hierarchy wrong, while Hesiod is correct. (2) Martin insists that Plutarch com- 
bines two sources here: not only P1., Symp. is alluded to but also Arist., Metaph. 1.4.984b. 
Martin gives four arguments for the influence of Aristotle: (a) both Aristotle and Plutarch 
introduce Empedocles along with Hesiod and Parmenides, whereas Plato does not (see 
also Martin 19692); (b) Plutarch places Parmenides before Hesiod and not, as in Plato's 
account, the other way around; (c) Plutarch omits Acusilaus, who is mentioned by Plato; 
(d) Plutarch considers Hesiod's Eros as a generative force in nature, in line with Aris- 
totle's reference to Hesiod's Eros in the context of his discussion of the efficient cause. 
Neither of these arguments is conclusive and, to my mind, none ofthem is convincing. As 
far as the introduction of Empedocles is concerned (argument a), it should be noted that 
Plutarch has no verbal parallels pointing specifically to Aristotle and that the argumenta- 
tive contexts are unrelated. What is more, Plutarch and Aristotle invoke Empedocles for 
opposite reasons. Aristotle lumps Hesiod and Parmenides together as monists and sets 
them against Empedocles’ dualism, which Plutarch knew (see esp. De ап. procr. 10266; 
De Is. et Os. 370e with p. 213—219), but this is completely absent here. It is more prob- 
able, then, that Plutarch introduced the Empedocles reference independently, especially 
since he files it under a different category of the theologia tripertita. It should be noted 
that there is an odd discrepancy between Martin's firm belief in Plutarch's thorough 
knowledge of Aristotle (Martin 1969b: 185; Martin 19692: 64) and his severe scepticism 
towards Plutarch’s basic familiarity with Empedocles (Martin 1969a: 68—69). For argu- 
ments b and c, it is obvious that even a writer with rather less philosophical acumen than 
Plutarch could have made these changes without help from Aristotle: the placement of 
Parmenides before Hesiod serves Plutarch's purpose, as we have seen; the omission of 
Acusilaus, a marginal figure who is merely name-dropped in Plato's account, is even 
less surprising. (That Acusilaus is intented to be perceived as a marginal figure by Plato 
is clear from Agathon's reaction to Phaedrus’ speech at Symp. 195c: he, too, only refers 
to Hesiod and Parmenides and leaves Acusilaus out.) As for argument d, the interpre- 
tation of Hesiod's Eros as a generative force in nature emerges easily from a reading 
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By the time Plutarch concludes his texunpiov by returning to the 
уоџос and the honours of civic religion (тфу vevomouévov tiv), it has 
emerged that the лалртос ліст transmitted in the theologia tripertita is 
a trustworthy touchstone against which to test any theological interpre- 
tation and, at the same time, a construction resulting itself from an inter- 
pretation. In the quotations Plutarch provides, there is an equipollence of 
Aphrodite’s priority (Parmenides the philosopher and Euripides the poet) 
and Eros’ priority (Empedocles the philosopher and Hesiod the poet). As 
Rudhardt has shown, both opinions were firmly rooted in Greek tradi- 
tional thinking on myth and cosmology.? We start to see why Plutarch 
presented it as а texunpiov for which no further текиђрлоу should be 
sought: the текиђрлоу starts to look like a self-fulfilling prophecy, to 
put it uncharitably. Putting it like this, however, would be to misjudge 
Plutarch's endeavour. Plutarch's method of providing a texuńpiov is 
rooted in a firm belief in the consistency of the divine realm (hence the 
refusal to consider gods in isolation), which is reflected in the лӧтрюс̧ 
miotic and should thus transfer to our approach of this лалртос лістіс.>* 

Let us consider, in this regard, how Plutarch treated the two sources 
in the wrong, Parmenides and Euripides. Parmenides, in a way, just mis- 
spoke: he placed Aphrodite at the top of the hierarchy, but he actually 
meant Eros. Plutarch resolves this issue in another passage on cosmic 
love. In On the Face in the Moon, Plutarch's brother Lamprias attacks 
the Stoic doctrine of natural location of the elements, as we have seen 
(p. 35). This doctrine, he points out, utterly defies providence, on which 
the existence of the cosmos depends, according to both the Platonists 
and the Stoics themselves. With his characteristic sense for mischief and 
drama, Lamprias accuses the Stoics of ‘contriv[ing] a dissolution of the 


of Hesiod's text itself; cf. e.g. Rudhardt 1986: 9-17 or Most 2013. See Pérez Jiménez 
2004: 42—43 for similar criticism of Martin's approach of the Hesiod reference. It should 
be noted that Martin's assumption that Aristotle borrows from Plato here (194) is not 
without problems: there are good reasons to think that both Plato and Aristotle draw 
independently on a doxographical work by Hippias. See Classen 1965: 174—178, corrobo- 
rated, from different angles, by Mansfeld 1986: 13, 24 (also in Mansfeld 1990) and Patzer 
1986: 43-48; cf. also Notomi 2013: 63-64; 2016: 126. 

5 Rudhardt 1986. 

* [n a way, then, Plutarch's approach towards religion resembles his approach to- 
wards Plato: there, too, consistency is assumed a priori and, as a tekpptov (De ап. 
procr. 1017b; see Demulder forthcoming a), consists in bringing out this consistency. 
The difference is that, while Plato's texts are a perfect expression of consistency, sources 
expressing the латртос топе sometimes (in this case Euripides) need correction. Cf. 
Hardie 1992: 4752. On the importance of religious coherence in Plutarch and how this ties 
in with лбӧтр10с ліст, cf. Boulogne 2004. 
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cosmos’ (d1GAvotv туа косџор фїАосоФфїс, 926d). The proper explana- 
tion of the cosmos comes in Platonic terms: 


обтос siyov [sc. ai tv SA@V apart] ac Éygt лду об деос блесті катй 
Пхалоуа, tovtéotw, OS ČEL та, copata vod Kai ойс аломлодос, 
бур ођ TO їнєртбу кеу ёлі Uv vow ёк лроуоїос, ФіАбтцтос 
éyyevopévys kai Афробітцс кої "Epotoc, oc Еџледокаћс A&yet код 
Tlappevidns коі “Hoiodoc (De fac. 9261–927а) 


[T]hey [i.e. the principles of all things] were in the state in which, 
according to Plato | Tim. 53b], everything is from which God is absent, 
that is to say in which bodies are when mind or soul is wanting. So 
they were until a lovely quality came over nature providentially, after 
Affection had entered it or Aphrodite or Eros, as Empedocles says 
and Parmenides and Hesiod [...]. [tr. modified*] 


This blend of Empedoclean and Platonic cosmogony allots a demiurgic 
role to Іоуе:° by entering nature, the demiurge brings about the harmony 
that gives the cosmos its lovely quality; the presence of Philotes, Aphro- 
dite, and Eros is opposed to the absence of the Platonic demiurge (0г0с 
йлесті кото HAóvovo).? In this case, the primary deities of Empedocles, 
Parmenides, and Hesiod are equated. His error, which Plutarch exposed 
in the Dialogue on Love by setting him against Empedocles and Hesiod, 
is covered up here, and the three are joined together against the Stoics. 
After all, Parmenides only runs into trouble when the investigation turns 
to the relation between Eros and Aphrodite; for Lamprias, it suffices that, 


55 Cf. Lernould 2013: ad loc. In the Loeb edition, Cherniss translates то ipeptov as 
*desire' and seems to equate it with Affection, Aphrodite, or Eros; similarly, see Donini 
20IIb: 157; Górgemanns 1970: 100. However, то ieptóv is passive, indicating the quality 
of being ‘longed for, desired, lovely’ (LSJ). As such, it is the outcome, the effect of the ar- 
rival of Affection, Aphrodite, or Eros (note the aorist participle after the imperfect ўкєу). 

56 On Eros as a demiurgic figure in the broader tradition, see e.g. Rudhardt 1986; 
Calame 1999: 177—191. 

57 Although he uses some shortcuts, Lamprias’ take on Platonic cosmogony basically 
corresponds to the Timaeus as it was understood by Plutarch. Obviously, the demiurge 
entering (€yyevopévys) matter should not be confused with immanentism. It is, however, 
crucial in the Timaeus that mind enters soul and that soul enters body, that this is due to 
проуота, and that this causes the cosmos to be beautiful. See esp. Tim. 3ob-c. Plutarch de- 
scribes both the entering of mind in soul (De an. procr. 1024c-d; 1026e; сЁ 1024e; 1026a) 
and the entering of soul in body (De an. procr. 1030c) with the verb éyytyvopat. In a way, 
this process amounts to the demiurge entering nature, since the rational soul contains a 
part of god (Quaest. Plat. 2.10016; cf. De an. procr. 1016c; De sera num. 5594). 
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by Aphrodite, Parmenides actually means Eros, as does Empedocles 
when he is talking about Philotes. 


2.2. Euripides’ Hippolytus: a threat to the erotic cosmos 


Euripides is a different story. In Plutarch’s Dialogue on Love, he is the 
elephant in the room. The elephant would have been easily recognised by 
the reader familiar with the outlines of the tragedy from which Plutarch 
took the two last verses for his Euripides quotation discussed in the previ- 
ous subsection — and surely that would have been virtually every reader.* 
Hippolytus is hardly a commercial for romance. Hippolytus, a follower 
of Artemis, spurns Aphrodite by abstaining from any sexual relationship. 
Angered at that, Aphrodite makes Phaedra, Hippolytus' stepmother, fall 
in love with him. Upon being rejected, Phaedra commits suicide, but not 
without leaving a note in which she falsely accuses her stepson of raping 
her. Theseus, father and husband caught in the middle of all this, curses 
his son, who dies after an intervention of Poseidon. 

The human misery is spread thick to be sure. Nevertheless, the basis 
of the tragedy of Hippolytus 1s cosmological. More specifically, the au- 
dience is confronted with a pessimistic cosmology. Dodds contrasts this 
cosmology with the Platonic world view: 


The Platonic contemplative is at home in the universe, because he 
sees the universe as penetrated through and through by a divine rea- 
son, and therefore penetrable to human reason also. But for Euripides 
Man is the slave, not the favourite child, of the gods; and the name 
of the ‘ageless order’ is Necessity. [...] Mythologise the force which 
made the tragedy of Phaedra — turn Kypris into a person — and you 
get not a goddess but a petty fiend, whose motives are the meanest 
personal jealousies. [...] But from behind this transparent satire on 
the Olympians there emerges a deeper conception of Kypris and Ar- 
temis as eternal cosmic powers: the very point of the satire is to show 
that they must be interpreted as principles, not as persons. [...] [T]he 
human ‘ought’ has no meaning for cosmic principles. There is indeed 
an immanent ‘Justice’ in the universe — Euripides throughout his life 
asserted that — it is no paternal government by the father of gods and 
men. [...] This is the religion of Euripides — pessimistic and irration- 
alist, as his ethics and cosmology are pessimistic and irrationalist.?? 


55 Pausanias 1.22.1 remarks that even a barbarian who learned a few words of Greek 
knows the story about Phaedra and Hippolytus. 
5° Dodds 1929: 101—103. 
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Although this view does not dominate every Euripidean tragedy and it 
should not be so readily attributed to Euripides himself, it certainly ap- 
plies to Hippolytus.? In Hippolytus the cosmos is the stage where the 
misfit between gods and humans is revealed and where love spotlights 
this misfit. This should worry anyone, a Platonist in particular. What was 
Plutarch thinking when he chose to contaminate his defence of love with 
this tale about love as the cause of suicide, curse, and death — a tale, 
moreover, that he thought was anything but a fiction?*! 

Let us start our search for an answer by recalling the passage quoted 
earlier: 


TOPP® yàp ook TE 
tiv 6 Agpoditny 097, ордс боту дедс; 


60 For similar interpretations, pointing to the importance of the cosmological level in 
Hipp. and its clash with the human level, see Knox 1968: 111-114 (= Knox 1952); Segal 
1965; Roisman 1999: 170—172; Суппо 2015. On the problem with applying this interpre- 
tation to Euripides’ work as a whole or even Euripides himself, see Michelini 1987: 315- 
320: the prominently negative role of the gods in Hipp. is exceptional for Euripides and 
only mirrored by Bacchae and Heracles. Conacher 1967: 48, while agreeing with Dodds’ 
interpretation of the gods in Hipp. as cosmic forces, rightly points out that Dodds went 
too far by proclaiming that the mythological framework of Euripides’ play is expendable. 
(Ford 2005: 90—91 is insightful on the Sitz im Leben of interpretations such as Dodds’, 
which hinge on the opposition of rationalism and irrationalism; cf. also Wagner 1984.) On 
the double role of the gods in Hipp. as mythological gods and as cosmic principles, the 
observation of Winnington-Ingram 2003: 215 (= Winnington-Ingram 1960) is pertinent: 
“Gods play many roles — different roles in different kinds of play; and different kinds of 
gods play different kinds of role. And it is no accident, in my view, that in what many 
regard as the two greatest plays of Euripides — Hipp. and Bacch. — the gods who appear in 
them and work in them are also forces which are manifestly seen to be moulding human 
life. Whether Euripides believed in the objective existence of Dionysus and Aphrodite 
apart from the manifestations of their power I do not know and I do not suppose that 
anyone will ever know. And I do not greatly care. Enough that they are real, that they 
are powerful, that they are superhuman, and that they involve man in tragedy. It is by the 
tragedy that we understand the gods, not by the gods that we understand the tragedy.’ Cf. 
also Knox 1968: 111; Grube 1968: 48–49 (= Grube 1941). 

61 According to Plutarch, Hipp. was about historical events. Thes. 28.3: тйс бё лері 
TAVTHV кої том vióv adTOD ðvotvyiac, ExEi ипогу дутиилтет лорй TOV історікфу toic 
ipaytkoic, обтос Éyew детеоу wc EkEivol лелощкасту блоутес. (‘As for the calamities 
which befell Phaedra and the son of Theseus by Antiope [i.e. Hippolytus], since there is 
no conflict here between historians and tragic poets, we must suppose that they happened 
as represented by the poets uniformly.) Cf. Thes. 3.2, where Hipp. 11 is quoted as evi- 
dence for the reputation of Theseus' grandfather Pittheus. 
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Hd’ Eotiv r] олгірооса код бодо’ Epov, 
OD л@утєс EOLEV oi ката YOOV’ ёкуоуот. (Amat. 756d) 


I do not go far 


Do you not see how mighty is the goddess Aphrodite? [Eur., fr. 
898.1 TrGF] 

She sows and gives that love 

From which all we upon this earth are born [Eur., Hipp. 449- 


456]. 


A quotation from Euripides’ Hippolytus is combined with a quotation 
from a fragment, taken, perhaps, from Euripides' lost first attempt to 
write a Hippolytus or from another tragedy that Plutarch chose to connect 
with Hippolytus here.” Composite citations such as this are relatively 
scarce in Plutarch's work, as Ehorn's study on the subject has shown.9 
For a long time, they were attributed to faulty memory on Plutarch's part 
or to some other kind of accident.“ In this case, Aguilar resorts to the 
faulty memory hypothesis and Mitchell, on the basis of the proximity of 
other literary quotations about Aphrodite and Eros, assumes that Plutarch 
found the Euripides citation in its composite form in an anthology on 

62 That fr. 898 belongs to Euripides’ other, lost Hipp., the ‘InméAvtoc KaAvztóusvoc 
and that Plutarch is combining verses from Euripides' two tragedies on the same sub- 
ject, has often been assumed. (For the fragments attributed to the lost Hipp., see Barrett 
1964: 10-1, 15—45; Halleran 1995: 25-37; Collard and Cropp 2008: 472—489. Collard and 
Cropp 2008: 466—471 give a good overview of the status quaestionis; see also Luppe 
2013.) The problem is that the main argument for connecting fr. 898 with the first Hipp. 
is precisely its occurrence along with two Hipp. verses in this Plutarch passage (Kan- 
nicht 2004: 909: ‘coll. Hipp. 443 sqq. [...] et test. Plut. Amat. 13 [...] Hippolyto I tribuit 
Matthiae probantibus non nullis’; see also Jouan and Van Looy 2003: 23 and Angió 2007 
for further discussion and bibliography). Since Plutarch's composite citations include 
not only compositions from the same work but also from different works by the same 
author and even from different authors (see the examples in Ehorn 2015), this argument 
does not have much purchase. To the existing lack of evidence I only want to add that if 
the composite citation indeed consists of verses from the two Hipp. tragedies, this would 
be a playful nod towards the anecdote told by the character Plutarch a few lines earlier: 
Plutarch mentions to Pemptides that Euripides made two versions of his Melanippe, fa- 
mously changing the original, potentially blasphemous opening verse in the second ver- 
sion of the play (Amat. 756b—c). Whether fr. 898 belongs to the lost Hipp. is not terribly 
important here: it suffices that Plutarch chose to connect the two. 

6 Ehorn 2015. 

6 Ehorn 2015: 40. See, e.g. Mitchell 1968: 111—112, convincingly refuted by Ehorn 
2015: 46-47. Cf. also Di Gregorio 1979: 13. 
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love. Ehorn, however, has shown that Plutarch often composes cita- 
tions for narrative, rhetorical, or argumentative purposes. This goes also 
for the present instance, although Ehorn does not discuss it. 

The verse from fr. 898 and the two verses from Hippolytus each have 
their function both in the immediate context of Plutarch's response to 
Pemptides’ challenge of Eros’ divinity and in the broader context of the 
dialogue. The line from the fragment offers one element that the con- 
text of the Hippolytus verses does not: by asking the rhetorical question 
о?у Optic;, it draws attention to the visible effects of Aphrodite's work. 
It thereby continues along the lines of the Empedocles fragment as I 
discussed it earlier, while shifting the focus from Eros to Aphrodite.9? 
Why, then, doesn't Plutarch just continue with the fragment, which, tak- 
en as a whole, has the same gist as the verses subsequently quoted from 
Hippolytus?” The direct relevance of the Hippolytus verses is that they 
explicitly invite the comparison between Aphrodite and Eros by men- 
tioning the latter (56) ёстіу f| олгірооса Kai 0100000. ёроу) while Eros 


$5 Aguilar 2005: 27; Mitchell 1968: 181. As far as Mitchell’s hypothesis is concerned, 
the preceding pages have shown already that the mere presence of several citations on 
love in a work on that very subject seems too thin to attribute the conflation to an antholo- 
gist and that Plutarch is doing much more than copying an anthology here. Nevertheless, 
it should be noted that there are examples of such ‘inherited [composite] citations’ in 
Plutarch's works (see Ehorn 2015: 42-43). 

% One could say that another addition of the fragment, lacking in the vicinity of the 
Hipp. verses, is the explicit reference to the name Aphrodite: Hipp. talks about Konpig 
here (448). However, the reference to Aphrodite would be obvious to any reader, so I do 
not consider this a real addition (cf. Amat. 757a, where Sophocles fr. 855 TrGF, which 
refers to Aphrodite by Konpic, is quoted). See Segal 1965: 118—119 on the predominance 
of the name Kvapic in Hipp. 

67 The whole fragment as we have it reads: tv Афродтуу oy Optic боту 0sóc; / fjv 
оюб” ду sinos 0008 LETPIOELAc àv / Gon лефуке каф” ócov дтеруетал. / обтп TPEDEL сё 
каце кої лбутос Bpotovc, / TeKpNplov де, итү Хоуф póvov uáðng / [£pyo бё део то 
одгуос то тўс 0£00:] / Epa pEv óppov yat, бтау Enpov ледоу / йкарлоу ayu уотїбос 
губебфс £y / EPA ð О сецмос oùpavòc TANPOvLLEVOG / óufpov лесећу eic yoiav Афробіттс 
tno: / бтом бе сошхдттоу ёс TADTOV боо, / qoovotv пишу лаута, kai трёфоос` ua, / бг 
Ov Врбтелоу Ci те Kai даХлет yévoc. (‘Do you not see how great a goddess Aphrodite is? 
You could neither tell nor measure how great she is, and how far her power extends. She 
nurtures you and me and all mankind. Here is an indication, so you may learn it not just 
through words [but I may show you the goddess’ power in action]: through Aphrodite's 
influence the earth yearns for rain when her parched surface, infertile through drought, 
stands in need of moisture, and in turn the majestic sky, filled with rain, yearns to fall 
upon the earth; and when these two come together and commingle, they generate and 
nurture all the things for us through which the human race lives and thrives.") 
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is not present in fr. 898; this comparison is what Plutarch is after in the 
section that starts with this fragment.” 

Besides this function in the immediate context of the reply to Pemp- 
tides, both parts of the composite citation bear upon the broader context 
as well. The fragment, which introduces the cosmological investigation 
into Aphrodite and Eros, is continued near the end of the dialogue (770а). 
In other words, it appears both at the beginning and at the conclusion 
of the investigation that it introduced, which forms what I consider the 
core of the dialogue. In the fifth section, I will briefly return to the im- 
plications of this. Now, we should look at the implications of Plutarch’s 
seemingly disturbing yet sustained use of Hippolytus, which is quoted 
four times in the Dialogue on Love, all quotations appearing within the 
boundaries of the two fr. 898 quotations.® I argue that Plutarch thor- 
oughly engages with Hippolytus in his Dialogue on Love and that this 
serves to contrast his own cosmic view of love with the anti-erotic, cha- 
otic world view of the tragedy. 

We have seen how Plutarch corrects the subordination of Eros to Aph- 
rodite as it appears in Hippolytus: for Plutarch, Eros 1s the primary god. 
This does not mean, of course, that he denies the procreative cosmic 
power of Aphrodite that Euripides extols. However, if we look at the 
context of the verses quoted from Hippolytus, a fundamental incompati- 


$5 The section runs from the үйр, which immediately precedes the Euripides quota- 
tion (756d), until the оду, which comes right after the Hesiod quotation (756f). 

© Rinaldi 2011 signals the importance of Hipp. for Amat. His take on the matter is 
diametrically opposed to mine. Although he concludes that the four quotations have the 
effect of recalling the whole tragedy, he does not take the plot of Hipp. into account 
and, offering little more than paraphrases of the relevant passages, seems to assume that 
Plutarch adduced the quotations in support of his own view. Cf. also Hunter 2012: 221— 
222. Hunter 2012: 222 sees a further allusion to Hipp. in the dialogue: the denunciation of 
people who try to extinguish eros by ‘fill[ing] themselves with the smoke of humbug and 
passion’ (колуо® kai тороуйс EvénAnoav Eavtovc, Amat. 765b) could refer to Theseus’ 
denunciation of Hippolytus’ ‘honoring many vaporous writings’ (1022.0v үроцибтоу 
тфу Kavos, Hipp. 954) and, simultaneously, to P1., Resp. 8.581d, where the honour 
lover is said to regard learning as ‘smoke and nonsense’ (калуду koi qAvapíav) if it does 
not bring him honour. This would constitute a criticism of those who try to suppress ёрос̧ 
with philosophical or religious arguments. However, the use of калмос as an indication 
of worthlessness might be too common to constitute the basis of a parallel (cf. LSJ s.v. 
калудс I). Moreover, Plutarch adds the idea of confusion, which is absent from Euripides 
(and Plato). As Górgemanns 2015: 179 n. 325 points out, the metaphorical use of колудс 
and tapayń also occurs in De coh. ira 453f, and Plutarch might be reusing a familiar met- 
aphor in condensed form without thinking about the passage from Euripides (or Plato). 
Since I remain undecided about whether this passage is intended as a reference to Hipp., 
I will not include it in the discussion. 
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bility between Plutarch’s world view and the view expressed by Euripi- 
des’ tragedy emerges. In Hippolytus, the words are spoken by Phaedra’s 
nurse, who describes Aphrodite’s power in order to convince Phaedra to 
act on her desires for her stepson. From what follows, it becomes clear 
that the power she describes can hardly be called cosmic in the Platonic 
sense of the word. Although Aphrodite rules every realm of the cosmos 
— air, sea, and earth are covered (Hippolytus 447—450) — she does not 
foster harmony. Even gods falling in love are ‘conquered by misfortune’ 
(&upipopóa мкеџемоп, Hipp. 458), and humans are led away from doing 
good while Aphrodite forces them to lie and deceive (Hipp. 461—472). 
This picture is anything but pretty, and it shows how the difference be- 
tween Plutarch and Hippolytus is about more than just the hierarchical 
ranks of Eros and Aphrodite: more fundamentally, it is about the differ- 
ence between love as a true cosmic power and love as a great yet amoral 
— or even immoral — force. Not surprisingly, Plutarch's move away from 
the world view of Hippolytus puts him on the side of Plato's Phaedrus, 
where the basis of Socrates’ second speech is the conviction that ‘if Love 
is a god or something divine — which he is — he can't be bad in any way’ 
(ei 8’ ёотіу, болер обу гоп, 0cóc ň tt део 6 "Ерос, одбеу äv какду ein, 
Phdr. 242e).? 

When Plutarch quotes Hippolytus for the second time, he is still 
combatting Pemptides' conviction that love is just a falsely divinised 
ладос. Instead of denying that love is a ладос, Plutarch insists that the 
Qu.avOponía of the gods ensures that they guide us in all aspects of our 
lives, including the ладу (757c—759d). It is in the context of this argu- 
ment that he draws in Plato's treatment of avia (cf. p. 85-86). Erotic 
pavía distinguishes itself from the other kinds of divinely guided pavia 
as follows: 


iiv © вропкуђу paviav tod аудрелор кодолуоцеуђу àAn0Gc Kai 
докоосасоу OD LODGE тїс оок '2лодтђ DEAKTHPIOG’ où толор 
uera oAr| Ka0iotnow: GAAG Kai лароутес грфдо Kai алоутес no00001 
kai ps0’ ђигроу дифкооат Kai уоктор BvpavAodot кої уўфоутгс 
калођа! TODS KAAODS kai лїуоутєс ğõovor. (Amat. 759b) 


In erotic madness [...] when once it has really seized upon a man and 
set him on fire, there is no reading of literature, no ‘magic incanta- 
tion’ [Eur., Hipp. 478], no change of environment, that restores him to 
calm. He loves when present and longs when absent, pursues by day 


7 Tt should be noted, however, that Eros appears as the son of Aphrodite in Pl. Phdr. 
242d, which would suggest that he is her subordinate. Plutarch departs from Phdr. on this 
point. 
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and haunts the door by night, summons his lad when sober and sings 
his praises while he drinks. 


That there is по &noór| делктуртос apparently contradicts what Phaedra’s 
nurse — in the speech from which the first quotation was also taken — says 
in Hippolytus: 


уособса 8’ £0 лос тђу убсоу KATAOTpÉQOV. 
£ioiv 6’ ¿noða Kai Хоуоћ VEAKTHpLolL- 
MOAVIOETAL TL THOSE PAPLAKOV vóoov. (Hipp. 477—479) 


And even though you are sick, in some good way bring an end to your 
sickness. There are incantations and bewitching words; some drug for 
this sickness will appear.”! 


The correction Plutarch applies when quoting Euripides here is not 
as straightforward as the addition of a mere negative.” True enough, 
Plutarch thought there is no remedy for love. But it is not because love is 
incurable that there is no remedy — this would be the plain inversion of 
the nurse’s claim that there is a cure — but because love is not a disease. 
The conception of love as a disease, which can or cannot be cured, is a 
leitmotif of Hippolytus. Even before Phaedra can speak her first words to 
bewail her physical condition (198—202), she has already been defined by 
Aphrodite (40), the chorus (131), and the nurse (176) in terms of vócoc, 
and this continues to be the code word to describe Phaedra's state of 
love until the moment she succumbs to it.” Accordingly, the search for 
a cure is at the centre of the nurse's concerns (478—479; 509-512), while 
Phaedra remains sceptical about the existence of such a cure (486—489; 
518). According to her, the only effective cure is death (716). As such, 


7 For Hipp., I use the translation in Halleran 1995. 
7? See Xenophontos 2016: 89-90 on correction (énavópOcotc) as an exegetical tech- 
nique and on its connection with ethical ёлоуордостс (on which, see her 38-40). Cf. De- 
mulder 2015: 211 for an example of interpretative correction of Euripides (Trojan Women 
886) in De an. procr. 1026c. 

B Forms of vócoc, vooepóc, and vooéo are used twenty-one times before; at 776, 
Phaedra is pronounced dead (Segal 1965: 165 n. 39 has missed verses 131, 176, 179). This 
contrasts with the second half of the tragedy, where vóoog is used only twice. At 1306 
Artemis recapitulates Phaedra's story for Theseus' benefit and appropriately uses the 
word which had dominated it. At 933, surprisingly, Hippolytus applies it to himself. As 
Halleran 1995: 229 remarks, this is the formal fulfilment of Phaedra's death wish to con- 
taminate Hippolytus (730—731). See also Segal 1965: 138. 

™ While Phaedra is still thinking about an ointment or a potion (516), the audience 
begins to suspect that the nurse is thinking about a rather less magical cure: Phaedra 
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both sides of the debate on whether there is a remedy for the disease 
called love are represented in Hippolytus. Plutarch does not take sides in 
this debate, but he shows that the view underlying the tragic discussion 
is wrong: as soon as we start talking about remedies, we assume that 
love is a disease.” In the Dialogue on Love, as in Hippolytus (214, 248, 
1274), love is a pavia caused by god, but of a fundamentally different 
kind. Plutarch opposes erotic џамта to the kind of pavia associated with 
disease (уосфдус, Amat. 758d). After all, Pemptides had compared the 
ладос of love to a disease (убсос, 7556):76 by criticising the tragic world 
view, Plutarch also criticises Pemptides. 

By shifting the debate from Hippolytus? question whether there is a 
cure for love to whether love is a disease, Plutarch once again moves 
towards Plato's Phaedrus, which is also the source of the theory of pavia 
that Plutarch discusses here. Both Phaedrus (reciting Lysias’ speech) and 
Socrates (in his first speech) describe love as a disease (Phdr. 231d, 236b, 
238c). In Socrates’ second speech, all this is retracted and love turns out 
to be a kind of рауіо that is divinely inspired. This kind of pavía is 
opposed to the pavia produced by disease (265b); it is akin to the mad- 
ness that cures diseases (244d). As signalled already — and this quotation 
makes this general suspicion more specific — Plutarch's engagement with 
Hippolytus is not one of endorsement or simple correction. Rather, by 
referring to the tragedy, Plutarch reveals that the tragic world view is ut- 
terly incompatible with his. Unlike the characters in Hippolytus, Plutarch 


should just get it over with and have sex with Hippolytus (490—491). On this ambiguity, 
see Conacher 1961; Barrett 1964: 252—253; Segal 1965: 128—129. Cf. also Apicella 1994. 
Closer to Plutarch's time, sex appears again — and more explicitly this time — as the cure 
to the disease called love in Longus’ Daphnis and Chloe (2.7). 

75 On the connection between viewing love as a disease and the interest in love magic 
(including spells and potions), see Faraone 1999: 43-55. Cf. also Winkler 1990: 71—98. 
Plutarch advises against a different kind of фбррако in Con. praec. 139a: there, love-in- 
ducing rather than love-averting potions are the subject (cf. also Ant. 37.4). It should be 
noted that the view that love — and in particular sexual urge — is a disease that needs to be 
suppressed by a фарџокоу is not absent from Plato (Phdr. 252a—b; Leg. 8.836b). As far as 
I know, Plutarch does not engage with these problematic passages. On Plato's rationali- 
sation of magical concepts, see Lain Entralgo 1970: 108—138. 

7$ Two further passages show Plutarch’s opposition to the association between love 
and disease. (1) A fragment from Menander (fr. 791 PCG), which calls love a убсос̧, is 
quoted and rejected (Amat. 763b). This comic fragment is quoted again in Plutarch's fr. 
I34. That it is not rejected there should not be a problem, since the context is clearly an 
analysis of the concept of love as it appears in Menander's plays. (2) The gods assist 
humans both when it is ‘necessary’ (ауоуколотером) and when it is ‘decorous’ (кал оу); 
assistance in disease belongs to the former category, and assistance in matters of love to 
the latter (Amat. 758a—b). 
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is — to recall Dodds’ words – a Platonist at home in the universe. The 
other references to Hippolytus serve as further examples of this incom- 
patibility. 

The third reference to Hippolytus occurs in the part of the dialogue 
that concerns us in the next section: the comparison between love and the 
sun. After mentioning a few similarities between the two, Plutarch goes 
on to emphasise the differences. More precisely, Plutarch establishes a 
strong dichotomy between the sensible, represented by the sun, and the 
intelligible, represented by love. The Platonic doctrine of recollection 
(аудџућотс) of the forms, which our souls have contemplated in the in- 
telligible realm before birth, is the via regia that leads away from the 
sensible towards the intelligible: 


боогротес бт| PatvopEed’ бутес 
«1000', 6 t1 TODTO от ev» ката уђу, 


ос Evpiatons gnoi 


dV dmEpoovvyv @АЛоъ Bidotov, 
uA ov бё ANOnV оу о "Ерос &àvánvnoíc ёстіу. (Amat. 76де) 


It’s clear that we unwisely love 
The dazzling gleam we see on earth, 


as Euripides says, 
Because we have not known another life — [Eur., Hipp. 193-195] 


or rather because of our forgetfulness of the realities of which Love 
is a recollection. 


Again, Plutarch is not just correcting the opinion voiced in Hippolytus 
but also the world view underlying the tragic deliberation. As in the pre- 
vious passage, the nurse is speaking. She urges herself not to pin her 
hopes on this other life: although she suspects it will be better than the 
burdensome life on earth (191), it is shrouded in vague, untrustworthy 
tales (197). As Kovacs puts it succinctly: ‘In her worldly view, human 
beings must “take the cash and let the credit go.” Goods that cannot be 
seen had better not be relied оп’. Using the language of the mysteries," 
the nurse recommends discarding these same mysteries: in life, what you 
see is what you get. A Platonist, on the other hand, has an epistemologi- 
cal answer to the all narrow limits of earthly knowledge: @у@нут\с1с. 
But that is not the most fundamental opposition between the nurse 
and the Platonist. Regardless of the epistemological situation, the nurse 


7 Kovacs 1987: 40. 
75 Kovacs 1987: 39. 
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assumes that the other life will be radically different from life as she 
knows it. Life on earth is miserable; the afterlife represents her hope for 
something better. In Plutarch’s Dialogue on Love and — again — in Plato’s 
Phaedrus (249c—d), recollection starts from the sensible world. What is 
recollected is mirrored in some way in everyday life. Of course, there 
is a difference between everyday beauty and the true beauty that can be 
recollected, but this difference is not an opposition. In the Platonic cos- 
mos, Eros has left traces of true beauty. In the nurse’s cosmos, vengeful 
Aphrodite fills life with anguish and toil.” 

The fourth and final intertextual engagement with Hippolytus comes 
directly after the literary and cosmic climax of the dialogue and makes 
the transition from the sun comparison to a series of examples of how 
Eros, who has been extolled for his divine goodness since the beginning 
of Plutarch’s speech (756a), can also be severe: 


© ё’ "Ерфт коі тобто кобалер toig ёАЛос Өєоїс 'Éveotwv ФС 
Еориідтс onoi "тшоџеуф холрету дудрфтоу бло’ Kai торуоу том: 
EVHEVEOTATOG YAP EOTL toic дехоџеуотс EULEADS отобу Варос бё тоїс 
arav8adioapévoic. (Amat. 766c) 


Love, like the other gods, as Euripides [Hipp. 7] says, ‘can be pleased 
by honours given him by men’; but he can also be displeased: he is 
most gracious to those who receive him as they should and severe 
with those who have stubbornly rejected him. 


This is a puzzling passage. Plutarch seems to endorse the view of divine 
revenge that runs through the tragedy. How does this square with the rest 
of the dialogue and with Plutarch’s theological views in general? Unfor- 
tunately, solving this puzzle with certainty is made next to impossible 
because, shortly after this quotation, there is an abrupt break and a signif- 
icant stretch of text has presumably been lost (766d). However, from 


79 The contrast at play here between Euripides and Plutarch is thus not, as Brenk 
1989: 457—458 has it, ‘the contrast between the drag down, symbolized by Phaidra’s sex- 
ual drive, and the pull up — in Platonic philosophy the positive evaluation of Eros which 
leads to the Beautiful in Itself’. Rather, the passage from Hipp. and the context of Amat. 
in which this passage is embedded voice different opinions on what we can learn about 
what Brenk calls ‘the pull up’ during our earthly life and how the two relate to each other. 

8° The text breaks off in the middle of the story about Gorgo and Asander, which 
has the function of clarifying Plutarch's thoughts on the matter of Eros' revenge. Unfor- 
tunately, there is no trace of the story elsewhere, and it is not clear from the beginning 
where it is headed. Ingenkamp 2006: 187 is surely wrong when he considers the outcome 
of the story to be obvious (and the gap to be a sign of the hypomnematic state of a badly 
redacted text). He supposes that Gorgo is turned to stone, which the reader can infer both 
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the remaining pieces of the puzzle, we can again suspect that Plutarch is 
simultaneously correcting Hippolytus and questioning the world view 
underlying it. 

Once again, Plutarch makes a straightforward correction. Plutarch 
is talking about Eros, whereas Euripides puts the quoted words in the 
mouth of Aphrodite. In Hippolytus (531—532, 1269-1281), Eros appears 
as Aphrodite’s subordinate and hardly plays a role. Plutarch, as we have 
seen, considers this option but concludes that Eros is the superior dei- 
ty, with Aphrodite as his subordinate. Euripides was simply mistaken in 
presenting Aphrodite as superior by giving her pride of place in the play. 
But the tragic world cannot be fixed just by substituting Eros for Aphro- 
dite. The more fundamental incompatibility in this case is that Plutarch’s 
Eros cannot be pettily and unjustly vengeful like Euripides’ Aphrodite. 
For Plutarch, gods — and Eros in particular — are characterised by their 
love for humanity (Amat. 758a). But how should we understand, then, 
Plutarch’s remark that Eros is severe to those who reject him?*! 

Brenk has observed that Plutarch’s thought on divine retribution 
‘oscillates considerably between the two poles of vice bringing its own 


from her name, which she shares with the mythological creature, and from the preced- 
ing reference to the story of Paracyptousa (Amat. 766c-d), who was indeed turned to 
stone (cf. Antoninus Liberalis, Metamorphoses 39; Ovid, Metamorphoses 14.698—761). 
However, Plutarch indicates that Gorgo's story is much like Paracyptousa's, except for 
the punishment: *Perhaps you haven't heard the punishment of the Cretan Gorgo, who 
was treated very much like Paracyptousa, except that the latter was turned to stone at 
the moment when she peeped out of the window to watch the funeral procession of 
her lover’ (GAA tiv Горуобс tows лолуђу оок актукоале туђе Kprjoonc, naparàńoia тї 
Пороаколто?ст ладоостс mA &kstvr] рёу алемдодт TapaKdyaou тоу граотђу iðsiv 
гккошСбџеуоу, 766c-d). If anything, we are led to believe that Gorgo was most cer- 
tainly not turned to stone (thus Rohde 1974: 86 n. 1). Plutarch's story of Gorgo has been 
connected to the title of a poem by Simias of Rhodos (Sternbach 1886: 113-114; Rohde 
1974: 86-87; Powell 1925: 112; cf. also Di Gregorio 2008: 118—119), but, even if this were 
convincing (but see Susemihl 1891: 180 n. 34), this would yield nothing useful as far as 
the content of the story is concerned. 

35 On the basis of this passage, Górgemanns 2005: 186-188 has concluded that, al- 
though Plutarch does not speak about Eros as а доіцоу, this would have been more ac- 
curate; cf. Flaceliére in Flaceliére and Cuvigny 1980: 29-31. As he points out, in De coh. 
ira 458b Plutarch notes that punishment is effected by demons, not by gods. However, 
there are other passages that obfuscate this distinction (cf. De sera num. 552£-553a), and 
in Amat., Plutarch does not insist on the distinction between gods and demons (cf. Amat. 
7716, where gods and demons are mentioned together in the context of punishment; cf. 
also 757e-f). 
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punishment, and vice punished through supernatural intercession'.? On 
God 5 Slowness to Punish, which tackles the theme most extensively and 
explicitly, is mainly devoted to the latter pole but also contains traces of 
the former (esp. 554c—556e). Moreover, as far as divine interference is 
concerned, Plutarch is not clear whether this is intercession of (a) god 
or intercession of a demon (e.g. 552f-553a, where he shifts inadvertedly 
from то дашомо to о Ogóc). As a consequence, Plutarch's theory of 
divine retribution in general and his essay devoted to the subject in par- 
ticular have been regarded as being inconsistent to some degree.? 

Plutarch's versatility in talking about divine retribution can be better 
understood when That Epicurus Actually Makes a Pleasant Life Impossi- 
ble is taken into account.™ In the second part of that work (1100e-1107a), 
the discussion turns to theology at the request of Zeuxippus, who, as 

9? Brenk 1977: 256. His 256—275 offer an overview of the material in the entire corpus 
Plutarcheum. 

9$ Brenk 1977: 258 argues that Plutarch ‘never really made up his mind’; Helmig 
2005b attributes the inconsistencies of De sera num. to the polemical character of the 
work; Opsomer 2016a focuses on the general consistency of the philosophical position 
underlying the same work, but he does not deny the occurrence of several inconsistencies 
in the essay. 

* My reliance on this work is complicated but not invalidated by (1) its polemical 
character and (2) the fact that Aristodemus and Theon are speaking instead of Plutarch 
himself. (1) There has been discussion as to the relative importance of internal and ex- 
ternal criticism in this work, with Roskam 20052: 360-362 emphasising internal criti- 
cism, and Warren 2011 emphasising external criticism. While Roskam is the better judge 
of Plutarch's intention, self-presentation, and general methodology, Warren is right in 
pointing out that Plutarch's own philosophical position plays in the background — almost 
inevitably so, I would say. This does not mean that the criticism is not internal. Rather, 
Warren's use of ‘dialectical’ and ‘partisan polemic’ as synonyms of internal and external 
criticism respectively reveals too narrow a view on both kinds of criticism. The Loeb 
editors accurately describe the kind of internal criticism Plutarch is offering here: *The 
argument is not that the Platonic or Stoic views are true; it is that the Platonic or Stoic 
view yields greater pleasure than the Epicurean’. In other words, the Epicureans’ own 
criterium is applied. That the context is polemical does not mean that the arguments 
used do not reveal anything about Plutarch's position. (2) The same goes for the fact 
that Aristodemus and Theon are speaking. In Adv. Col., Plutarch describes Aristodemus 
as ‘no mere thyrsus-bearer of Academic doctrine, but a most fervent devotee of Pla- 
to’ (£& Axaónpe(ag ob уардукофоро GAN’ &ipavéotatov друюстђу ПА@тоуос, позе); 
this endorsement makes it unlikely that he would be used to defend views opposite to 
Plutarch’s. For Theon, this is even more so the case. As Puech 1991: 4886 points out: 
‘Partout, Théon apparait comme une sorte de double de Plutarque.’ In the last section of 
the dialogue (1104a-1107c), moreover, Theon responds to Plutarch's demand to repeat 
arguments Plutarch himself had produced the other day (Non posse 1103f-1104a). 
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we will see, plays an important role in the Dialogue on Love as well. In 
the ensuing discussions, which centre around providence (пота–пода) 
and the afterlife (1104a-1107a), the topic of punishment is brought up 
several times, and again we are confronted with the oscillation noted 
by Brenk. This time, however, punishment by divine intercession and 
vice being its own punishment are mentioned with different groups of 
people in mind. Divine intercession is emphasised when the discus- 
sion focuses on wicked people. For them, superstitious fear of the gods 
(бєї1с1болноуїо,) is a good thing: if they believe the myths about Hades 
and fear divine punishment, they will commit fewer crimes and will be 
better off (1101c-d, пода–ђ). Such superstition should not just be toler- 
ated; it should be encouraged (11046)!% Good people, on the contrary, 
realise that, *[b]ecause it is God's nature to bestow favour and lend aid, 
it is not his nature to be angry and do harm’ (бт хор Сеодол кої Вопдећу 
mEQUKEV, оруСеобол Kai какос roiv OD лефокеу, поге). They know 
that, since vice is its own punishment, divine interference is neither nec- 
essary nor fitting (1102f—11032).* Most people are neither really bad nor 
really вооа. They share elements of both aforementioned groups. Their 
attitude towards the gods contains a trace of superstitious fear and trem- 
bling (ттота; погс), and some of them believe the gruesome tales about 
Hades (1105a—b), but all this is outweighed by the rightful joy and hope 
they find in religious experiences (1101d—1102a; 1105b—c).** 


85 That this view is absent from De sup., where atheism appears to be in some ways 
better than superstition can be explained by the different intentions of both works; cf. Van 
Nuffelen 2011: 171. Cf. also Adam 1974: 49-52; Brenk 1977: 9-15. 

3$ This does not mean that there is no post-mortem punishment. I get the impression 
that Plutarch does not care about the difference between life and death when talking 
about punishment. And, from a Platonic standpoint, this makes perfect sense: since crime 
and punishment are matters of the soul and the soul is immortal, the difference between 
punishment during life and punishment after death does not really exist. Whether ante- 
or post-mortem, vice is always a torture of the soul. When Theon tells how seeing the 
punishment of the wicked in the afterlife is a treat to good people (1105c), he does not 
mention the interference of (a) god(s). Plutarch could have been thinking here of a penol- 
ogy and eschatology close to what Plato offers in Tim. and Leg. 10. There, as Saunders 
1973 has shown, Plato develops a theory of punishment that moves away from personal 
divine interference towards a more scientific, self-regulating system of punishment in the 
afterlife (cf. also Stalley 1996, who fine-tunes Saunders' interpretation without rejecting 
it). Given the general influence of Tim. (and Leg. 10) on Plutarch's thought, it would not 
be surprising if the core of his penology could be found there. 

*' The division into wicked, majority, and good is inspired by Plato (e.g. Phd. 
89e-902); see Adam 1974: 48; 52 n. 19. 

88 [n the discussion of the majority and their expectations of the afterlife, Plutarch 
again turns to Hipp. 193—194 for the nurse's quote about love of life (Non posse 1105b). 
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Add to this Plutarch’s Academic conviction that what is said about 
divine punishment cannot possibly attain certainty (De sera num. 
549е—550с, 558d), and the apparent inconsistency of his theory can be 
explained as a sensible tactic: by allowing the hypothesis of divine pun- 
ishment to stand next to the hypothesis of vice being its own punishment, 
Plutarch covers all bases and appeals to every person (good, bad, or in 
between) in every situation. This resembles the zetetic strategy involving 
different solutions in On Tranquillity of Mind (p. 223). What does this 
mean for Dialogue on Love in general and the passage about Eros’ re- 
venge with the lacuna in particular? 

Near the end of the dialogue are two amorous revenge tales to which 
we can apply Plutarch’s tactic.® In the first story (768b—d), an influen- 
tial man falls in love with the Galatian woman Camma, a happily married 
priestess of Artemis.” The man does not hesitate to kill her husband and 
promptly proposes to the conveniently widowed woman. When he in- 
sists, she does not dare to refuse. At the wedding, however, she prepares 
a cup of milk and honey mixed with poison and proposes a toast. The 
bride and the groom both drink half of the cup. Camma stays alive just 
long enough to hear about the death of her hated suitor and dies content- 
ed. It is clear that, in this telling of the story, revenge has nothing to do 
with divine intervention. What is more, if we look at the other occurence 
of this story in Plutarch’s works, it seems like Plutarch wanted to down- 
play the role of the gods here. In Dialogue on Love, Camma addresses 
her dead husband and dedicates her ruse to him. In Bravery of Women 
(257e-258a), on the other hand, Camma addresses Artemis, in whose 


As in Amat., the quote from Euripides is corrected implicitly: in Plutarch the painfulness 
of (the prospect of) losing life is assuaged by faith in a joyful afterlife; in Euripides the 
lack of real faith in such a joyful afterlife makes (the prospect of) losing life, although it 
is miserable, even more painful. 

* On the exempla in Amat., see esp. Valverde Sánchez 2007; Brenk 2008: 246—249. 
Cf. also Brenk 2000: 55-59 (on Semiramis, Amat. 753d—e); Stramiglia 2000: 97—103 (on 
Camma, although mainly on the version in Mul. virt. 257e—258c); Stramiglia 2000: 147— 
154 (on Empona). 

°° Brenk 2005: 100-106 connects Camma's Artemis with the Celtic horse goddess 
Epona and her in turn with Empona, the other Celtic heroine whose story is told at Amat. 
770c—771c. Evidence for this is thin, and there is no sign that Plutarch wanted to suggest 
these connections. Strobel 2009: 134 identifies Camma's Artemis with the Celtic Great 
Goddess (and this would indeed be more in line with the exceptional importance that 
Camma's Artemis has according to Plutarch, Mul. virt. 257f; cf. also Schmidt 1994: 27), 
whereas Ellis 1998: 89 proposes Brigantu without giving arguments, and Górgemanns 
2010: 189 n. 391 reports Ramsey's suggestion that Camma's Artemis is actually Ma, who 
is called Bellona in Latin. Whatever may be the correct solution, I do not think this matter 
was on Plutarch's mind when he wrote this passage (cf. Lampinen 2013: 12 n. 12). 
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temple the whole ordeal takes place. Stadter has described this address 
as ‘a prayer of thanksgiving [...] that she had been allowed to avenge her 
husband's murder'.?' Although this is not made explicit – Camma does 
not thank the goddess as much as she calls her to witness — it is true that, 
in Bravery of Women, Artemis plays some role in the revenge, which she 
does not in Dialogue on Love.” The fact that Camma addresses her as 
боїноу and not as дедс might be a further indication of this role.” 

The second story is about the Gaulish woman Empona (770c—771c).^* 
Her husband has to go into hiding due to his involvement in a failed 
Gaulic revolt. While the world believes the man to be dead, Empona reg- 
ularly visits him in the cave where he has gone into hiding. Eventually, 
they are found out and put to death by Vespasian. In this tale, Plutarch 
plays up the divine involvement in the punishment, which is reserved for 
Vespasian: 


блоктєіуєі рёу ођу atv 6 Kaioap: алоктебуос 625 diSwo1 бїктүу, 
£v оМүф хрдуф TOD yévovs лотос @рбтүу дуолредсутос' OvdSEV yàp 
Tiveykev ў 160" түүуєномї@ окодролотероу OLDE LAAAOV ётёрау єїк©с 
T|v Koi Өсо?с Kai Saipovac булу алобтрафђуод. (Amat. 7712) 


Though Caesar put her to death, yet he paid the penalty for this mur- 
der when his family was totally extinguished in a short time. No act 
of his principate was more grim and no other gave the gods and the 
spirits such good reason to avert their faces. 


?! Stadter 1965: 104. 
?? Stadter 1965: 105 notes the significant difference between the two ‘prayers’. His 
explanation for the discrepancy is different from, though not incompatible with, mine: 
according to Stadter, Plutarch wanted to emphasise the element of marital faithful- 
ness in Amat. For a comparison of the two accounts of Camma’s story, see also Frazier 
2005c: 198—203. 

°з The tale of Camma is also told by Polyaenus (Stratagems of War 8. 39). Here, the 
role of Artemis stands beyond doubt: Camma explicitly thanks (yéptv оїё@ cot) Artemis 
because the goddess allowed her (uot zapéoysc) to have her revenge. However, this more 
explicit version does not have the value of an independent witness: it merely offers an 
interpretation — a correct one, to my mind — of Plutarch’s version of the story. On Mul. 
virt. as a direct source for Polyaenus, see Stadter 1965: 13-29. 

°% The two stories are linked ethnically, in a way: Plutarch uses the word Гадала to 
refer to Gaul (cf. GE s.v. Голала), thus indicating the Celtic identity of both women. 
The story of Empona is not paralleled in Mul. virt. (Brenk 2000: 55 is mistaken); the other 
sources for the story are Tacitus, Histories 4.67, and Dio Cassius 66.3; 66.16. Empona is 
called Пелоу а by Dio Cassius and Epponina by Tacitus; cf. PIR? E81. 
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The execution of a woman who was, after all, aiding and abetting an 
enemy of the state, caused the downfall of the Flavian dynasty. It is hard 
not to think that Plutarch is exaggerating here, especially since some 
time elapsed between Vespasian’s death (79 CE) and the death of his son 
Domitian, the last of the Flavians (96 CE).? Moreover, Plutarch else- 
where emphasises the good fortune (svzotp ta) Vespasian had in all his 
endeavours. His death, too, was marked by good luck (evdtvyia), since 
he died just before the destruction of the temple that he had built on the 
Capitoline Hill: he did not have to live to see that moment (Publicola 
15.2). The contrasting account in Dialogue on Love, which states that the 
gods and demons decided to look away from Vespasian's reign, reads 
like an attempt to add an element of divine punishment (or at least divine 
criminal negligence) to the згогу. 

Both revenge stories, then, are marked by a particular brand of pun- 
ishment: in the story of Camma, the human element is emphasised and 
the divine involvement is downplayed; in the story of Empona, it is the 
other way around.” What we do not get is a tale about vice being its 
own punishment. The message is rather that divine punishment jumps in 
when human revenge is impossible, as in the case of Empona. Applying 
all this, at last, to the quotation from Hippolytus about Eros’ revenge, 
the result might seem to be only a negative conclusion: in his attempt to 
cover all bases and appeal to any kind of audience (recall the Plutarchan 
strategy deduced from That Epicurus Actually Makes a Pleasant Life 
Impossible), Plutarch does not try to purge Dialogue on Love of divine 
punishment.” In other words, this cannot be his fundamental problem 
with the tragic view. 


°° On rhetorical exaggeration in Amat., see Brenk 2000. On Plutarch's negative view 
of the Flavians, see Flaceliére 1963: 40—44; Jones 1971: 20—27 (esp. 25). 

9% Plutarch rejects divine negligence (ӧл^лүоріо) as an Epicurean view in Adv. Col. 
nge. This negligence stands in stark contrast to the emphasis on divine qU.avOpomnía 
in all aspects of life at Amat. 758a—b. According to Cichorius 1922: 410-411 (followed by 
Górgemanns 20116: 195 n. 443), the harsh treatment of Vespasian is due to the fact that 
Plutarch heard the story about Empona directly from her (obviously biased) son (as is 
suggested by Amat. 771c). This may well be, but Plutarch surely did not need this testi- 
mony to be harsh towards the emperor who revoked Greece's liberty; cf. Jones 1971: 18, 
25. Moreover, he obviously did not have to follow the son's version: he certainly knew 
enough about Vespasian to make up his own mind. 

? Although in neither story the particular brand of punishment is articulated in its 
most extreme form: Artemis is not totally absent from Camma's revenge, since it takes 
place in her temple, and the gods and demons punish by negligence rather than direct 
intervention to fulfil Empona's revenge. 

% Cf. Brenk 2000: бо who points out that, in Amat., Plutarch is ‘drawing on all the 
cultural resources shared in common, in order to convince his audience’. 
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We seem to be back to square one, but with this negative conclusion 
in mind, we can return to the revenge stories of Camma and Empona and 
have a closer look at the exact circumstances of the divine revenge. Since 
it has become clear by now that Plutarch wanted his readers constantly 
to think about Hippolytus, and since, throughout the dialogue, Plutarch 
is playing with the genre of tragedy, I suggest reading the two stories 
themselves as corrected versions of Hippolytus.? Camma is a priestess 
of Artemis, Hippolytus’ goddess of choice. Although her devotion to the 
goddess is official, she does not reflect the extremism of the dilletante 
Hippolytus. Whereas Hippolytus' devotion to Artemis made every en- 
gagement with Aphrodite a priori impossible, the priestess of Artemis 
becomes an example of good behaviour in the sphere of Eros and as 
such corrects Hippolytus’ distorted view of religion. Although Cam- 
ma's story is a tragedy, it is a tragedy that acknowledges the Plutarchan 
пбтрюс лістіс, according to which the divine realm is harmonious. 

Empona shares a different characteristic with Hippolytus: like him, 
she is destructively arrogant. This arrogance (то дарралеоу олутћс кої 
peyaAmyopov, 771c) is pointed out by Plutarch in an unexpected coda, 
which follows directly upon the passage about Vespasian's punishment. 
It causes Empona to lose sympathy among the audience and drives Ves- 
pasian into a rage. Realising this, she decides to add fuel to the flames by 
pondering about changing lives with Vespasian: without a doubt, her life 
in the cave has been happier than his life on the throne. Once again, the 
discrepancy with a different version of the story may suggest the signifi- 
cance of Plutarch's choice to foreground Empona's arrogance: in Cassius 
Dio (66.16) she is supplicatory instead of arrogant, and she moves both 
Vespasian and the rest of the audience to tears. In Euripides’ play, Hip- 
polytus is criticised for his arrogance by Aphrodite (6), Phaedra (730), 
and finally Theseus (950).'?! Plutarch may be alluding especially to this 
last instance. The confrontation between Empona and Vespasian and the 
confrontation between Hippolytus and Theseus are similar in more than 
one way: a ruler is making a decision about the life or death of a subor- 
dinate who is in dire straits because of love. Not only the arrogance is a 
recurring element but also the surprising unwillingness of the subordi- 
nate to change lives with the ruler (Hipp. 1013-1020). As in the case of 


? Autobulus, before launching into the dialogue proper, notes that the drama of Bac- 
chon and Ismenodora only needs a chorus and a scene to accommodate its performance 
(Amat. 749a). Scholars disagree on how exactly the genre of tragedy influenced Plutarch 
here, but all of them agree that it did to some extent; see Barigazzi 1988b: 199-211; Pas- 
qual 1997; Frazier 2005b. For the influence of comedy, see also Georgiadou 2011. 

100 As Kokkini 2013: 75-81 shows, Hippolytus’ devotion to Artemis is a severe distor- 
tion of contemporary religion. 

101 Cf. also Hipp. 445: the nurse says that Aphrodite punishes arrogant people. 
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Camma, Plutarch is correcting Hippolytus by writing his own tragedy: 
Hippolytus dies because he rejects love in an arrogant and extreme fash- 
ion, while Empona dies because she pursues love in an arrogant and 
extreme fashion. 

Of course these examples are as extreme as tragedies tend to be. It 
is hard to imagine that Plutarch would really recommend poisoning un- 
wanted suitors or mouthing off to emperors in the face of death. Never- 
theless, the stories show how divine revenge should be understood and 
how, even for those who follow the beneficially superstitious path of 
believing in a vengeful Eros, the world view of Hippolytus is funda- 
mentally flawed. In Hippolytus, revenge is exacted on a character whose 
proud devotion to a goddess automatically causes the wrath of anoth- 
er goddess. Cosmic justice is never a possibility in Euripides’ tragedy: 
where Aphrodite wins, Artemis loses and vice уегѕа.!% As Irwin remarks: 
* Aphrodite and Artemis in the Hippolytus [...] are not just; they do not 
guarantee a rational order in the universe as a whole'.!? Plutarch's tragic 
heroines show some similarities to Hippolytus, but instead of incurring 
vengeance, they get their revenge. The difference is that their opinion 
about Eros is correct: Camma does not consider love and Artemis to be 
mutually exclusive, and Empona maintains, until the bitter end, that love 
is more important than anything. 

The importance of having a correct opinion about Eros is important 
throughout the dialogue, as we have seen in the case of the comparison 
between Eros and Aphrodite. The quote from Euripides about the revenge 
of the god of love should be interpreted with that concern in mind. Here, 
Plutarch calls Eros tv алолбеотфу Kai олеруфоуфу коластцс (766c). 
Arrogance, which is central to Hippolytus, is paired with lack of educa- 
tion. Hippolytus' scorn for Aphrodite is not due to general impiety but to 
his conviction that service to Aphrodite and Artemis are mutually exclu- 
sive. ^ This is the conviction that Plutarch challenges, thus opposing his 
world view to that from tragedy: Platonic лолдета. fosters an understand- 
ing of Eros as a god who ensures harmony and cosmos, and, without this 
nasia, one will surely run into trouble. Whether Eros is a коА@стїс in 
the literal sense or the immanent punishment that comes from having an 
erroneous world view does not matter a great deal in the end. 

This importance оЁлолбгіо to avert the revenge of Eros brings us back 
once again — this will not be a surprise by now — to Plato's Phaedrus. 
After his first speech, which has argued that a young man should favour 


102 This becomes particularly clear when, at the end of the play, Artemis promises Hip- 
polytus to revenge him by destroying Aphrodite's favourite devotee (Hipp. 1416-1422). 

103 Irwin 1983: 196. 

104 This conviction, moreover, is not the result of any nasia: Hippolytus prides him- 
self on the fact that, to him, ‘nothing is taught’ (6160któv undév, Hipp. 79). 
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а man who is not in love with him rather than a lover, Socrates’ famous 
болнбм1оу prevents him from leaving (242b-d). He now realises that he 
was utterly mistaken: his speech did not reflect the divinity of love. The 
second speech will be a palinode devoted to Eros as a god. Socrates 
compares his plight to that of Homer and Stesichorus: both told false sto- 
ries about the divine and both were punished with blindness. Contrary to 
Homer, Stesichorus was smart enough to retract his lies (thus regaining 
his sight), and this is what Socrates will be doing lest he be punished by 
Eros (243a-b). This second speech is concluded with a prayer to Eros: 
‘be kind and gracious toward my expertise at love, which is your own 
gift to me: do not, out of anger, take it away or disable it’ (е9џеутс код 
ieac ттүу ёротікўу LOL TEXVHV Tv ёдокос LATE AMEAN NTE zmpoonc 
бу оруђу, 257а). Both for Plato and for Plutarch the difference between 
evoking Eros’ anger and enjoying his kindness (Plutarch’s £bugvéotatog 
may echo Plato's evuevijc!”) is decided by philosophy, by a correct un- 
derstanding of Егоѕ.!% Therefore, Socrates prays that Eros may convert 
Lysias, the author of the speech recited by Phaedrus and the inspiration 
for Socrates’ first speech, to philosophy (ёлі фіЛософіау [...] tpéyov, 
2575). Socrates’ palinode was intended to avert the wrath of Eros by un- 
derstanding the god through philosophy. This is also Plutarch's strategy 
in Dialogue on Love, and it is, I think, his main concern when talking 
about the wrath of Eros. 

Plutarch's references to Hippolytus are deeply embedded in Dialogue 
on Love, and they pertain to the most crucial philosophical issues raised 
in the text.' With each reference, Plutarch not only corrects Euripid- 
es, he also indicates the fundamental incompatibility of his world view, 
which is supported by Plato's Phaedrus, with that expressed in Hippoly- 
tus. This constant yet subtle effort to turn Phaedra into Phaedrus is hinted 
at in the opening of the dialogue, when Flavian asks Plutarch’s son Auto- 
bulus to tell the story that will occupy the rest of the work: 


dere TOD Aóyou то уђу Éyov глолотфу TE Хешфуас Kai oki код 
бра KITTOD те кої ош оком дтадроџас Kai бс” GAAG тотодтеу tÓTOV 
ёллоВореуот yAiyovtat TOV ПАйтоуос Daooóv Kai TOV üyvov éxeivov 
105 At the end of the dialogue, when the marriage of Bacchon and Ismenodora is 
announced, the character Plutarch concludes that Eros shows himself ebpevrig. Hunter 
2012: 197 sees this as a reference to Phdr. 257a-b. 

106 Cf. Griswold 1986: 136—137 for the connection in Phdr. 257a—b between speaking 
ill about Eros and faring ill in matters of Eros. 

107 Contra Martin 1984: 86, who describes the reference to Hipp. 193-195 as ‘a fine ex- 
ample of the Plutarchean manner’ in the sense that the quotation, ‘brought in for stylistic 
embellishment, serves as a formal, non-substantive springboard to move Plutarch into a 
short, but substantive, summation of the Platonic doctrine he then elaborates in some detail’. 
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кої туђу ђргџа. лроовуту nóav лефокоау лробоџотероу ў KGAALOV 
етлурафеобдал. (Amat. 749a) 


Discard for the moment from your recital the meadows and shady 
nooks of the poets, the gadding growth of ivy and smilax, and all the 
other commonplaces on which writers seize, as they endeavour with 
more enthusiasm than success to endorse their work with Plato's Ilis- 
sus, his famous agnus castus and the gentle grass-grown slope. 


This passage has been regarded as an ironic declaration of dependence 
on Phaedrus and rightly so." Apart from the explicit reference to Plato’s 
Ilissus, the river, which forms an eye-catching element of the setting of 
Phaedrus (229a—b), the shade (229b, 230b), the agnus castus (230b), and 
the gentle grass-grown slope (230c: тйс тоос [...] Ev npépa лросаутел) 
come straight out of Plato's dialogue. However, the remaining words, 
which are not to be found in Phaedrus, tell an additional story. Ivy and 
smilax have the scent of tragedy: they serve as crowns for the followers 
of Dionysus (Euripides, Bacchae 703-4; cf. 106—108).'? In a discussion 
about garlands one of Plutarch's friends, the doctor Trypho, connects the 
healing powers of ivy with the Dionysus cult (Quaest. conv. 3.1.647а).!!' 
A more specific reference to tragedy is Хешфу. The meadow is where 
Hippolytus haughtily honours Artemis (Hipp. 73-87) and where Phae- 
dra, delirious as she is, hopes to find relief of the illness which is her love 
(208–21).!!! In Plato's locus amoenus, there is no meadow:!" from the 
outset, Hippolytus creeps in as an intertext. 


108 Trapp 1990: 158—159. Cf. Trapp 1990: 161: *Plutarch's recusatio at the beginning of 
the Amatorius, turns out to be a rejection only of slavish and unimaginative use of the 
Phaedrus; it is certainly not a rejection of the work itself as a proper object of imitation. 
The whole dialogue is structured on Phaedran lines, its central doctrines are from the 
Phaedrus and are given in Phaedran language, and a host of other details of conception 
and expression have been included too, creatively adapted and blended with a wide range 
of other Platonic and non-Platonic material.’ Hunter 2012: 185—222 offers a brilliantly 
subtle discussion of the intertextuality between Plutarch’s Amat. and Plato's Phdr. The 
opening scene of Phdr. has become the locus classicus for the /ocus amoenus and is an 
object of study on its own. A good place to start is Ferrari 1987: 1—36. 

109 On these plants, see Forster 1952: 62. 

"0 Smilax, he adds, is just as powerful, albeit in the negative sense: it kills whomever 
falls asleep in its shadow (647f). Cf. also Quaest. conv. 3.2 on the coldness of ivy. 

11 On the important function of the meadow in Hipp. and its connections with eros 
and mysteries, see esp. Bremer 1975. Cf. also Segal 1965; Cairns 1997. 

12 Although in Phdr. 248c, the plain of truth is described as a meadow (cf. Amat. 
766b, which will be discussed in the next section). This does not play here, since the 
reference is clearly to the /ocus amoenus and to the elements of Phaedrus that should 
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And thus, Plutarch’s Dialogue on Love is not only a new Phaedrus, 
exploring the ways in which Eros can lift us up and allows us to take part 
in the divine cosmic procession (Phdr. 246e—248e). It is also an anti-Hip- 
polytus, a response to the tragedy about the utter failure of cosmic love.!? 
In his response, Plutarch casts a character for the role of antagonist to 
Hippolytus (“Whose Horses Are Unyoked’): Zeuxippus (“Who Yokes 
Horses").!^ In That Epicurus Actually Makes a Pleasant Life Impossible, 
Zeuxippus is the pupil who requests the discussion (1086d-e), asks crit- 
ical questions (1088d), and demands further clarifications (1100e, 1103f). 
In Dialogue on Love, he plays a similar role: he is the one who needs 
to be convinced of Plutarch's views on love. At a crucial point in the 
discussion, his assent is asked (758c—d) and he brings in the Epicurean 
doctrine of desire so that it can be refuted (766d-767c!!°). Near the end 
of the dialogue, he is addressed as the one most urgently needing the Bil- 
dung provided here: ‘Do not, my dear Zeuxippus, be afraid of that sharp 
pain which comes at the beginning of marriage’ (то 8’ гиладес Ev аруй 
Kai бакуоу, à џокарле Хебеллле, итү фовтоћс, 769e). It is a Bildung that 
Hippolytus tragically lacked.''® When, at the very end, the marriage of 


be discarded: the plain of truth, which forms the metaphysical climax of Phaedrus, is 
obviously not one of those elements. 

135 A subject I have evaded is the likely yet subtle influence of Euripides’ Hipp. on 
Plato's Phdr; see Castrucci 2015. Although Plutarch does not allude to this, it may of 
course be in the back of his mind. This would point further in the direction of the triangle 
that I have been trying to draw using Plutarch’s Amat., Plato’s Phdr., and Euripides’ Hipp. 
as the three points. 

"4 On names with Тлло- or -uuto see Dubois 2000. Cf. the use of the stem ((s)vy- to 
describe a relationship at Amat. 750c, 7522, 770c. 

15 On the basis of this passage, Rist 2001: 564 has called Zeuxippus ‘an Epicure- 
an’ (cf. his 568—575), adding that he also appears as ‘an Epicurean sympathizer’ in Non 
posse (568). In the latter work, however, Zeuxippus most certainly appears as a pupil of 
Plutarch's school who complains that an earlier rebuttal of the Euripidean Colotos lacked 
nappnoía (Non posse 1086e), so it is hard to understand where Rist got this idea. As far 
as Amat. 1s concerned, there is no reason to doubt Plutarch's statement that Zeuxippus 
sketched the Epicurean doctrine without being convinced by it (Amat. 767с). Zeuxippus’ 
endeavour can be compared to that of Glauco in the second book of PI., Resp. (358c): he 
argues against justice, not because he is convinced of this position, but because he wants 
to hear a good philosophical rebuttal of it. This important difference between voicing a 
position and committing to it also invalidates the attempt made by Ingenkamp 2006: 188— 
190 to identify Zeuxippus with Pemptides (and to attribute the occurrence of two names 
to careless redaction of the text): Zeuxippus' position is in fact opposed to that of Pemp- 
tides, since the latter does commit to the rejection of Eros. 

"6 On this aspect of Hipp., see esp. Kokkini 2013: Hippolytus’ ‘deliberate failure to 
pass from the stage of the adolescent to that of a man shows that he chooses to abstain 
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Bacchon and Ismenodora is announced, Zeuxippus is the one to put the 
beneficiality of marriage to the final test by asking whether any residual 
animosity remains. Only when the messenger ensures him that everyone 
has made peace can the dialogue end and the wedding take place. 
Plutarch’s Dialogue on Love ends with a wedding, Euripides’ Hip- 
polytus ends in death, but also in forgiveness granted by Hippolytus to 
his father. This forgiveness is one last reminder of the world view of the 
tragedy: only humans are capable of repentance and forgiveness; gods 
are not.''’ They do not care, as Phaedra experiences when she is killed as 
innocent collateral damage of Aphrodite's wrath. Gods are powerful, to 
be sure, yet they are capricious, petty, and opposed to each other. Aphro- 
dite rules the cosmos, but she is not a force of good. Rather, she spreads 
the disease of love that makes life a burden. When Plutarch wants to 
instate Eros as the foremost god, characterised by qU.avOponío and or- 
dering the Platonic cosmos, Hippolytus is what he is up against.''* 


3. Eros, the sun, and the cave: rewriting Plato's Republic 
(764a—766b) 


In the course of his discussion of the god Eros, Plutarch suggests that 
there is some similarity between Platonic and Egyptian notions of Eros 
(762a; cf. 763f), which recalls On Isis and Osiris in general and the 
passage from that work with which we began this chapter in particular. 
However, Plutarch leaves this suggestion to the side as soon as he has 
volced it — thus perhaps suggesting to us and his interlocutors that this 
is where the really important message can be found.!!° It is Plutarch's 
dear friend Soclarus who eventually rises to the bait and begs Plutarch 
to elaborate on his vague intimation that Platonic and Egyptian thought 
about love should be connected. This is where the passage starts that will 
occupy us in this section (764a—766d)."? 


from accepting the full rights and responsabilities of an adult male, by rendering himself 
incapable of expressing his sexuality and consequently fulfilling his duty towards his 
oikos’ (74). Cf. also Cairns 1997. 

"7 See Knox 1968: 113-114; Segal 1965: 152-156. 

18 The picture of Plutarch’s reception of Euripides that has emerged from this section 
is different from that in Opsomer 2020b, who argues that Euripides held a high epistemic 
authority in Plutarch's works. 

19 Cf. also 770b. See Van Nuffelen 2007 on this rhetorical function of silence in 
Plutarch. 

12 Flaceliére in Flaceliére and Cuvigny 1980: 6 calls this passage ‘un appendice’ to 
the speech about Eros, but Frazier 1999: esp. 349 has rightly pointed out that it 1s actually 
the climax. 
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Plutarch reveals that the Egyptians, like the Greeks, distinguish be- 
tween Heavenly and Common Eros. However, they also have a third 
Eros: the sun (Aiybatiot боо рёу “Eno zapozAnoioc "Epotac, тоу 
TE TOVONLOV Kai TOV oùpáviov, їсаст, трітоу dé уошСорату "Epota тоу 
fiov, 764b). The distinction between Heavenly and Common Eros is 
thoroughly Platonic (Symp. 1800—1814, where, as we have seen, the char- 
acter Phaedrus distinguishes Heavenly and Common forms of both Eros 
and Aphrodite).?! Here I will focus on the third Eros, the sun. From the 
outset Plutarch shifts from the (Egyptian) identification of Eros and the 
sun to the similarity (оџполоту то, 764b; cf. готкеуол, 764d) between Eros 
and the sun, and it is this similarity that will be the subject of Plutarch's 
speech. The strict identification 1s not further considered. 

Frazier has argued that even the comparison between Eros and the sun 
is eventually rejected by Plutarch.'” There are, indeed, good reasons to 
think this at a certain point in the speech, as we shall see. I want to argue, 
however, that Plutarch eventually rehabilitates the comparison between 
Eros and the sun and that his last words on the matter imply a confirma- 
tion and not a rejection of the imagery. More precisely, I submit that we 
should approach Dialogue on Love 764a—766d as a triptych of images 
that both imitates and critically rewrites Plato's famous sun-line-cave 
development in the Republic (6.506d—7.517a). While Plutarch's imitation 
of the sun (764b—765a) and the line (765a—d) have been spotted in earlier 
scholarship, I add that we should connect Plutarch's rainbow imagery 
(765d—766b) with Plato's cave and that this latter image once again af- 
firms the comparison between Eros and the sun. 

Several times throughout his works, Plutarch compares the sun (as 
the summit of the sensible world) to god (as the summit ofthe intelligible 
world). His thought on the matter 1s overall consistent, as Roskam has 
shown in an important article that discusses all the relevant material.'? 
Plutarch firmly insists on the distinction between the sensible sun and 


121 Cf. p. 284. For the later literary and philosophical tradition, see e.g. Alcinous, Di- 
dasc. 33.3; Philo, De vit. cont. 59—60; Achilles Tatius 2.36–37; Plotinus 3.5; 6.9.9. See also 
Thesleff 1994. 

122 Bsp. Frazier 2005а: 72: ‘[S’ Jouvre alors une séquence (19-20.766 B) à tonalité mys- 
tique, ou méme mystérique, qui développe, en s appuyant sur l'opposition du soleil et 
d'Éros et en multipliant les images (nuages; opposition du réve et de la veille; arc-en- 
ciel), l'itinéraire de ате amoureuse, guidée par Eros mystagogue jusqu'à la beauté 
divine et intelligible' (emphasis added); similarly Frazier 1999: 354. 

23 Roskam 2006; cf. also Roskam 2007a: 144-150. The most important passages аге 
De E 386b, 393c-d; De Pyth. or. 400d; De def. or. 413c, 433d-e; De Is. et Os. 372a; Ad 
princ. iner. 780e-f, 781f (see p. 158—162); De facie 944e; De lat. viv. 1130a. Cf. also Babut 
1993: 219—221; Hirsch-Luipold 2002: 165-168; Brouillette 2014: 113-125 (a revised version 
of Brouillette 2010). 
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the intelligible god, but not without counterbalancing this by pointing to 
the symbolic connection between the two: the sun is an ғікоу or etóoAov 
of the god. It is wrong to say that the sun and the intelligible god are 
the same, since the sun obviously belongs to the sensible realm, but it is 
equally wrong to state that they share no connection whatsoever. 

Not only in the context of Plutarch’s works but also in the context 
of Middle Platonism more generally, the comparison between the god 
Eros and the sun cannot have seemed as revealing and exotic as Plutarch 
presents it in the Dialogue on Love. In Plato’s Republic (6.506e—509c), 
Socrates explains how the sun is 


[...] тоу tod aya8od Екуоуом, öv тауодду гугууђсеу àvóAoyov 
EAUTO, билер ото EV TO VONTH толто трос те уођу кої та уоооџеуа, 
TODTO TODTOV EV TH оралф лрос те буду koi TA орфџеуа. (РГ, 
Resp. 6.508b-c) 


[...] the offspring of the good, which the good begot as its analogue. 
What the good itself is in the intelligible realm, in relation to un- 
derstanding and intelligible things, the sun is in the visible realm, in 
relation to sight and visible things. 


That the Republic contributed to Plutarch's understanding of the connec- 
tion between the sun and the intelligible is clear from the eighth P/atonic 
Question, where Plutarch offers a paraphrase of Plato's account: 


кої yàp GAAws uéya то? NAiov то аб оца Kai ox о®тоф ПАдлоуос 
£v Помтето Paced дупуореотол лаутос TOD оісӨтто? Kai кортос, 
Ффолер TOD VONTOD то ауадом. Exsivov үйр екуомос Aéyevau, TAPEYOV 
toic оратоїс età TOD qaíveo0o1 то угуугодол, кодалер дл” Exeivov 
TO eiva Koi TO утууфокеосбал toig vontoic onápyeu (Quaest. Plat. 
8.1006f-1007a [text modified"^]) 


For the sun is generally rated high in dignity and especially by Plato 
who himself in the Republic has proclaimed him king and sovereign 
of all that is perceptible just as the good is of the intelligible, for of 
that good he is said to be the offspring, affording to things visible with 
their coming to light their coming to be even as that good is for things 
intelligible the source of their being and of being known. 


124 The Teubner edition follows the manuscripts that have éyyovoc, while the Loeb 
follows the manuscripts that read xyovoc. This does not matter a great deal, but it is clear 
from De def: or. 433e that Plutarch knew that Plato used the term éxyovoc in the passage 
to which he is referring here. Cf. Brouillette 2014: 122-124. 
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An excellent example of how Plutarch uses this Platonic notion can be 
found in On the E at Delphi. Plutarch's teacher Ammonius 15 speaking: 


то?с 6’ АлолАоуа Kai fiiov T]yovpévouc TOV ADTOV аолаСеобдол LEV 
бебу ёсті Kai civ OU edeviav, д idiota TIL@oW фу їсасі Kai 
лодођату, sic тото пдеутас TOD деођ туђу ёліуоюу: 0с бё уђу v 
TO KOAALOTO TOV гуолутоу TOV деду óvetponoAo0vtag EyeipMpEV kai 
TOPAKOAMLEV йуотёро продугу xai Өгбсосдол то блар avtod kai 
TI Ovolay, тибу де Kai tr|v eikÓva тууде кої oépeo0o1 TO лері оотђу 
удушо OC üàvootóv ёстіу aio0ntà vorntod Kai ферорёуф LEVOVTOG 
ёрфӧсес туйс кої #0000 SLOAGUTOVOAV Ópooyénog тйс тєрї 
ёкєїуоу eùueveiac Kai џакортоттутос. (De E 393c-d) 


Those who hold that Apollo and the sun are the same, it is right and 
proper that we welcome and love for their goodness of heart in plac- 
ing their concept of the god in that thing which they honour most of 
all the things that they know and yearn for. But, as though they were 
now having a sleepy vision of the god amid the loveliest of dreams, 
let us wake them and urge them to proceed to loftier heights and to 
contemplate the waking vision of him, and what he truly is, but to 
pay honour also to this imagery of him in the sun and to revere the 
creative power associated with it, in so far as it is possible by what is 
perceived through the senses to gain an image of what is conceived in 
the mind, and by that which is ever in motion an image of that which 
moves not, an image that in some way or other transmits some gleams 
reflecting and mirroring his kindliness and blessedness. 


Compared to (Plutarch’s direct paraphrase of) Plato’s account, there are a 
few apparent differences here, but they should not worry us. Plato’s form 
of the good is identified with Apollo, who is cast in the role of the de- 
miurgic god (cf. De E 393f).'*° This is as common for Plutarch (De Is. et 
Os. 372e-f; De def. or. 423d) as it is for Middle Platonists in general (e.g. 
Alcinous 27.1).!26 There is no mention, moreover, of the good’s function 
as leader over the other intelligibles. This is in line with Plutarch’s ten- 
dency to collapse the whole intelligible realm into the demiurge (cf. e.g. 
De sera num. 550d with p. 19). 

All in all, it is quite clear what we can expect in the Dialogue on Love 
after the comparison between Eros, who takes on the role of demiurge 
here (as the discussion of 755e—757a in the previous section has shown), 
and the sun: while the Egyptian identification of Eros and the sun will 


75 On the traditional identification (rather than comparison) of Apollo and the sun, 
see e.g. Boyancé 1966. 
126 Cf. Dillon 1993: xxii; Ferrari 20056: 16; Boys-Stones 2018: 149. 
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be criticised, the value of the comparison will be admitted. This would 
be in line with Plutarch’s general thought on the sun and with the earlier 
announcement that Egyptian mythology contains ‘dim, faint effluvia of 
the truth’ (entai tives алорротад Kai Guvdpai тїс GANnOEiac) and that 
one ‘needs a keen wit to track them down, one which can draw impor- 
tant conclusions from tiny scraps of evidence’ (iyvnàátov detvod бёоуто1 
кої реүбло pois &Aetv Svvapévov, 762a). This is similar to Plutarch’s 
stance in On Isis and Osiris: there we find, as expected, the nuanced 
judgement on the comparison of the sun and Osiris (De Is. et Os. 368c-d, 
372a, d-e), who turns out to be the same as Eros in his demiurgic capac- 
ity (3740). 

In the Dialogue on Love, however, the case is surprisingly different. 
After some consideration, the comparison between Eros and the sun is 
rejected with unusual vehemence: 


et бё р досет тикротероу Хеугодол, Kai томаут(а, pain тїс ду Tjuov 
"Epot nov: üzootpéoet yàp бло TOV VONTOV Emi tà aio0ntà ттүу 
ót&votav, YAPITL код AALAPOTNTL тйс GwEews yontevov Kai доле оу 
£v ваотф код лєрї адтоу олтетобал та т” GAAG Kai trjv GANnOElaV, 
ETEPwOL SE UNVEV- (Amat. 764e [text modified!?’]) 


One might even say, if the statement is not too unpalatable, that the 
sun’s activities are directly opposed to those of Love. For it is the sun 
that turns our attention from intelligibles to sensibles, bewitching it 
by the charm and brilliance of vision, and urging it to seek truth and 
everything else in her or in her realm, and not in any other place. [tr. 
modified] 


As Roskam and Brouillette point out, this is an anomaly."? In a similar 
case in On the Oracles of the Pythia, the stark opposition of the sun and 
the intelligible god can be easily explained by the polemical, anti-Stoic 
context.'”? The case of Dialogue on Love seems more difficult to account 
for and seems to confirm Frazier's interpretation that the comparison of 
Eros and the sun is eventually rejected by Plutarch. Roskam's suggestion 
that Plutarch is attenuating the opposition by expressing hesitation (ei 
dé рӯ бобе такротероу Агугобол) goes a long way in explaining this 
exception. As we shall see, however, the key is the fact that this is not 
Plutarch's last word on the matter. 


27 Demulder 2018: 23-24. 

28 Roskam 2006: 200; Brouillette 2014: 113 n. 5. Cf. also Babut 19696: 447; Dillon 
1996: 200; Hirsch-Luipold 2002: 166. 

79? Roskam 2006: 200. Cf. Babut 1969b: 447; 1993: 219-220. 
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By the time Plato’s Socrates is done with his image of the sun, the 
young interlocutor of the Republic is understandably befuddled. In an at- 
tempt to clarify matters, Socrates introduces a second image: the divided 
line. Plutarch’s interpretation of this Platonic image is spelled out in the 
third Platonic Question." With the discussion of a geometric image as 
part of Plutarch’s technical discussions of problematic passages in Plato, 
we seem to have strayed rather far from Dialogue on Love. At the end of 
the Platonic Question, however, Plutarch connects the divided line with 
Plato’s Symposium:'! 


то бё uéytotov адтос £v Уоџлосіо S1IdGOK@V, THs бї toic ёротікоїс 
хрђодол, UETHYOVTA тўу voyr]v ало TOV олодутфу колбу ёлі TH VONTE, 
лареууод. pte сфротос̧ туос LNT’ елитогоцолос ENT’ ExLoTHLNS 
KOAAEL шас олотетајдол Kai доолеоє1у, GAA’? алоствута, тїс лері 
tavta pukpoAoyíag ‘ёлі TO TOAD Tod колоб nzéAayog трелеобол. 
(Quaest. Plat. 3.1002e) 


The most important point, however, is that, when in the Symposium 
Plato explains how one must manage the matter of love by diverting 
the soul from the beautiful objects that are perceptible to those that 
are intelligible, his own injunction is not to subjugate oneself and play 
the slave to the beauty of a particular body or practice or of a single 
science but to desist from petty concern about these things and turn to 
the vast sea of the beautiful [Symp. 210d]. 


This connection between the divided line and та épmttka returns subtly 
in Dialogue on Love (765a—d). There, immediately after the apparent 
rejection of Plato’s first image (the sun), the second image (the divided 
line) is offered as an alternative, as Opsomer has observed.'? Like Plato 
(Resp. 510c), Plutarch gives the example of geometry students who are 
not yet (обло) ready to approach their subject in a purely intelligible 
fashion: they rely on ‘tangible and visible copies of spheres and cubes 
and dodecahedrons’ (ntà kai оротй muńuata офалрфу Kai kópov кої 
боб=коёброу) presented to them by their teachers (Amat. 765a). Eros, 
Plutarch explains, works in a similar way: by presenting us with visible 
bodies, he kindles our memory of the intelligible. 

So far, we have seen echoes of Plato’s subsequent images of the sun 
and the divided line in Plutarch’s Dialogue on Love. Both echoes have 


130 See Napolitano Valditara 1992; Opsomer 1994b: 418-487; 1996: 79-82; Schoppe 
1994: 13-40; Ferrari 19956: 202—212; 1999b. 

131 The first and fifth Quaest. Plat. also deal with the connection between knowledge 
and erotics; cf. Opsomer 20072: 165-166. 

132 Opsomer 20110: 244 n. 138. 
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been noted by scholars, and the intertextual aspect seems fairly certain, 
although it is a purely thematic intertextuality: there are no clear textual 
echoes. The same thing goes for my suggestion that, after subsequently 
echoing the sun and the line, Plutarch keeps following the path of Plato’s 
Republic: in the next passage, which has received far less attention than 
the previous two, he was thinking about the cave. 

First, I should contextualise my hypothesis about Plutarch’s critical 
rewriting of Plato’s cave image by pointing to the surprising near ab- 
sence from Plutarch’s works of ‘the most famous metaphor in the history 
of philosophy — the resonant allegory that everyone remembers, and that 
even people with minimal exposure to philosophy itself have probably 
heard of’ 33 Only once, at the end of How the Young Man Should Study 
Poetry, do we find a clear intertextual reference to the cave:'*4 


oig бдумфома tà TOV ф'лосбфеу акобоутас о0то?с TÒ лрфтоу 
éxmAnéic toys. коі тароуђ koi OduBoc, ob лростеџеуоос Od’ 
опоџеуоутас, бу уў кадалер ёк OKOTOVG лолло® LEAAOVTES TALOV 
брбу ¿ðo oiov v VOOM ati KeKpapévng родос dANVEtac 
abytv ёуоуті поЛокту GAdTOMS ouAénetv TH tora код ur| MEdyElv. 
(De aud. poet. збе) 


But when they hear the precepts of the philosophers, which go coun- 
ter to such opinions, at first astonishment and confusion and amaze- 
ment take hold of them, since they cannot accept or tolerate any such 
teaching, unless, just as if they were now to look upon the sun after 
having been in utter darkness, they have been made accustomed, in a 
reflected light, as it were, in which the dazzling rays of truth are sof- 
tened by combining truth with fable, to face facts of this sort without 
being distressed, and not to try to get away from them. 


Plutarch is pointing out that, through the correct reading of good poetry, 
youth can prepare themselves for the dazzling insights of true philoso- 
phy. The transition from the ignorance of everyday opinion (~ the cave) 
to the knowledge of philosophy (~ the sun) is made easier by the inter- 
mediary stage of poetry (~ the sun seen through reflection). 

Plutarch’s use of the image here resembles Plato’s in that it makes a 
point about education. As opposed to Plato (Resp. 7.5176—с), however, 

133 Blackburn 2006: тот. Similarly e.g. Brunschwig 2004: 145; Williams 2006: 23. On 
the reception of the cave allegory, see Gaiser 1985; 2004. On the reception of P1., Resp. 
more generally, see Vegetti and Abbate 1999; Sheppard 2013. On (traces of) Middle Pla- 
tonic commentaries on Resp., see PidA 80. 

134 Cf. Zadorojnyi 2002: 31 n. 28; Hunter 2009:169-170; Hunter and Russell 
2011: 206—207; Lather 2017: 329. 
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Plutarch does not connect the educational metaphor with the ontological 
distinction between the sensible and the intelligible realm. Moreover, 
Plutarch simplifies the ascent, which in Plato’s version has two stages. 
First, the prisoner in the cave is released from his shackles and is made 
to see the cave (~ the sensible world) for what it is. In a second stage, 
the prisoner is dragged outside the cave (~ into the intelligible world). 
Plutarch conflates these two stages, drawing from Plato’s description of 
each stage indiscriminately. Plato mentions the desire to flee (gsvyew, 
515e) from the truth, echoed by Plutarch, in the first stage. The possibility 
of smoothing the transition by looking first at reflections, which Plutarch 
mentions as well, is described in the second stage (€v тоїс bda01 tà [...] 
eld@Aa, 516a). What we get here, in other words, is a simplified cave with 
a one-stage ascent and a limited scope. We are left with the impression 
that, even if this rare rewriting is taken into account, Plutarch was not too 
invested in what would become ‘the most famous metaphor in the history 
of philosophy'. 

Admittedly, there is no sign that in Middle Platonism the cave en- 
joyed anything close to its modern-day prestige. Still, as we shall see, 
the allegory was important enough to be included in Alcinous' concise 
Handbook of Platonism and popular enough to be used by Maximus of 
Tyre (although both, like Plutarch, seem to do away with Plato's two 
stages). Therefore, its near absence from Plutarch cannot be attributed 
entirely to the different accents placed by ancient Platonists when read- 
ing the Republic or, more generally, the Platonic corpus. "5 

As has been mentioned, Plutarch introduces the rainbow in the Dia- 
logue on Love where, in the sequence of images, we would have expect- 
ed the cave. He segues into this new image by quoting Alcaeus' take on 
the birth of Eros: ^ 


бетудтолоу ov | 
<тбу> yévvat’ evmédtrAoc Тре 
хросокоц@ 7вф®ро ptyewo: (Amat. 765e = Alcaeus, fr. 327 Voigt) 


Most fearful of the gods 
Whom fair-sandalled Iris bore 
To Zephyr of the golden hair. 


135 On the general differences between modern and ancient readings of Resp., see 
Annas 1999: 72—116. 
136 See Breitenberger 2007: 166—168 for discussion. 
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These poetic verses should, of course, not be taken literally.” The dox- 
ography on cosmic love has, after all, established that Hesiod was right 
to postulate the absolute priority of Eros and this is right up Plutarch’s 
street: the demiurge was obviously not born. Alcaeus’ verses should be 
interpreted as follows:'*8 


&vóKAaoic $ tov TO лері тђу iptv ёст тйс Swews лодос, бтау rjovyf| 
уотерф Asin бё Kai uétpiov лахос EYOVTL лрослесођоа. VEEL TOD 
HAiov yavor кот’ àvákAaotv Kai туђу лєрї екећуоу одууђу орфса Kai 
то фӧс бобоу "uiv Evepydontat TOD фаутбаоџатос oc EV TO VEEL 
бутос. тото 51) то EPOTUKOV unyávnua kai софісро лері тйс EDEvEIC 
Kai QU.okáAovc yoxác: àvákAaotv noi TIS руй ис бло TOV évcat0o. 
Qatvopévov kai TPOGAYOPEVOLEVOV KAADV sic TO дето Kai ёр@сшоу 
кої ракарюу og GANIDs ёкеїуо Kai даоџаотоу колоу. (Amat. 765e—f) 


What happens to our vision when we see a rainbow is, of course, 
refraction, which occurs whenever the sight encounters a slightly 
moist, but smooth and moderately thick cloud and has contact with 
the sun by refraction. Seeing the radiance in this way produces in 
us the illusion that the thing we see is in the cloud. Now the erotic 
contrivance and sophism applied to noble souls who love beauty is 
of the very same kind: it refracts their memories from the phenomena 
of this world, which are called beautiful, to the marvellous Beauty of 
that other world, that divine and blessed entity which is the real object 
of love. [tr. modified] 


The rainbow, Plutarch continues, can be approached in two ways, neatly 
presented in a pév-dé structure and both paralleled by other occurrences of 
the rainbow image in Plutarch’s works. One can be childishly impressed 
by the mere illusion and believe that the object worthy of admiration re- 
ally is in the cloud (cf. De Pyth. or. 409c—d; Quaest. nat. 29.919b).' Ap- 
plied to matters of love, this describes the plight of oi toAXoí who ‘pursue 
in boys and women merely the mirrored image of Beauty’ (£v лолсі кої 
yovaiciv фолер EV калолтротс ELOMAOV ADTOD фоутоСоџеуоу óubKovtsc, 
Amat. 765f). All they get from that is unstable ‘pleasure mixed with pain’ 
(Т\боуйс нєшүн&ёутүс Ann, 766a), which is how Plato describes irrational 
erotic passion, both in the Republic (9.586b) and in the Timaeus (42a) (cf. 

137 Alcaeus’ verses are classified as ғікосіо; see Hirsch-Luipold 2002: 122—124 for 
Plutarch's use of that term. 

138 There is a nice touch of irony in the fact that Plutarch is addressing his explanation 
of the true meaning of Alcaeus' verses to Daphnaeus, the poetry expert among the inter- 
locutors (cf. Amat. 763d). 

139 Cf. Hardie 1992: 4747-4748; Meeusen 2015; 2016: 225-228. 
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De an. procr. 1026d). The correct approach is to trace the reflection back 
to its source (cf. De Is. et Os. 3581–359а; De facie 921a): ‘[T]he noble and 
self-controlled lover has a different bent. His regard is refracted to the 
other world, to Beauty divine and intelligible’ (гофообс ò’ ёросто? Kai 
оффроуос @АЛос тролос· ёкєї yàp GVAKAGTAL прос TO Oslov код vontòv 
калом, 766a). 

Let us put together the pieces of this image. We should approach love 
like we should approach the rainbow. We should realise that the rainbow 
is a reflection of the sun: a rainbow appears in a cloud because our visual 
ray is reflected by the cloud towards the sun, which is the true cause 
of the rainbow's beauty.'*° Similarly, we should realise that the sensible 
beauty with which we fall in love is a reflection of intelligible beauty. 
With the rainbow image, Plutarch reintroduces the sun, which was reject- 
ed in the first image and was not mentioned at all in the second. Here, the 
sun becomes the cause of the rainbow and simultaneously the true goal 
of the rainbow’s observer, just like the intelligible god Eros is both the 
cause and the goal of love as it appears in the sensible realm. This is in 
line with Plutarch’s identification of the highest god and the form of the 
good. At the end of Plutarch’s sequence of images, then, the comparison 
between Eros and the sun is confirmed after all. 

Into his application of the image of the rainbow to the phenomenon 
of love, Plutarch weaves two thoughts that blur the lines between the 
comparans (approaching the rainbow as a reflection of the sun) and the 
comparandum (loving sensible beauty as a reflection of intelligible beau- 
ty). The wrong approach is illustrated by Ixion: he was in love with Hera 
and ended up groping a cloud that was only an image of Hera because 
he believed that the object of his affection was really in the cloud. The 
sketch of the correct approach, on the other hand, ends with an eschato- 
logical perspective: 


о yàp cc 01100с гроткос ёкеї yevópevoc kai toic коЛоїс ошАдсос, 
1 Өёшс, ёлтёротол Kai которуіостол Kai SiatEAei лері TOV adTOD деду 
буо yopevov Kai соџлерлохфу, Gypig od táv siç TOdS XeAnvng 
кої Афродтус Хешфуос &A00v Kai коладордфу ётёрас бруто 
yevéoews. (Amat. 766b) 


The true lover, when he has reached the other world and has consort- 
ed with true beauty in the holy way, grows wings and joins in the con- 
tinual celebration of his god’s mysteries, escorting him in the celestial 


14 For Plutarch’s Platonic (Tim. 45b—46a; 67c-68d) notion of vision, which involves 
a ray being emitted by the eye and accompanied by daylight encountering an object, see 
esp. Quaest. conv. 626c-e, as well as De Е 390b; De def: or. 436d. For Plato, Remes 2014 
provides a good introduction; for Plutarch, see Lernould 2005. 
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dance until it is time for him to go again to the meadows of the Moon 
and Aphrodite and fall asleep before he begins another existence in 
this world. 


Plutarch has transcended the scope of the rainbow imagery, which de- 
scribes how humans should love during their earthly lives. Nevertheless, 
this eschatological coda, which draws on Socrates’ great speech in the 
Phaedrus (246b—257b) to describe the soul’s sprouting wings and join- 
ing the divine procession (cf. Quaest. Plat. 5), again ties the comparans 
to the comparandum: through the mention of Aphrodite and the moon, 
Plutarch ends his sequence of images by returning to the Egyptian iden- 
tification of Eros and the sun, which he connected to the association of 
Aphrodite with the moon back then (Amat. 764d). The eschatological 
touch recalls the myth of On the Face in the Moon, where it 15 revealed 
that humans die two deaths: while the body is left behind on earth, the 
soul is left behind on the moon (De facie 943a). Only the vodc proceeds 
to its final destination, the sun (944b): 


anoKpivetar ё” ёроті тїс тєрї тду умоу £ikóvoc, бу ўс émtAdp TEL тд 
&petóv кой коЛАду кої датом xai LAKEPLOV, o0 лісо фботс, GAAN 5’ GAAS 
оргугтод. кої yàp оттуу туђу GEAHVHV Брет то? NAiov лерулолећу Ei 
Kai оруугугодол ореуоџеуђу ал" avtod tov уоушефтатоу. (De facie 
944°) 


It [i.e. mind] is separated [sc. from soul] by love for the image in the 
sun through which shines forth manifest the desirable and fair and 
divine and blessed towards which all nature in one way or another 
yearns, for it must be out of love for the sun that the moon herself 
goes her rounds and gets into conjunction with him in her yearning 
<to receive> from him what is most fructifying. 


After a while, vodc travels back in the opposite direction — and this is 
what the Dialogue on Love alludes to as well — taking on soul on the 
moon and body on earth (945b-c). The sun, then, is an image of the ulti- 
mate goal of human and cosmic love. 

While several elements make it clear that Plutarch’s third image — the 
rainbow — reinstates the analogy between Eros and the sun, it may not be 
clear why I insist on reading this rainbow imagery as Plutarch's response 
to Plato’s cave. Like the cave, Plutarch’s rainbow is the third image in 
a concatenatio. The development is similar in both cases. Plato’s first 
image (the sun) recognises the sun as offspring of the good, but is mostly 
concerned, like Plutarch’s opening image, with the distinction between 
the sensible and the intelligible realm: we get very little on how the two 
are actually connected. The second image (the line) has much more to 
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say about that and reveals the epistemological potential of the sensible 
as a reflection of the intelligible and that is also what Plutarch’s second 
image involving the geometry students does. Like the rainbow, finally, 
the cave combines and balances these two aspects. 

While the sun plays an obvious role in Plato’s first image, it disap- 
pears in the second only to return in the third. The same thing happens 
in Plutarch. A particular similarity between Plato’s cave and Plutarch’s 
rainbow is that, in both images, the sun is moved up an ontological rung 
between the first and the third image. While, in the first image of both 
Plato and Plutarch, the sun should be understood literally — in other 
words, as a force in the everyday, sensible realm — matters are different 
for both philosophers in their third image. In Plato’s cave, the sun stands 
for the intelligible idea of the good, while the fire burning near the exit 
of the cave is what we know as the sun, which illuminates the sensi- 
ble realm. Similarly, in Plutarch’s rainbow image, the sun represents the 
summit of the intelligible realm, while the rainbow is what transmits 
light to the sensible realm, thus corresponding to what we know as the 
sun in everyday life. Just like, for Plato, the fire burning outside the cave 
is an image of the sun, Plutarch’s rainbow is an image of the sun. 

However, Plutarch’s rainbow is not merely a variation on Plato’s 
cave. It constitutes a critical response to it. Plutarch’s insistence on the 
epistemic potential of the sensible reflection of the intelligible both re- 
calls and contrasts with the role of reflections in the cave. The cave im- 
agery emphasises how we should turn away from reflections — first from 
the reflections of the puppets on the wall of the cave, second from the 
reflections of the sun in the water outside the cave. Although the sub- 
sequent reflections are used, they are mainly used to get rid of them. 
In Plutarch’s image, the epistemic potential of the sensible reflection is 
not discarded in time. This contrasts both with Plato’s cave and with 
Plutarch’s previous comparison involving the geometry students, which 
kept close to Plato’s divided line in this regard. These students were said 
to use sensible models as long as they were not yet (ono) capable of 
studying the purely intelligible.'*! In the rainbow image, the definitive 
shift away from the sensible occurs only after death (ретй туђу телертђу, 
Amat. 766b; cf. De Is. et Os. 3821–383а), but this does not preclude us 
from observing reflections of the intelligible during our lives. 


141 This epistemological shift towards а more persistent valuation of the sensible goes 
together with a shift in how love is presented. The sensible images used by the lovers 
compared to the aspiring geometrists are bodies of véou, young boys. The sensible images 
used by the lovers as rainbow-gazers are associated with vedyapo1, newly-weds. Plutarch 
is pushing his ideal of heterosexual marriage; cf. Con. praec. with e.g. Goessler 1962; 
Patterson 1991; Nikolaidis 1997; Boulogne 20102; Tsouvala 2014: 200-203. 
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This significant yet limited value of the sensible as a reflection of the 
intelligible elucidates the behaviour of the good lover: 


Opatod 82 офџатос гутохфу KGAAEL kai ypópuevog olov друбуф Twi 
тйс uiv rium аолаСетал код дуола, Kai соуфу Kai угупдофс ETL uA 0v 
EKMAEYETOL тђу дтамотау. kai OUTE LETH соџатоу бутес гутодда TovTI 
то OMS гталодођутес кадтутол код DavUdCovtEc, OT’ &кєї yevópevot 
ретй тђу телертђу dSedpo ламу отрефоџеуо: kai дралетеооутес 
£v боролс veoyáuov Kai ооролос комудођутаћ, дообугра. 
фоутаоидлло, PUNSOVOV кої PILOCOLATOV вудрфу kai удуолкфу OD 
ótkatoc ёротікфу zpooayopevopuévov. (Amat. 766a—b) 


When he encounters beauty in a visible body, he treats it as an instru- 
ment to memory. He welcomes and delights in it, yet the pleasure of 
its company only serves the more to inflame his spirit. While he is in 
this world and involved with bodies, he is not content to confine his 
activity to a wonder-struck yearning for the illumination of visible 
beauty; nor when he comes to the other world after death does he 
attempt to wrench himself away and run back for an erotic wallow 
at the chamber doors of the newly wed—those ill-omened dreams 
of men and women in love with the pleasures of the body: it is very 
wrong to call them lovers. 


With the theme of erotic àvápvnoic, the Phaedrus once again looms 
large here.'? Plutarch does not mirror Plato's philosophical elitism (Phdr. 
250a—b) nor the overall negative attitude towards sexuality that comes at 
the end of Socrates’ speech (253d—256e), but all things considered, the 
Phaedrus must have seemed like a good alternative to the cave, since 


1? For Plutarch's thoughts about é&vépvnotc, see Opsomer 1998: 193-212; cf. also Fer- 
rari 19956: 213-216. The earlier images of the sun and the geometry students also provide 
hints to the erotic дудџупотс of Phdr., which can be said to prepare the rainbow imagery. 
(1) As we have seen, Plutarch quotes Euripides' Hipp. (193—195) as part of the image of 
the sun in order to contrast the sun's effect with the dvduvyotc, which Eros provides 
according to the PAdr. (Amat. 764e). This leads to an eschatological passage that depicts 
the plain of truth of Phdr. 248b (Amat. 765a). (2) The comparison involving the geometry 
students also hinges on the anamnetic force of beauty (Amat. 765b) and ends by point- 
ing to the possibility of recovering emanations (алорроцу) of divine beauty in sensible 
things, which may be Plutarch interpreting Phdr. 251b, the only instance where Plato uses 
the word длоррођ; cf. Dórrie 1976. On the other hand, Plutarch's use of rainbow imagery 
here also contrasts in a way with Phdr., where love and mirror imagery are connected at 
255d—-e: while Plutarch’s rainbow is a reflected image of the intelligible, Plato’s mirror 
involves the lover seeing himself in his partner; cf. also the Platonic First Alcibiades 
I32e-133c with Dillon 1994 (= Dillon 1997b: chap. II). 
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it offers a way of connecting the sensible and the intelligible in a more 
direct way than Plato does in the Republic. 1 have already mentioned that 
the eschatological element of the Phaedrus plays a role here, and I think 
that this element accounts for the main difference between Plutarch's 
sequence of images and that of the Republic. According to Plutarch, we 
cannot expect to go outside the cave during our lifetime. We get a similar 
view, for instance, in On Isis and Osiris: Osiris, whose image is the sun 
(De Is. et Os. 368d; cf. 371£-372a), can only be fully reached after death 
(3821–383а). From the perspective of the Republic in general and the cave 
in particular, this would seem pessimistic: during our lives, we are con- 
fined to reflections and we will never be able to see the sun. For Plutarch 
this was no reason for pessimism, since true philosophers/lovers can use 
the reflections as adequate representations of the forms. That Plutarch's 
optimistic scepticism is hard to reconcile with a straightforward reading 
of Plato's cave imagery can be shown by briefly considering the image 
of the cave as it is used by two other Middle Platonists: Alcinous and 
Maximus of Tyre. 

In Alcinous’ retelling of the image of the cave, the emphasis is on 
the rejection by the escapees of what they have left behind: they *tend 
to reject what they previously saw and to despise themselves for having 
been deceived’ (катаууфоеобдол TOV тоте фаугутоу Kai лол) лрообеу 
avdTOV as ееплатуцеуоу). Similarly, ‘those who advance from the murk 
of everyday existence to what is truly divine and noble tend to look with 
contempt on all they had previously admired’ (ottm ӧў Kai тоос ало 
Tod [пот:ко® Софор ретоВоќуоутос ёлі TA кот’ GANVEtav бета. код кола. 
TOV џгу поло додџаодгутоу adtoic катафроуђовл, Didasc. 27.4). For 
Plutarch, on the other hand, admiration for sensible beauty does not go 
away when one realises that it is a reflection of an intelligible, much 
more admirable beauty. The sensible should not be rejected on the con- 
dition that one does not stop at the sensible, but uses it to learn about the 
intelligible. Alcinous introduces the cave imagery at the beginning of his 
discussion of Platonic ethics to stress the worthlessness of commonly 
accepted goods as opposed to true virtue. Similarly, Maximus (36.4) con- 
trasts the pure lifestyle of the Cynic with the cave life of earthly pleasure 
mixed with pain. Elsewhere (7.5) he uses the cave to explain that we only 
get to see the sun once the soul is without the body, that is, after death.!? 
This seems to be in agreement with what we have said about Plutarch’s 


143 This second passage shows that Gaiser 1985: 37, who only takes Or. 36.4 into ac- 
count, is wrong to conclude that Maximus’ use of the cave is purely moral and that ‘[i]l 
suo interesse non é rivolto alla comprensione dell’ordine cosmico nella sua totalita o 
alla conoscenza di una realta trascendentale’. The two perspectives, moral and episte- 
mological, are tied together. This is also true in the case of Plutarch, but the difference is 
Plutarch’s higher regard for the sensible world. 
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position. Maximus, however, uses the image to stress the worthlessness 
of the bodily: we should be happy to be rid of it. 

I am not suggesting that Plutarch would fundamentally disagree with 
the ethics and eschatology implied by the cave imagery as it is used by 
Alcinous or Maximus. He would indeed agree that virtue should be cho- 
sen above earthly goods and that death is something to welcome rather 
than to fear. The difference lies in the positive value that he assigns to the 
sensible realm, that is, to what is subordinate to perfect virtue and perfect 
truth. By substituting the rainbow for the cave imagery, Plutarch is able 
to emphasise the connection between the sensible and the intelligible 
in a way that is in full accordance with his Timaeus-inspired conviction 
that the cosmos is an ғікоу of an intelligible paradigm. By exploring this 
notion in terms of reflection, Plutarch can point out that the true philos- 
opher is the one who sees the image and recognises it as an image, that 
is, as pointing to a higher reality, whereas the non-philosopher is the one 
who sees the image and stops there. 

The latter is, as we have seen, like Ixion. This most unfortunate myth- 
ological lover returns at the beginning of Plutarch's Agis. There, Ixion 
serves as a comparison for the lover of glory (the (PU.0500c), that is, 
the one who does not realise that glory is what ‘we may call an image of 
virtue’ (тйс аретђс фолер ғідоло, Agis 1.2). Plutarch is not saying that 
бобо should be rejected, but that this image of virtue should be recog- 
nised as an image and should be used accordingly. If this is the case, it 
does have, like other things in the sensible realm, great potential. This 
potential of reflection is also emphasised in the one case where Plutarch 
clearly does use the cave imagery: the young man should not discard 
poetry, nor should he consider it to be an end in itself; rather, he should 
realise that poetry can present philosophy ‘in a reflected light’ (£v vo8@ 
oatt).!4 The passage on the sun from On the E at Delphi, where éugaots 
is also the key, could similarly be read as an echo of the cave, as Brouil- 
lette has argued.'*° 

The notion of reflection is the main thing that Plutarch considers 
worth keeping from Plato’s image of the cave: the intelligible is reflected 
in sensible objects. This fits the cosmology of the Timaeus, according 


144 Tn this case, the emphasis on the potential of reflection can of course be explained 
by the nature of the work: since Plutarch is writing on poetry, the emphasis will be on 
poetry. This explanation, however, can also be turned around: it is telling that Plutarch 
chose to devote a work to poetry, a mere reflection of philosophy. 

145 Brouillette 2014: 117, who points to the escape from the cave suggested by 
àvoiépo лробуғту. I would add that av@tépw лройүєту also recalls the image of the line 
(cf. ауотеро &kfatvaw, Resp. 6.511a). It could be argued, then, that, like Amat., De E puts 
Plato's three images together while emphasising the importance of the image of the sun 
and of reflection. 
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to which the visible cosmos is an image of the intelligible model.'*° Our 
lives should be devoted to recognising images of the intelligible as im- 
ages, in the knowledge that only after death will we reach unreflected 
intelligibility. This is how we should understand the dichotomy (ore... 
ovt’) drawn up in Amat. 766a—b (quoted above). The second part of the 
dichotomy is clear: after death (&xei yevópevot petà тђу телеотти) the 
lover should not try to return to the sensible realm (деђро) — this scenar- 
10 is evoked by a reference to the zombie-like souls of Phaedo 81c-d. 
The first part describes the situation during our lives (ретй сорбтоу 
бутес Evtad8a) and is a tad more enigmatic: we should not sit wonder- 
ing and yearning for the light (tovti то фос ёлілобобутес кадтутол кої 
Oavuáćovtec). I take it we should connect this to what has been said 
about approaching Eros by Empedocles in Plutarch’s doxography on 
cosmic love: ‘sit not with staring gaze’ (итё’ Sppaow hoo тедтлос, fr. 
17.21 DK at Amat. 756d). As I have pointed out, this approach, which 
is summarised by Plutarch calling Eros боё@стос, suggests starting in 
the sensible realm without stopping there.'*7 We should think through 
the sensible reflection. This is, indeed, the anamnetic approach that we 
should take during our lifetime. 8 

At the end of Plutarch’s sequence of images, we are far removed from 
the initial opposition of Eros (representing the intelligible level) and the 
sun (representing the sensible level). The reprisal of the sun imagery has 
revealed how the two realms can be connected through a&vépvyotc. This 
contradicts earlier scholarship on the dialogue in two ways. (1) In the 
end the image of the sun is not rejected in Dialogue on Love, and its use 
here does not constitute an anomaly within Plutarch's general use of sun 
imagery. (2) Moreover, there is no incompatibility between the Eros of 
the латртос лістіс (Empedocles! "Ерос боё@стос) discussed in the pre- 


146 The cosmology of Tim. fits Plutarch's one-stage ascent from the cave (p. 331) bet- 
ter than Plato's two-stage original. In Plato's version, there are two light sources (the 
sun and the fire) and two sets of objects (outside and inside the cave), while Plutarch 
only retains one light source and one set of objects. This drastically reduces the levels of 
imitation (and thus ontological devaluation) at play. This does not mean, however, that 
a one-stage version automatically leads to a world view in which sensible objects are 
valued as they are by Plutarch: the versions of Maximus of Tyre and Alcinous bear this 
out. 

141 Cf. also e.g. Per: 1.2 with Duff 1999b: 41. 

148 [n this regard it might be relevant that the dichotomy also pertains to movement: 
during our lifetime we should not sit still (кадуутол), while we should not be bent on 
movement after death (отрефоџеуо kai дралетедомтес [...] комудбођутол). This could 
be interpreted as follows: while pure contemplation is not possible during life, it becomes 
possible after death. For the association of sitting with excessive and misguided contem- 
plativeness, see e.g. Praec. ger. reip. 824a—b; cf. also Demulder 2017a. 
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vious section and the Platonic Eros discussed here: both are accessible 
through mediation between the sensible and the intelligible. The belief 
that we should try to turn away from the sensible and that we can reach 
the intelligible during our lives was simply not realistic in Plutarch’s 
book. Hence his criticism of the image of the cave. This attitude, which 
is rooted in his cosmology, goes a long way in explaining his approach 
of the bodily aspects of love. 

As we have seen in chapter four (p. 140), Plutarch considered the po- 
litical views expressed in the Republic to be too radical. A concrete case 
of this is how love is politicised in Plato’s communist Callipolis. Shortly 
after the sequence of images we have discussed, Plutarch sketches the 
ideal marriage by referring to the Republic: 


© ё’ ду "Ерос ёлок ... Kai éxinvedon, лрфтоу uèv ёк тїс 
ПлЛотоуікђс лолеос ‘то £uóv' £&gt kai "то оок &£póv'- 


The man whom Love strikes and inspires will first of all come to un- 
derstand ‘mine’ and ‘not mine’ as these terms are used in Plato’s city. 
(Amat. 767d) 


This apparent endorsement of Plato’s Republic (5.462c, 464c) 1s striking: 
the use of ‘mine’ and ‘not mine’ that Plutarch advocates is precisely not 
how these terms are used in Plato’s city.!® Plutarch recommends extend- 
ing the use of ‘mine’ to both partners in a marriage (cf. Con. praec. 140d— 
е), whereas Plato wants to extend ‘mine’ to the whole polis in which 
wives are shared, parents do not know who their own offspring is, and 
marriage as Plutarch cherishes it does not exist. In the Lives, Plutarch de- 
scribes how Lycurgus tried to realise the Platonic ideal of sharing wives 
(Lyc. 15) and judges that the marriage policy of Numa, the protagonist of 
the other Life in the pair, was smarter, since he realised that ‘community 
of wives is really insupportable’ (то доскартёрттоу [...] тїс Kowaviac, 
Comp. Lyc. et Мит. 3.2).'°° 

The sequence of images in the Dialogue on Love provides an interest- 
ing case of how a devoted Platonist could reform Platonic imagery while 
remaining thoroughly Platonic. The rainbow image that replaces Plato’s 
cave surely has a touch of Plutarchan originality, but it also recalls the 
erotic бу@цутуо1с of the Phaedrus and the general cosmological frame- 
work of the Zimaeus.'*! Non-Platonists had their own ways of reforming 


19 Contra Rist 2001: 566 n. 25. 

150 See Pelling 2014: 151. Cf. Ludwig 2007: 212-213 on how Plato’s extension of 
‘mine’ relates to Spartan politics. 

151 СЕ Trapp 1990: 160 on the rainbow image іп Amat.: ‘Plutarch is also willing and able 
to add evocative images of his own. [...] Plutarch here builds on Plato's “flow of beauty” 
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the image of the cave in order to raise the status of the sensible: the Stoic 
spokesperson in Cicero’s On the Nature of the Gods gives us Aristotle’s 
version of the cave (2.95), in which the escape from the cave consists in 
leaving the familiar behind and turning to the observation of the cosmos. 
This was, of course, not an option for Plutarch, who would have wanted 
to keep the intelligible forms at the top of the hierarchy. Adopting the 
image of the rainbow together with an eschatological perspective was an 
elegant solution to bring out the idea that, during our lives, we are all in 
the cave, but some of us are looking at the sun.!? 


4. Interlude: reflecting the intelligible 


The idea of describing the sensible world as a reflection of the intelligi- 
ble appealed to Plutarch. It is, of course, an idea germane to the cosmol- 
ogy of the Timaeus, where the visible cosmos is an ғікоу of its intelli- 
gible model. Plutarch most succinctly voices this thought in On Isis and 
Osiris: ‘For creation is the image of being in matter, and the thing cre- 
ated is a picture of reality’ (вїкФу үйр ёстіу ovoias <> év BAN yéveotg 
kai uiunua то? бутос то умоџемоу, 372f). This image comes about by 
reflection: the good things in the cosmos are 'the efflux of Osiris and 
his reflected image’ (Ooípióog àmoppor| Kai гікфу гифолуоџеуп, 371b). 
Before turning to Plutarch's elusive treatment of this theme in On Isis 
and Osiris, we should start on somewhat safer ground by looking at how 
reflection of the intelligible comes up in Against Colotes and On the 
Oracles of the Pythia. 

In Against Colotes, Plutarch defends Plato's theory of forms against 
the criticism that Plato denied the existence of the sensible world." 
Plutarch points out that identifying an intelligible cause does not en- 
tail abolishing the sensible realm. Similarly, someone who says that the 
moon is not the sun but realises that the sun illuminates the moon does 
not deny the existence of the moon (Adv. Col. тпба). Here, reflection is 


in Phdr. 255B—D, and produces an image that is eminently Platonic in feel, with its sparkle 
and its emphasis on the lover's vision of the transcendent in the material; but it is his own 
creation.’ In some respects Plutarch's endeavour to draw Resp. closer to Tim. resembles 
what Johansen 2013: esp. 102-104 is doing; cf. also Barney 2008 for an attempt to resolve 
the remarkable absence of philosophical erotics in Plato's cave imagery. For a similar Mid- 
dle Platonic project, albeit with very different results, see Bonazzi 2004 on Numenius. 

1? СЕ Favorinus fr. 21 Barigazzi, who, speaking about Eros, expresses the wish to 
transcend the bodily, fully knowing that this is not possible (si yàp Өёшс ту то офџа 
олеррђуод). 

53 In modern scholarship the receptacle of Пт. has often been explained in terms 
involving mirrors and reflections; see Merker 2006 for a critical discussion. 

54 See Kechagia 2011: 213—250. 
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associated with the moonlight instead of the rainbow from the Dialogue 
on Love. This makes for a slightly different scheme that is less precise. 
While the rainbow image makes it possible to distinguish between the 
source of the light (the sun), the reflector of the light (the cloud), and the 
ensuing reflection (the rainbow) – applied to the situation in the Dialogue 
on Love that would be intelligible beauty, the visible body, the sensible 
beauty that appears in the visible body — the image of the moon makes 
it harder to distinguish between the reflector (the moon) and the ensu- 
ing reflection (the moonlight). When he presents the image in Against 
Colotes, then, Plutarch understandably switches from osAjvn to @dc (in 
a quotation from Parmenides, fr. B14 DK) and back to сғАдут. This is not 
a fatal problem in this particular context, since the intention is merely to 
insist on the existence of the sensible (~ the moon and its light) alongside 
the intelligible (~ the sun) . 

Next to this primarily ontological application of imagery involving 
reflection, we can set the epistemological use of such imagery in On the 
Oracles of the Pythia, although in both cases ontology and epistemolo- 
gy are of course connected. As we have seen (p. 87), the oracles of the 
Pythia have two causes: the one external (i.e. the part that is truly divine 
communication and accounts for the content), the other internal (i.e. the 
part that depends on the Pythia and accounts for aspects of diction) (De 
Pyth. or. 4040—4066). In the dialogue, Plutarch's close friend and as- 
sociate Theon describes this kind of ёудоос1осциос as the divine crea- 
tion of фоутосіол and a ‘light in the soul’ (фес ву TH уох, 397c).? He 
combines these notions of appearance (gatvew) and light by explaining 
divination in terms of reflection: "56 


TOV гутађда. деду хрфџеуоу TH Поба лрос @котуу, кадфс Atos 
YPT|TAL селу лрос Swi: deikvvol uèv yàp кої &vapaivet тйс ADTOD 
VONOEIG, џешунгуас 68 ðsikvvor O14 одџалос Өутүто® Kai voyfic [...]. 
(De Pyth. or. доде) 


[...] the god of this place [1.e. Delphi] employs the prophetic priestess 
for men’s ears just as the sun employs the moon for men’s eyes. For he 
makes known and reveals his own thoughts, but he makes them known 
through the associated medium of a mortal body and a soul [...]. 


Theon introduces this theory to make the point that the Pythia transmits 
but also distorts the god’s message (in our earlier discussion of this pas- 


55 On the close connection between these two passages (397b-d and 404b—406b), see 
Holzhausen 1993, convincingly arguing against Schróder 1990. 

156 This step is prepared by explanatory comparisons involving mirrors (404c-d) and 
the moon (404d). Cf. Schróder 1990: 155; Brouillette 2014: 209. 
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sage, music turned out to be a result of the latter). More specifically, 
he uses it as the framework for his answer to the central question of 
the dialogue: Why are oracles no longer given in verse? According to 
Theon, this is because the god now uses Pythiae with a different nature, 
which causes less distortion. The former, more heavily distorted oracles 
had their use, since they were delivered in an era that was less tolerant 
towards free speech. At that time, 


[ó 0=0с] даром Сем рёу od Ө&Ашу то 01105, ларатрелоу бё тђу 
Soc о0тоб кадалер одуђу EV TH TOMTUKT MOAAGS дмажА ос 
Aappávovoav kai полЛоуо? лертој Сонгуцу [...]. (De Pyth. or. 407e) 


[the god was] not willing to keep the truth unrevealed, but he caused 
the manifestation of it to be deflected, like a ray of light, in the me- 
dium of poetry, where it submits to many reflections and undergoes 
subdivisions [...]. 


Now, however, times are simpler and more peaceful, and the god can de- 
liver messages through less distortive media. This is a change that should 
be welcomed, not deplored as some do. Plutarch ends the dialogue by 
turning the god’s change regarding the nature of oracular revelation itself 
into a kind of revelation that must be interpreted correctly:'°” 


Kai yàp oi лолдес їрдос uov Kai GA@s Kai кордтос ў с=Ауу 
Kai fjuov брфутес yeyrjQact Kai ауалфа, Kai оото: tà aiviypata 
Kai тос GAANYOpias «kai» тас ретофорос тўс HAVTIKT|S AVAKAGCEIC 
обоас прос TO дуђтоу kai фоутасткоу гилобођо ком туђу aitiav 
Ц ixavas лодоутол тїс реторолс, &míaot TOD Өгоб катауудутес, 
оду, filv ооб” ођтфу 0с аброудтеоу бутоу ёбікуғїсдол TA Хоутоиф 
прос тўу тоб Өєо® дтауопау. (De Pyth. or. 409c-d) 


It is a fact that children take more delight and satisfaction in seeing 
rainbows, haloes, and comets than in seeing moon and sun; and so 
these persons yearn for the riddles, allegories, and metaphors of the 
prophetic art which are reflections against the mortal and imaginative. 
And if they cannot ascertain to their satisfaction the reason for the 
change, they go away, after pronouncing judgement against the god, 
but not against us nor against themselves for being unable by reason- 
ing to attain to a comprehension of the god’s purpose. [tr. modified'**] 


57 Simonetti 2017: 23. 

158 Against the Loeb translation (but following the Loeb text, which puts a comma 
after тйс игтафорас), I take тйс паутікўс together with àvakAáosig instead of with тйс 
uero popác (contra Schröder 1990: 448—450). 
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In this peroration, Theon might be getting carried away a bit by sug- 
gesting that the new brand of divination provides unmediated access to 
the divine, while the childish people (not unlike the foolish lovers from 
the Dialogue on Love) cannot see beyond the reflection and wrongly 
infer that any and all divine communication is lost because the distortion 
added by the medium is gone. Unmediated access to the divine is not 
humanly possible, as he has explained earlier himself: the work of divine 
thought (то £pyov adtod уођџатос, 4046—с) ‘cannot be seen by us in its 
pure form, and when it is made manifest in another guise and through 
another medium, it becomes contaminated with the nature of this medi- 
um’ (ka0? &avtó yàp áónAov Hiv, Ev &tépo SE код OV ETEPOD фолудџеуоу 
OVATILTAGTOL тїс Exsivov фосғос̧, 404c [tr. modified]). 

An oracle can be compared to a reflection of the sun in the sense that 
god emits thoughts like the sun emits light. This happens (if we forget the 
hyperbolic omission of the medium in Theon’s last words) through a me- 
dium that shows both potential and limitedness, since it both communi- 
cates and distorts these thoughts. As with the rainbow imagery in the Di- 
alogue on Love, the important thing is to distinguish between the source 
and the contribution of the medium. This is where the difference is made 
between childishness and true religiosity, which are both possibilities 
offered by the reflected images, just like the Dialoge on Love pointed 
to a good and a bad way of engaging with the rainbow. The essence 
of this ambiguity is well expressed, as Theon points out, in Heraclitus’ 
dictum that the Delphic god ‘neither tells nor conceals, but indicates’ 
(ovtE Aéye обте кролте ОЛЛО onpaítveu De Pyth. or. дода = Heraclitus 
fr. Bo3DK). This is first and foremost an epistemological issue, but, as I 
have mentioned in my earlier discussion of On the Oracles of the Pythia, 
Holzhausen and Simonetti have shown how the Pythia ontologically re- 
sembles the receptacle of Plato's Timaeus."? 

It is in On Isis and Osiris that the epistemological and ontological 
aspects of reflection are most closely connected. The key to this can be 
found after Plutarch has given us the most important points of the Isis 
and Osiris myth and before he embarks upon his philosophical interpre- 
tation of that myth: 


кої кодблер oi подтцотікої trjv ipi Хифаату eivai то? HAiov A£yovot 
MOUKUAOLEVYV tfj лрос TO уёфос àvoyoprjost тїс бес, обтос О 


59 Holzhausen 1993: 83-91; Simonetti 2017: esp. 203-209. Theon varies in how he 
characterises the receptacle of god's thought, but in each case the reference is to the 
Pythia: first he mentions the compound of body and soul (4046), then the poetry that is 
composed by the Pythia (407c), and finally the irrational part of the soul (то Өутүтбу Kai 
фаутостікоу), which is, indeed (cf. Pl., Tim. 71c—72d), the part of the soul capable of 
divination (409c-d). 
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родос Evtad0a AGyov ttvóc Éupaoíc EOTIV дуокАафутос En’ GAAG THV 
diavotav [...]. (De Is. et. Os. 358f359a) 


Just as the rainbow, according to the account of the mathematicians, is 
a reflection of the sun which owes its many hues to the withdrawal of 
our gaze from the sun and our fixing it on the cloud, so the myth here 
is a reflection of some account which causes its meaning to reflect 
against other things [tr. modified'*]. 


The Хоуос (~ the sun) emits a дтауота (~ the rays of the sun [not ex- 
plicitly mentioned in the comparison]), which, through reflection against 
&AXa (~ а cloud), appears as a џ®0ос (~ a rainbow, an éu@acic). On the 
surface, this comparison explains in what sense the myth of Isis and Osi- 
ris is both limited and valuable as a source of knowledge: limited in that 
it is a reflection, valuable in that it points to a Хоуос. At this point in the 
treatise, however, it has already become clear that a deeper, theological 
point is made here: the myth is a divine revelation of knowledge that is 
only accessible through careful interpretation (the first sentence already 
points this out, De Is. et Os. 351c-d).'*! What the passage describes, then, 
is akin to the revelation that happens in the case of an oracle: divine truth 
can be reached because god installs an image of this intelligible truth (an 
oracle in De Pyth. or., a myth in De Is. et Os.) in a sensible receptacle 
(the Pythia in De Pyth. or., *other things', which turn out to be various 
elements of religious practice in the next sentence, in De Js. et Os.), just 
like the sun, which installs a rainbow in a cloud. Our job as humans is to 
see past the mere reflection and use the myth — as we should use oracles 
(De Pyth. or.) or, indeed, bodily beauty (Amat.) — as a way to see the di- 
vine indirectly. As we have seen in Dialogue on Love, Plutarch tends to 
conflate the goal (divine truth or beauty) and its cause (god) — the form of 
the good and the demiurge - thus connecting epistemology to ontology. 
Similarly, for On Isis and Osiris, | suggest that we can associate the sun 
(^ the Aóyoc) with Osiris, the cloud (~ the ‘other things’ which receive 
the Aóyoc) with Isis, and the rainbow (~ the myth) with Horus, in other 
words, the cosmos. To substantiate this interpretation of how Plutarch 
conceives of the sensible reflecting the intelligible, we should first trace 
the epistemological and ontological roles of Isis and Osiris. 

Plutarch introduces Isis as ‘a goddess exceptionally wise and a lover 
of wisdom’ (ёолрётос софђу Kai філбсофоу оёсоу, 351e) and points 


160 See Demulder forthcoming b on the interpretation of this passage and its role with- 
in the context of De Is. et Os. 

16! See also 382d-f. Cf. Hirsch-Luipold 2002: 199 on this dual movement of divine 
revelation and human scrutiny. On the programmatic introduction to De Is. et Os., see 
Roskam 2014a. 
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out that her name is actually Greek, apparently connecting it with the 
verb oióa. In her role as goddess of wisdom, Isis is opposed to Typhon, 
who tears up and destroys the igpdc Хоуос (б0слфу kai фром у TOV 
iepóv Аоүоу, 3516), which Isis ‘collects and puts together’ (cováyet код 
ovvtiOnot, 3510). This is Plutarch’s interpretation of the mythical epi- 
sode in which Typhon scatters Osiris’ body, which Isis in turn recovers 
(357f-358b, 373a). The Xóyoc, then, represents Osiris.'? After recovering 
the Aóyoc, Isis ‘gives «it^ into the keeping of those that are initiated into 
the holy rites’ (kai mapadtdmot toic t£Xoupévoic, 3510). More specifical- 
ly, she ‘discloses the divine mysteries to those who truly and justly have 
the name of “bearers of the sacred vessels” and “wearers of the sacred 
robes” (Ogtkvóovcav tà Osia toic GANIAs Kai wais iepaqpópotc koi 
iepootóAotc просауореројџгуокк, 352b). 

These two names are then explained. The initiates are igpa@dpot be- 
cause they have stored the iepóc Хоуос in their soul after receiving it from 
Isis (352b). In their turn, they give ‘intimations, some dark and shadowy, 
some clear and bright, of their concepts about the gods’ (та џеу џглауа, 
Kai oktubór TH SE pavepà kai Aaunpà тїс тєрї дефу 'олодпХхођутес 
оїйсєос, 352b). The character of these intimations, Plutarch explains 
rather enigmatically, is evidenced by their robes. Both олодухођутес 
and the ambiguous combination of light and darkness also anticipate the 
examples of religious practices that follow upon the rainbow comparison 
(3592). The priests, in other words, function like the алла (~ the cloud) 
in the rainbow passage by receiving and transmitting the бивуота (~ the 
light of the sun) emitted by the Хоуос (~ the sun) (352c). Pursuing the 
ideal of оџроговтс 026, the priests imitate Isis’ role as receptacle and her 
work of collection and revelation. 

We have to wait until the end of the work to learn more about these 
robes: 


otoda ò’ ai џгу "То1бос noida tais Вофролс (лері yàp VANV тү ббу@шс 
avis лбуто ywopévnv Kai ógyopiéviv, Ф®с скотос, ru£pav удкта, 
лор 060p, Сођу дамалоу, ёру veAevti|v): ў 8” Ooíptóog ook Eyer 
скібу 0068 TOLKIALLOV, QA" £v ATAODV TO PM@TOELSES йкротоу yàp ў 
ору Kai @шуёс TO лрфдтоу kai vontov. (De Is. et Os. 382с) 


As for the robes, those of Isis are variegated in their colours; for her 
power is concerned with matter which becomes everything and re- 
ceives everything, light and darkness, day and night, fire and water, 


162 Cf. Helmbold 1957: 104; Hardie 1992: 4761 n. 73. Griffiths 1970: 260 is more scep- 
tical about the connection between Osiris and Aóyog in 351f, but he can only be so by 
proposing to emend Adyov to уёкроу. Plutarch uses Adyoc to describe Osiris at 371a; cf. 
also 372e. 
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life and death, beginning and end. But the robe of Osiris has no shad- 
ing or variety in its colour, but only one single colour like to light. 
For the beginning is combined with nothing else, and that which is 
primary and conceptual is without admixture. 


As it turns out, the robes are not only a symbol of the disclosure of the 
Хбуос. They also serve as a cosmological symbol.'9 The лопима associ- 
ated with Isis denotes the sensible realm, while the light associated with 
Osiris, whose association with the sun (368d, 371f-3726) is recalled here, 
points to the intelligible realm. This is in line with Plutarch's Platonic 
interpretation of the interactions between Isis and Osiris: 


ћ yàp "Ioíg oti uiv tò tfjg фооеос OfAo kai бдекикоу &máong 
yevéoews, кадо тїӨтүут| Kai пломбе ће оло тоб ПАйтоуос̧, оло бё TOV 
TOAAWV рорфуоцос KEKANTAL 610 то ласос оло TOD Хоуођ трелоџгуп 
оріс дехеобдал Kai 10506. Evel bE соџфђтоу ёрота TOD прото? код 
KUPLOTATOD лбутоу, 6 тбуадф тотоу EOTL, кокећуо лоде! kai SIMKEL 
ti|v 8' ёк TOD какођ феђуг Kai диодеттол LOIpav, @нфоїу рёу ooa 
хора kai An, рёлооса б” ёгі лросто PEATLOV xai rapéyovoa yevvàv ёё 
&avtfjc &keivo kai котаслгіргету eig ё0отђу ёлорройс Kai оџототттас, 
aic yaiper кад убупде киокорёут кої ®лол1илАонёут| TOV угубоеоу. 
eik@v yap гопу oboíag <1> Ev BAN үёуєсїс Kai Lina Tod бутос TO 
yıvóuevov. (372e-f) 


Isis is, in fact, the female principle of Nature, and is receptive of every 
form of generation, in accord with which she is called by Plato the 
gentle nurse and the all-receptive, and by most people has been called 
by countless names, since, because of the force of Reason, she turns 
herself to this thing or that and is receptive of all manner of shapes 
and forms. She has an innate love for the first and most dominant of 
all things, which is identical with the good, and this she yearns for and 
pursues; but the portion which comes from evil she tries to avoid and 
to reject, for she serves them both as a place and means of growth, 
but inclines always towards the better and offers to it opportunity to 
create from her and to impregnate her with effluxes and likenesses in 
which she rejoices and is glad that she is made pregnant and teeming 
with these creations. For creation is the image of being in matter, and 
the thing created is a picture of reality. 


163 On the connections between epistemology and cosmology in De Is. et Os., see 
Hirsch-Luipold 2002: 191-203. On the cosmological aspects of De Is. et Os., see also 
р. 218. 
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Isis, then, is not only a goddess of wisdom with an epistemic function 
but also a goddess of nature with a cosmic function.'™ In this cosmolog- 
ical respect, too, she serves as a mediator. Plutarch explicitly associates 
her — as he implicitly associates the Pythia in On the Oracles of the Py- 
thia — with Plato's notion of receptacle (Tim. 49a, 50d—52d). Generation 
happens when Osiris’ алорров are sown into, received, and distribut- 
ed by Isis, who is again associated with plurality through her epithet 
џоріфуорос.!6° The акфу of Osiris (oboia), who is again described as 
Aóyoc, appears in Isis (An) and is their son Horus, an ‘image of the 
intelligible world’ (zikóva tod vontoð xóopov, 373b [tr. modified!9^]), 
‘the work of Isis and the image and reflection and reason of Osiris’, in 
other words, the cosmos (373е—374е; cf. 377a: "То1дос uèv ёрүоу sikova 
бё кої иштнџа Kai Aóyov Oocípióoc). Like the epistemological side of the 
Isis myth, this cosmological side 1s connected with the episode of Osiris? 
dismemberment (375a—b). 

Both the epistemological and the cosmological aspects of On Isis and 
Osiris thus present hints of the process described by the rainbow com- 
parison: the emission of the Хоуос appears as an image in a mediating 
receptacle. In other words, not only the myth but also the cosmos is akin 
to the rainbow. This image is eminently fitting if we consider Plutarch’s 
philosophical stance, which combines the centrality of Plato’s Timaeus 
with tendencies of Academic scepticism. As Timaeus has it, the cosmos 
is an sik@v, a likeness, of the intelligible, and, therefore, any account 
about the cosmos is bound to be an ғікос Хоуос or uo00c, a likely story 
(Tim. 29c—d; cf. p. 76). 

There is one problematic aspect of associating the elements from the 
rainbow passage with Osiris (~ sun/Aóyoc), Isis (~ cloud/receptacle), and 
Horus (~ rainbow/cosmos) that should be addressed. While the connec- 
tion between Osiris and the sun is explicitly confirmed in On Isis and 
Osiris, the association of Isis and the cloud seems to be unwarranted. 
After all, Isis’ cosmological association is with the moon, which serves 


164 This dual function of Isis is rightly emphasised by Torhoudt 1942: 2—6, 59, 91, тїї. 

165 Cf. 377a-b: tov pév дтббута. тйс аруас, туђу 8” улодехоцсуђу Kai óuvépovocav. 
(‘Osiris contributes the origins, and Isis receives them and distributes them.") For Osiris’ 
ànoppoat, see also 365b, 366a, 371b, 375b-c, 382b. Here (and in Amat. 765d; cf. also 
Quaest. Plat. 2.1001a where the term &zóonaopa is used), Plutarch uses алорроп in a 
very different, much more exalted sense than he normally does (which I connected with 
Phdr. earlier, p. 336). Usually, алоррот) denotes a purely physical cause, especially in 
Quaest. conv. (e.g. 5.7.680f-681a) and Quaest. nat. (e.g. 19.916c-f quoting Empedocles 
fr. B89 DK); see Meeusen 2016: 309-310 for these two works and Dórrie 1976: 82—83 for 
a more general view. 

166 For reasons passing understanding, the Loeb translator often translates vortóg to 
*perceptible'. 
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as a receptacle for the sun (368c—d; 372d-e). However, the connection 
between the moon and the cloud in which a rainbow appears is not as far- 
fetched as it may seem. Both the light of the moon and the rainbow are 
reflections of the sun. This must have been important to Plutarch, since 
reflection is a leitmotif in the dialogue On the Face in the Moon. 

In that work, reflection first comes up as the explanation of the rain- 
bow (De facie 920f-921b). This explanation is given as a comparison 
to the theory that the face in the moon is due to the reflection of earth's 
outer ocean. This theory is subsequently criticised (921b—921f), but not 
the notion that the light of the moon, in which the face can be discerned, 
is caused by reflection. The comparison between the moon and the cloud, 
then, remains valid and is picked up again much later: the double rain- 
bow is used to explain why a reflection is weaker when the reflecting 
surface is far away, which is the case for the moon (937a-b).!*' As the 
so-called scientific part of On the Face in the Moon concludes, providing 
reflections might well be the very purpose of the moon (938е—Р).!% Al- 
though the myth, which forms the second part of the dialogue, suggests a 
different purpose, reflection is also important in this more metaphysical 
section: the moon is associated with Kore “because that is what we call 
the part ofthe eye in which is reflected the likeness of him who looks into 
it as the light of the sun is seen in the moon’ (ӧті kai Tod 6upatoc, év ф 
TO ELOWAOV AVTIAGTEL TOD BAETOVTOG, фолер то NAiov феууос гуордтод 
tÑ сеу, корту лросауоргђоџеу, 9424).!6 

Why, then, did Plutarch forego the more obvious receptacle (the 
moon) and replace it with another (the cloud in which the rainbow ap- 
pears)? A tentative answer is that moon imagery is helpful to point to 
the difference between the ultimate cause (the sun) and the receptacle 
(the moon) — and in that respect, it was fitting for use in Against Colotes 
— but less useful to distinguish between the receptacle and the resulting 
reflection. Although the moon is a receptacle for the light of the sun, this 
process of reflection does not result in an €ugaotc. This is discussed in 
detail in On the Face in the Moon (936b—937c) and must have appeared 


167 The connection between the initial mention of the rainbow, illustrating a theory 
that is rejected, and the eventual explanation ofthe light of the moon as a reflection of the 
sun is also subtly acknowledged by the participants in the dialogue. The mathematician 
Apollonides, who was quite pleased with the explanation involving the reflection of the 
outer ocean (921b), apparently still endorses it later in the dialogue, when he comments 
on some objections that they are common (котуд) to both the theory he prefers and the 
theory that has the moon reflecting the light of the sun (936d): both theories, then, depend 
on the understanding of how reflection works. 

168 Other references to the moon as reflecting the sun’s light: 928c, 929a—930e, 935c, 
936b-937e. 

19 The reference to the Platonic First Alcibiades 133a is unmistakable. 
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to Plutarch as an important difference between rainbow and moonlight. 
Moon imagery would have made it much more difficult than rainbow 
imagery to distinguish precisely between the receptacle (Isis) and the 
resulting éu@aotc (Horus, the cosmos). 

Something similar seems to happen in the Dialogue on Love, where 
we have a shift from imagery involving the sun (~ Eros, the intelligible) 
and the moon (~ Aphrodite, the bodily) (764d) to imagery involving the 
rainbow as a sensible image of the intelligible that appears in a body (cf. 
Non posse 1105d; De def. or. 431f for the comparison of the body with a 
cloud) (765e—766b). This shift is abruptly aborted when Plutarch reverts 
to moon imagery to bring out the eschatological aspect at the end of 
the imagery sequence (766b). As this overview shows, the notion of the 
sensible as a reflection of the intelligible appears in different guises in 
Plutarch's thought. Rainbow and moonlight are both images that evoke 
this notion, and this may explain the shift in the sequence of images in 
the Dialogue on Love. This brand of ‘metaphorical catoptrics’'” includes 
both epistemological and ontological aspects, as we have seen in the case 
of On Isis and Osiris. For Plutarch, then, the myth of Isis and Osiris 
functioned not only as a myth about how the sensible realm and the intel- 
ligible realm are connected but also as a myth about the interpretation of 
myth. While the sequence of images in the Dialogue of Love was mainly 
concerned with the epistemological side, we shall now see how Plutarch 
uses the sun imagery again while returning to the ontological perspective 
of his earlier doxography of cosmic love. 


5. Cosmic and human love (770a—b) 


In On Isis and Osiris, as the previous section has shown, Osiris appears 
as a demiurgic figure, and the sun is his image. He can also be called Eros 
if we try to fit him into the framework of Hesiod's Theogony (De Is. et 
Os. 374€). This is the passage that Kierkegaard quoted, as I mentioned 


170 McCarty 1989. А catoptric metaphor related to the one I traced in De Is. et Os. may 
well be hidden in Apuleius’ interpretation of Isis in the Golden Ass, if Libby 2011 is cor- 
rect. Other explorations of metaphorical catoptrics include Frontisi-Ducroux and Vernant 
1997; Lada-Richards 2005; Ypsilanti 2006; Bartsch 2006: 15-114. Mirror imagery is an 
important aspect of Plutarch's thought; see Fuhrmann 1964: 98 n. 2; Duff 1999b: 30-34; 
Stadter 2003; 2015g: 237—243; Zadorojnyi 2010; Frazier 2011. Rainbow imagery (as well 
as moon imagery) can be seen as a case of mirror imagery, which takes on special sig- 
nificance because it is grounded in cosmology. In De Is. et Os. 381a, another catoptric 
metaphor is introduced when Plutarch compares the images of the divine, which appear 
in certain sacred animals, to the images of the sun, which appear in drops of water. Again, 
at 382b he speaks of these animals as mirrors through which we can honour the divine; cf. 
p. 112, p. 266 n. 266. 
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at the beginning of this chapter. Having come to the end, we should now 
be better equipped to understand the juxtaposition in this passage of Eros 
as primary cosmic principle and Eros as the offspring of this primary 
cosmic principle. The cosmology of On Isis and Osiris, as it has been 
discussed in the previous section, would suggest that the answer should 
be sought in the dynamics of reflection: insofar as Horus (the cosmos) 
is the reflection of Osiris (the demiurge/form of the good) in Isis (the 
receptacle/matter), he can indeed be called Eros, since he is an image, 
having a mixed nature (фосғ1 шктоу, 3746), of intelligible Eros. Like the 
Platonic cosmos, Horus combines intelligible and sensible being (cf. De 
an. procr. 1013b-c). The birth of Horus is, as is the birth of Eros in Plato’s 
Symposium, itself a love story of sorts:'”! Osiris (the demiurge/form of 
the good) and Isis (the receptacle/matter) love each other (Tow бё Kai 
"Остру грфутас GAAA@V, 356a), and Horus (the cosmos) is the result. 
What On Isis and Osiris adds to Plato’s Symposium is a cosmic story that 
shows how love somehow bridges the gap between the intelligible and 
the sensible. This, albeit adjusted to his own philosophical framework, 
might have been what Kierkegaard was after when choosing to make the 
detour via Plutarch’s work to explain Plato’s symposium: more so than 
the Symposium, On Isis and Osiris shows how love, as a synthesis of ‘the 
infinite and the finite’, pertains not merely to ethics but to ‘existence’. 
One could even go as far as to suggest that this connection between ex- 
istence and ethics was what Kierkegaard sought in Greek philosophy in 
general and what he found lacking in the philosophy of his own time.'? 

The bulk of the cosmic love story that is On Isis and Osiris mostly 
emphasises the love of Isis for Osiris rather than the reciprocity (372e, 
374f, 383a). The emphasis is different but the story is the same when, in 
the Dialogue on Love, Plutarch finally connects the demiurgic Eros of 
his doxography of cosmic love (section 2) with the sun imagery (section 
3). Within the context of an encomium on marriage (7691–770а), which 
emphasises the need for reciprocity, he returns to the Euripides passage 
(fr. 898 ТУСЕ) from which he has quoted earlier (Amat. 756d): 


Kai yàp о удџос Bon0ei кої угууђовос колуђс Собоцс> Kai тодс Өво®с 
"Еротос f] фос ATOSEiKVVOL SEOLEVOUG. одто yàp ‘pv LEV GUBPOD 
yaiav’ ot nomntai Aéyovo: kai ys oopavóv, &püv © HALov oeùńvng oi 
Quotkoi Kai ovyyivecBat кої коғїсӨол: Kai уђу 6^ аудрелеоу untépa 
кої Сфоу Kai PUTOV алвутеу yéveot оок йусүкоїоу алоХеодод лотё 
кої opseo0fjvoi лаутблоасту, бтау о демос ёрос̧ ў џерос Tod деођ 


™ See Chiodi 1986. 
' Cf. Furtak 2010b: 88-89. 
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tiv OAnv аломлт) Kai ravonta лодођоа. Kai ówoKovoa тђу екетдеу 
йруду Kai kivnotv; (Amat. 770a—b [text modified!?]) 


The law, in fact, assists since procreation too is a shared undertaking; 
and nature shows that the gods need love. It is in this sense, then, that 
the poets say that ‘the earth loves rain’ [Eur., fr. 898.7 ТСЕ] and that 
heaven loves earth; and in this sense, too, natural philosophers assert 
that the sun loves the moon and that they unite and that she conceives. 
And since earth is the mother of all men and a source of generation for 
all beasts and plants, will she not be destined to perish at some time 
or other and be completely extinguished if ever the mighty love or a 
part of the god abandons matter and if ever she stops longing for and 
pursuing the principle of her motion which derives from that source? 
[tr. modified] 


This passage is supposed to illustrate (yap) the beneficial character of 
a marriage based on mutual love. The three branches of the theologia 
tripertita are pressed into service once again to sanction this reciprocity. 
Just like the law encourages the sexual reciprocity of male and female, 
the poets explain how earth (female) loves rain (male) and how heaven 
(male) loves earth (female); the natural philosophers explain how the 
sun (male) loves the moon (female), how they mutually get together, 
and how this results in the pregnancy of the female; they also point out 
that earth (female) would perish if Eros (male) left her and, conversely, 
if earth (female) would stop pursuing Eros (male). The whole passage is 
carefully constructed to bring out the importance of reciprocity across 
the board, starting on the human level and working up to the level of the 
demiurgic Eros.'” 

The natural philosophers’ take on the matter recalls the story of Isis 
and Osiris and places sex within a cosmological framework. Like the 
moon, Penia, who can be associated with Isis and thus with the moon, 
gets pregnant (xorjcacav, De Is. et Os. 374c; кутокоцгуп, 368c and 372f~ 
коғїсӨол, Amat.) by Poros/Osiris/sun. Their sexual encounter (ovveivai, 
De Is. et Os. 368с; ovvodoav 3745 ~ ovyyíveo0au Amat.), which 
springs from genuine love (ёроті, 3741), is a model for human sexuality 
(374-375а).!?° Isis, who like Penia serves as cosmic, generative mother 
(368c, 373e) and can be identified with Hesiod's y (374b—c), loves and 


15 See Demulder 2018: 24—26 on this passage. 

174 Right before this passage, Plutarch once again invokes the notion of крдо to 
stress this pervasive reciprocity (cf. Con. praec. 142f-143a); on the cosmological aspect 
of this notion, which, given the context, is probably present here, see p. 133. 

5 Cf. De facie 929c, 944e for sexual language in the description of the rapport be- 
tween moon and sun. 
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pursues Osiris (109i kai дифкет, 372e!” ~ лодобоа kai дифкођса, Am- 


at.). As хора кої Л (372f), she both receives and yearns for intelli- 
gible Osiris and it is this constant process that ensures stability of Horus, 
the cosmos, which is not афдартос but йвтү^уйс (374d).'” In the passage 
from the Dialogue on Love, the same thought is expressed negatively: 
the cosmos would perish if the rapport between Eros and the cosmic 
mother disappeared. 

Plutarch’s connection of Euripides’ verse on earth and rain with hu- 
man love can be contrasted with how Aristotle uses the same verse at the 
beginning of his discussion of quía in the Nicomachean Ethics: 


дюопфіођтцтгїто бё лері аотђс оок OAtya. oi LEV yàp OLOLOTHTE туа 
TIWEQOW оттуу кої тоос ороіоос @idovc, ó0gv TOV uov фасту 
0с TOV бџолом, Kai KOAOLOV лоті KOAOLOV, код тй TOLADTA: ої о’ 26 
évavtiac KEpapeic лаутас toc тотодтоос GAAAOIC Paciv siva. Kai 
пері аотфу TOVTOV ауфтером глаСптођа! Kai фосікотгроу, Evpitidyns 
LEV фаокеу грбу џгу SGuBpov услоу Спроудгїсоу, Epav бё osuvòv 
ovpavov zÀnpobuevov óufpou лесећу ёс yoiav, Kai "Нроклетос то 
avtigovv соџфероу кої ёк TOV SLAMEPOVT@V калМотту àppovíav 
Kai лбута кот’ ёру уугодол 26 Evavtiac бё тобто GAAOL те кої 
"EuncóokAfc: тд yàp броюу tod óuoiov ёфїєсӨол. tà Lev обу фосікй 
TOV ёлорђибтоу афеодо (об yàp оїкєї@ тїс лороостс OKEWEwS): 
doa б” ёстіу дудротика Kai будке eig TA HON Kai та THON, тоёт’ 
елокеуџфџеда, oiov [...]. (EN 8.1155a32-b10) 


But there are not a few disputes about the subject [1.e. friendship]. 
Some people suppose that it 1s a kind of likeness, and that those that 


76 Cf. De Is. et Os. 374d (подођвау), 375a (no0civ), 383a (6wokovoav). 

177 The identification of Isis with yéveoic and үў, which is echoed in the passage from 
Amat. under discussion as I understand it, should not be understood physically but meta- 
physically (see De Is. et Os. 376£-377a). See Roskam 2017 on physical and metaphysical 
allegory — and the zetetic process in which these modes of explanation are voiced — in De 
Is. et Os. 

"8 As opposed to Osiris, who is principally афдартоу (373a); cf. Pl., Tim. 37d on 
the relation between the cosmos and its model. Parallel with the passage from Amat. (6 
детудс Épog ў џброс тоб 0=0%), the fact that Isis is indeed filled by Osiris (tànpovpévnv 
©’ on avdTOD, 374d) can also be phrased as her being filled with the most dominant and 
purest parts (&vomwumAapéviv Tois кортотатотс uépgot kai кодаротӣтохс, 375a). I take 
Plutarch to have been thinking along the lines of Quaest. Plat. 2.1001c when searching to 
find a way of talking about divine presence in matter without giving in to immanentism: 
the cosmic soul can indeed be said to be a uépog of the demiurge; cf. p. 302 n. 57, as well 
as Demulder 2018: 26—27 where I defend the reading цёрос in Amat. 770b, which has 
been consistently emended since the earliest editions of Plutarch. 
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are alike are friends, which is the source of sayings such as ‘Like 
tends to like’, and ‘Jackdaw to jackdaw’, and so on, whereas others 
take the contrary position and say that like to like is always a matter 
of the proverbial potters. And in relation to these same things they 
pursue the question further, taking it to a more general and scientific 
level — Euripides claiming that ‘Ever lusts the earth for rain’ when it 
has become dry, ‘Lusts too the mighty heaven, filling full with rain 
| To fall on earth’, Heraclitus talking of hostility bringing together, 
the divergent making finest harmony and of all things coming to be 
through strife; but taking a view contrary to these there is Empedo- 
cles, for one, who says that like seeks like. Now those problems that 
come from natural science we may set to one side, since they are not 
germane to the present inquiry; let us look further into those that be- 
long to the human sphere and relate to characters and affective states, 


e.g. [...].? 


Aristotle gives quite a few testimonies on cosmic love, including the 
verse from Euripides, but then denies the relevance of these considera- 
tions: they belong to physics (фоотка, фосткотероу) and Aristotle's cur- 
rent interest is in ethics (оудротика. Kai àvr|ket eig TA HON Kai TA 1601). 5? 
It is not entirely clear if Aristotle's intention here is to criticise thinkers 
who investigate ethical phenomena by having recourse to physical the- 
ories. On the one hand, he just seems to consider the two domains to be 
different, not incompatible: investigating the physical side is адуфтероу 
émicyteiv.'*! On the other hand, Aristotle seems to consider the use of 
these physical arguments useless for his present enquiry (аФе(одо), 
so criticism of those using them is at least implicit. Moreover, starting 
from physical arguments means getting off on the wrong foot: as Ar- 
istotle presents it, arguments like these are bound to end up in dispute 
(дтадфтоВттеттол). Aristotle is more explicit about all this in the parallel 
passage of the Eudemian Ethics (7.1235a4—31), where our Euripides fr. 
898 TrGF is quoted as well: the physical views are ‘overly general and 
so greatly opposed to each other’ (Aiav те ka0óAov «xai» кехеортонеуол 
товобтоу), whereas ethical arguments are ‘obviously more relevant and 


1? Тг. Rowe in Rowe and Broadie 2002. 

180 At EN 8.1159b21—24 Aristotle briefly slips into a comparison with physics before 
repeating that such considerations do not have a place in an ethical discussion: they are 
GAAOTPIOTEPa. 

18! Dirlmeier 1979: 511: ‘Der Ausdruck enthält an sich keine Kritik, also nicht: man- 
che holen die Argumente (allzu) weit her, indem sie von einer F[reundschaft] unter den 
Elementen sprechen. Die Ethik entstand eben erst sozusagen unter den Händen des Ar[is- 
toteles]; da war eine methodische Abgrenzung durchaus am Platz [...].' See also Stewart 
1892: 268 on the notion of фосікфс ёлїбтүтєїу. 
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germanetotheappearances’ (Ñn £yyvtépo коложке штфу фолуоџемоу).! “2 
Plutarch does not insist on such a distinction. Throughout the Dialogue 
on Love, the cosmic perspective informs the ethical content. 


6. Concluding remarks 


In his Dialogue on Love, Plutarch offers an unexpected brand of Platonic 
love (section 1). Drawing on traditions of (pre-Platonic) civic, philosoph- 
ical (esp. Empedocles), and poetic (esp. Hesiod) theology, he identifies 
Eros with the Platonic demiurge and posits a loving and lovable cosmos 
that contrasts with that depicted in Euripides’ Hippolytus (section 2 on 
Amat. 755е—757а). Through a rewrite of Plato’s image of the cave adapt- 
ed to the insights of the Timaeus, he goes on to show how we have to 
rely on sensible, bodily love to make mediated contact with this supreme, 
intelligible good which is Eros (section 3 on Amat. 764a—766b). After 
all, the sensible is a reflection of the intelligible, as the love story of Isis 
and Osiris in particular shows (section 4). The cosmic and the human 
perspective are brought together when the importance of reciprocal sex- 
uality on all cosmic levels is evoked (section 5 on Amat. 770a-—b). 

But is this cosmological ethics successful? The proof of the wedding 
cake is in the eating: shortly after the passage that exalts reciprocal love 
in the whole cosmos, the dialogue ends with the marriage of Ismenodora 
and Bacchon. At the same time, this ending warns us against hasty con- 
clusions.'? By their names alone, Ismenodora and Bacchon recall Isis 
and Osiris (cf. De Is. et Os. 364e for the connection between Osiris and 
Dionysus/Bacchus). In this sense, they seem to be perfect representatives 
of cosmic love. It is surprising, however, as both the events (749d-e, 
754€—755b, 7714-е) and the discussion (752e—754e) in the Dialogue on 
Love make clear, that Ismenodora plays the active role while Bacchon is 
altogether passive. In this respect they do not mirror their quasi-name- 
sakes: in this relationship the woman takes on the role of the active, male 
cosmic principle and vice versa. 

The discussion between the proponents and the critics of the marriage 
between Ismenodora and Bacchon can shed some light on this. Pisias, ar- 
guing against the marriage, regards it as a crime against nature if a wom- 
an takes charge (ў yàp фос ларомоџцето YOVaLKOKPATOVLEVN, 755c). 
The character Plutarch, however, takes a different stance: 


ei б” Gpyet Врёфоос uèv т тітӨт Kai толбос о дтодокалос ёфўВоо бё 
youvaoítapyoc гроотус бё LElpakiov yevouévov ©’ Ev такта уоџос 


182 Tr. Inwood and Woolf 2013. 
183 Goldhill 1995: 144—161 is particularly brilliant on the tensions between the philo- 
sophical discussion and the events involving Ismenodora and Bacchon in this dialogue. 
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Kai отраттудс OvdEic ð’ дуарктос Odd’ adTOTEANG, Ti бєтубу ei yOVT] 
уођу Éyovoa npsopvorépa kvßepvńosi véov Biov аудрос, MPEALLOG 
u&v оба TH opoveiv uüAAov ўёгїа бё TH фїА\вїу Kai лростүуйс; 
(Amat. 754d) 


The nurse rules the infant, the teacher the boy, the gymnasiarch the 
youth, his admirer the young man who, when he comes of age, is 
ruled by law and his commanding general. No one is his own master, 
no one is unrestricted. Since this is so, what is there dreadful about 
a sensible older woman piloting the life of a young man? She will 
be useful because of her superior intelligence; she will be sweet and 
affectionate because she loves him. 


The criterion for ruling is — as we have seen in chapter 4 — the rationality 
that is exhibited by the demiurge and the movement of the sun. Ismeno- 
dora excels in intelligence (фроуг ћу) and, hence, in virtue (754a). In the 
discussion on heterosexuality versus homosexuality, both camps indeed 
assume both the conformity to @botc and the virtuousness of their brand 
of love while denying both aspects for the opposing brand (750c—752a). 
This connection between conformity to @botc and virtue is maintained 
once, later in the dialogue, Eros has been introduced as the demiurge 
(757£-758a, 758c, 759d). From this new perspective, it is important for 
the character Plutarch to emphasise that women can be virtuous (767b, 
769b). At the same time, there is no escaping that the yardstick for virtue 
in women is markedly male throughout Plutarch's works.'** Here, too, 
when Ismenodora is said to take the lead on account of virtue, we should 
understand that this includes her having more courage, or simply mascu- 
linity (то avópeiov, 769b), than Bacchon.! Despite her name, Ismeno- 
dora taking up the leading role involves her assimilating herself to male 
Osiris and not to female Isis: like Osiris with regard to Isis, her role is to 
impart rationality to her partner, as the character Plutarch indicates from 
the outset in the passage quoted above (754d). 

Through the influence of Platonic cosmology, the sexual relation be- 
tween an active male and a passive female becomes the gold standard in 
Plutarch's Platonism (the misogynistic Precepts of Marriage make this 
abundantly clear), but relations in which the woman takes on the active 
role can be subsumed under this model.'*° The same goes for homosexual 


184 Roskam 2004: 264-269. 

185 The importance of this is brought out by the story of Empona, which concludes the 
discussion of Amat.; cf. p. 317—318. 

186 Tt should be clear, then, that I am far from painting Plutarch as a (proto-)feminist 
here, as some have tried to do, most patronisingly so Flaceliére 1979: 269: ‘Si, d'aven- 
ture, un jour ou l'autre, le M. L. F., Mouvement de Libération de la Femme, voulait se 
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relations. As we have seen earlier, most notably in the cases of music 
(chapter 2) and the symposium (chapter 3), cosmological ethics is not an 
ethics of mere physicality in the modern sense of the word: conformity 
to mvoic — and this is where the Stoics went wrong — is first and fore- 
most conformity to a higher nature, to rationality.'** The sensible realm 
is crucial in this process, but it is not the ultimate criterion or goal. This 
should serve as a reminder of what cosmic love — and cosmological eth- 
ics in general — is about in Plutarch's eyes: the only criterion is whether 
we succeed in bridging the gap between the sensible and the intelligible. 


choisir un patron, il pourrait, il devrait, à mon avis, songer à Plutarque de Chéronée [...]’; 
cf. Verniére 1994; Nikolaidis 1997. I think Chapman 201: 3 hits the mark when describ- 
ing Plutarch as a ‘benevolent chauvinist’. 

187 Their aberration from the gold standard can explain why the character Plutarch, 
while stating that there is no difference between loving male or female beauty and thus 
suggesting a concept of love that embraces both homosexuality and heterosexuality 
(Amat. 767a—b, although the state of the text makes it hard to judge the rhetorics at play 
in this passage), is subsequently dismissive of homoerotic sex (768e) only to conclude 
that a commendable, durable erotic relationship between males (which, by definition, 
should include sex, as we have seen: р. 289) is not impossible but only rare (омуос, 770c) 
— not unlike, presumably, relationships in which the woman takes on the leading role. 
Daphnaeus, the main proponent of heterosexuality in the opening discussion, similarly 
dismisses homosexuality (751d), only to come to a unitary view, indicating that the earlier 
dismissive statement was made for the sake of argument (фіХоує1кфу, 751f). 

188 Cf. e.g. De virt. mor. 4506; Ad princ. iner. 781d; Gryllus 991£-992a. 
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Plato's Timaeus led to very different interpretations in Antiquity, as is 
well known. That these interpretations led to different ethical stances has 
received far less attention. As this book has shown, both Plutarch’s gen- 
eral ethical theory and many practical aspects deriving from this theory 
should be explained by pointing to the Timaeus and, more specifically, 
by keeping in mind Plutarch’s particular interpretation of the Timaeus. In 
Plutarch’s thought, exegesis and ethics are intrinsically connected. 

Chapter 1 showed this by tying Plutarch’s exegetical strategies when 
reading Plato to the Platonic world view that he distilled from this read- 
ing. Plutarch had different techniques to present the polyphonous Plato 
as a perfectly consistent thinker: he applied a degree of flexibility in 
both Plato’s use of concepts and his own use of Plato that did not threat- 
en the fundamental consistency; his unitarian approach of Plato’s works 
allowed for the acknowledgement of certain biographical developments 
(in this case changes in attitude due to Plato’s growing older); he avoided 
combining literal and non-literal interpretations of Platonic dialogues, 
thus maintaining the exegetical consistency of his literal reading of the 
cosmogony of the Timaeus that he adopted on theological grounds. From 
this creative approach to Plato's consistency, an optimistic view of the 
cosmos emerged that combines the providence of a transcendent demi- 
urge with a pious dualism according to which irrationality, although it is 
the cause of adversity, is an inextricable part of the cosmos and thus a 
necessary contribution to the good that is the cosmos. 

The cosmological ethics that Plutarch built on this cosmology has 
turned out to be markedly different from the kind of ethics found in Sto- 
icism, the school most readily associated with cosmological ethics.’ As 
Betegh has shown, early Stoic cosmological ethics also traces back to a 
specific interpretation of Plato's Timaeus.? This Stoic reading, however, 
denies both the transcendence of the demiurge and the inherent irration- 
ality in the cosmos: aspects that have come up time and again in the 
course of this book as crucial to Plutarch's ethical thought. Accordingly, 
in each chapter I have brought out how, with regard to transcendence and 


! Plutarch is a witness of this: De Stoic. rep. 1035a—f, 1049f-1050c; De comm. not. 
1076e—1077a. The second book of Cicero's On the Nature of the Gods (esp. 2.153) gives a 
lively impression of how the Stoics connected ethics and cosmology; cf. also e.g. Boeri 
2009; Holmes 2014. On Plutarch's criticism of Stoicism as a deviation from Platonism, 
see Boys-Stones 1997; Opsomer 20176: 312—320. 

? Betegh 2003. 
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irrationality, Plutarchan cosmological ethics contrasts significantly with 
more Stoic-minded approaches to the themes under discussion. While it 
is true, then, to state that Plutarch’s ethics is based on the cosmology of 
Plato's Timaeus, it is more accurate to state that it is based on Plutarch’s 
particular interpretation of the cosmology of Plato's Timaeus. 

While the human musician, for instance, could be compared to the 
transcendent demiurge to a certain extent, since both are creators of har- 
mony, Plutarch made it abundantly clear that this comparison is nuanced 
by insisting on the sensible character of music (chapter 2): while the 
demiurge harmonises an imperceptible cosmic soul (and there is no such 
thing as a harmony of the spheres that can be heard), the musician’s 
harmony is the object of perception (and is not the result of divine inspi- 
ration). Divine transcendence is key when interpreting this image: the 
musician cannot be a god and god cannot be a musician; they function in 
different ontological realms. At the same time, both the demiurge and the 
musician have to take into account irrationality. In this regard, Plutarch 
goes beyond what is warranted by Plato’s Timaeus. Unlike Plato, Plutarch 
conceives of cosmic and human soul as perfect parallels: both consist of 
rational and irrational parts. If anything, this heightens the relevance of 
cosmology for ethics in Plutarch's work, since, in this model, cosmo- 
logical statements can be more directly applied to human behaviour and 
human acts can be more readily confronted with the cosmic model. 

The other case studies in this book have confirmed this combined 
attention to divine transcendence and ever-present irrationality. At the 
symposium (chapter 3), where the symposiarch should act like the Pla- 
tonic demiurge and organise his party like the cosmos, concerns about 
purely sensible matters such as food and wine are important yet ulti- 
mately subordinate to higher philosophical pursuits. In politics (chapter 
4), the statesman should imitate the demiurge, although Plutarch makes 
sure to emphasise the differences between the human politician and the 
transcendent god as well. The demiurge-like politician has to hold a com- 
promising attitude towards irrational elements. Indeed, like the sun — and 
again Plutarch’s reading of the Timaeus is hard to square with Plato's text 
here, as he associates the cosmic circle of difference with the psychic 
ingredient of difference and this again with irrationality — the politician's 
course is defined by both rationality and irrationality. In On Tranquillity 
of Mind (chapter 5), гобоша is shown to depend on a correct approach 
of тохп, caused by the irrationality present in the cosmic soul. This ap- 
proach consists in (a) an awareness of a diachronically stable self, which 
the human soul inherits from the cosmic soul, (b) an awareness of cosmic 
dualism, which leads to the acceptance of adversity, and (c) an awareness 
that the cosmos consists of sensible images of a divine, intelligible reali- 
ty, which allows us to see that the good by far outweighs the bad. While 
On Tranquillity of Mind started from a concern with adversity before 
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celebrating cheerfulness, the Dialogue on Love (chapter 6) is altogether 
more cheerful from the outset. Love in the sensible realm gives us a way 
to reach intelligible Eros, who is identified with Plato’s demiurge and 
form of the good. For Plutarch, Platonic love even includes Platonic sex. 
Nonetheless, restrictions apply once again: as long as we are alive, the 
pursuit of the transcendent always happens in a mediated, indirect way. 

This notion that the sensible has a limited yet crucial value as an image 
of intelligibility is germane to Plato's Timaeus. In this regard, Plutarch's 
use of imagery, like his intertexual engagement with Plato, has come up 
repeatedly throughout this study as a creative tool with which he devel- 
oped his cosmological ethics. While the musician as an image of the de- 
miurge does not seem like a giant leap from the Timaeus, given its state- 
ments on both celestial and musical harmony, the demiurgic symposiarch 
— and the whole ensuing sympotic cosmos — shows Plutarch inventing 
new Platonic images (or at least thoroughly Platonising existing cultural 
images). In the case of the politician, who could be the image of both the 
intelligible demiurge and the sensible sun, we have seen how Platonic 
imagery is connected across different ontological levels and can be com- 
bined: like the politician, the sun is itself an image of the demiurge, but 
it can serve as a model for an image (the politician) as well. Similarly, 
in On Tranquillity of Mind, both everyday life and the religious festival 
contain images of intelligibility, and it would be a mistake to recognise 
only one of these as pointing towards the divine while rejecting the other. 
Hence, one can call the cosmos a temple and understand a temple as an 
image of the cosmos, thus defining one image in terms of another and 
stressing the parallels between macro- and microcosm. In the course of 
the book, similar two-way images have come up: the polis can be seen 
as a cosmos and the cosmos as a polis and the same goes for the sym- 
posium. At the same time, Plutarch is careful not to extend this two-way 
street into the intelligible realm: he is careful not to call the demiurge a 
musician, a symposiarch, or a politician. In the Dialogue on Love, final- 
ly, Plutarch invokes the sun as an image of the demiurge, familiar from 
(Middle Platonic interpretations of) Plato's Republic. Eventually, how- 
ever, he substitutes his own, Timaeus-inspired image of the rainbow for 
Plato's image of the cave to, once again, drive home a point about our 
place in the cosmos: while we are tied to the sensible, we can and should 
pursue the intelligible through images. 

This book has brought out the pervasiveness of Plutarch's cosmolog- 
ical ethics, the importance of which is not limited to strictly philosoph- 
ical themes or technical works. The symposium as it is presented in the 
Sympotic Questions, for instance, turned out to be regulated through a 
complete system of cosmic images. Several of the Lives were discussed 
as well as encomiastic works on Rome (De fort. Rom.) and Alexander the 
Great (De Al. Magn. fort.). Plutarch’s practical ethics were also folded 
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into the discussion — not only the general framework provided in On 
Tranquillity of Mind but also more specific works such as Consolation to 
My Wife and On Exile. In the cases of On Tranquillity of Mind and Dia- 
logue on Love in particular, I have shown how awareness of cosmolog- 
ical ethics is important for an overall interpretation of the structure and 
content of these works. This wide range of works under consideration 
makes it safe to conclude that Plutarch’s cosmological ethics shows a 
fundamental conceptual unity. 

All in all, cosmological ethics turns out to be hard work. It is not just a 
matter of lying in the grass, looking up at the stars, and being filled with 
wholesomeness. It is a matter of always falling short of the transcendent 
ideal and always being confronted with adversity stemming from irra- 
tionality. At the same time, knowledge about the cosmos should instil 
in us realistic hopes and faithful optimism: our efforts to imitate the de- 
miurge can create cosmos in several areas of our life and that of others. 
This is what constitutes the ethical téA0c of ӧроіостс ёф, and humans 
are, to recall for the last time the passage with which this book opened, 
‘fitted to derive from God no greater blessing than to become settled in 
virtue through copying and aspiring to the beauty and the goodness that 
are his’ (ov yàp Éouv б tı LEiCov будролос &zoAabstv 0205 лёфокву 
Tj то muoz Kai дифсе, TOV Ev Eksiv@ колфу koi GyaBdV sic фретту 
коб отаододл, De sera num. 550e). 
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325n 

64n 

233n 

333n 
195—197, 200 
278n 

3251, 327, 338 


393e-394a 
393f 


De Pyth. or. 
397b-d 
398a—c 
400b 

4ood 
402d 

402f 
404b—406b 
405f 

406e 

407¢ 

407e 
408b-c 
409c-d 


De def. or. 
413c 
416e—417b 
417C 
417e-419a 
417f 
422b-d 
422c-e 
423c 
423d 
425e 
426a 
426d-e 
430d 
431f 
432a-b 
433d-e 
435e-436e 
436d 
436e-f 


An virt. doc. 
439c 
439€ 


De virt. mor. 
441c-d 
441d-e 


64n, 196 
327 


25n 
342 

235n 

242n, 248n 
325n 

86, 157n 

299n 

86-87, 342-344 
86n 

217n 

344n 

343 

60, 252n 

332, 343-344 


3on 

325n 

165n 
246—247 
2471 

247 

1981 

247 

I9In, 279 
327 

I9In, 214n 
I9In 

то9п 

371 

350 
203—204 
325n, 326n 
67n, 166n, 1911 
3331 

87n 


278 
25n, 89n 
22 


1521, 180, 18m 
22n 


23 


INDEX LOCORUM 


44те gon 
441е-Ё 63n 
441e—442a 88 
443a 72-73 
443f-444a 180n 
444a gon 
444e-f 7m 
4474 5on 
450€ 357n 
451С 23 
452a-b 23 
De coh. ira 175 
453f 3071 
456b-c 89n 
458b 313n 
461f-462a 177n 
462d-e 222n 
463a-f 173n 
464b-c 98n 
De tranq. an. 169—279 
464e 169—170 
464f 37n, 169 
465a 170, 204 
465a—b 177-180, 186 
465c-466a 186—187, 255n 
465d-466d 188n 
465d 179n, 183, 186—187 
466a 186—187 
466b-c 179n 
466c 187 
466d 1611 
466d-f 187-188, 232—233, 247—248 
467a—b 188-189 
467а—с 209 
467c 224, 255 
467e 182n 
468b 173n, 183n 
468c 183n 
468с—е 181-182 
468d 263 
468e-f 182-183 
468f 263 
469a 182n, 206, 221, 227n 


469а—с 


192—193, 2411 


423 
469b I9on 
469d 184, 221 
471b 179n 
4716 176 
471d-e 182n 
471d-472b I73n 
472a 178 
472b 187n 
472d-e 1730 
472€ 187n 
473b 2411 
473b-e 184-185, 193-197, 200, 229n 
473f 227n, 24 
473-4746 206—220 
474d 179n 
474c-d 173n 
474€ 25n 
475b-c 2411 
475€ 224 
476a 178 
476b 176, 225n 
476d 223-224 
476d-477a 231—232 
476e-477¢ 205 
477a 179n 
477b-c 245 
4778 265, 275-276 
477с-е 232—241 
4770-е 267 
4771 2271, 279 
De frat. am. 
484b п7п 
4841 5on 
487f 5on 
490c-d 206n 
An vitiositas 278 
499c-d 180n 
Animine an corp. 278 
De gar. 175 
5061–507а 278 
510c—d 175n 
5104-е 178 


424 


De cur. 
516c 
5176 


De cup. div. 
524a-b 
524a-e 


De vit. pud. 
530f 
534e-f 


De se ipsum laud. 


539d 
545а—54ба 


De sera пит. 
548a-c 

549€ 
549€-550c 
550a 


INDEX LOCORUM 


175 
2211 


2431 


2221 
1831 


175 
190 
25n, 89n 


175 
223n 


173n 


122n 
17 

19, 871 
316 
104n 


550d-f 17-21, 24, 69, 88n, 130, 153, 
155, 167, 181n, 279, 327, 362 


552f-553a 
554-556e 
558d 
559a-c 
559c 
559d 
561b 
566b-c 
566d-e 


De genio Socr. 
566c-d 

5756 

5894-е 

5891 

5916 

591b-c 
591c-e 

591e 


De exil. 
599b-600e 
599c-d 


313-314 
314 
316 
205 
195n 
302n 
78 

123 

TT 


77—78, 205 
180n 

лш 

78 

11бп 

246 

208 

242n 


240-253 
241 
221n 


599f-600a 206n 
600c 214n 
600f 242, 248—250 
600f—601b 242-243 
бота 244 
боть 243-244 
601c-d 244 
6o1f 244, 249 
604a—b 131, 244-245 
604b-607d 245 
607c 246—247 
607d-e 245-247 
607e-f 247—248 
Cons. ad ux. 225-231, 241n, 287 
608d-f 226-229 
609e 178n 
610e-f 227—229 
611d 231 


Quaest. сопу. 


I.612d-e 118, 120—121n 
LI gon, 98—99 
LI.613e 213n 
1.1.614a 98n 
1.1.615a—b 136n 
1.2 100—106, 107, поп, II9n, I20n 
1.3 106 
1.4.620a 126 
1.4.620a-f 106 
1.4.621d 107 
1.4.620d 98n 
1.4.621С 118n 
I.4.621d-e 98n, I20n 
1.5 86n 
1.5.622e Io2n 
1.6.624d IOIn 
1.8.626c-e тош, 333n 
2.629c-d 99, 117 
2.1.634f I20n 
2.3 96-97, 99 
2.3.636d-e 246 
2.10 I14-117 
2.10.642f 129n 
2.10.644a—b 126 


3.645а—с 118 


31.647a 
3.1.647f 
3.2 
3.3.650a 
3.8.656c 
3.8.657a 
3.9.657e 
4.660b-c 
4.4.669c 
4.5.671b-c 
4.7 
5.672c-e 
5:5 

5.6 
5.6.680a—b 
5.7.680f-681a 
5.8 

5.9 
5.10.685c 
6.686a-d 
6.1.686d 
6.1.686e—f 
6.8.693f 
6.9.696b-c 
7.697c-d 
71 
7.1.698е 
7.2.700с 
74 

7-5 

7.6 
7.6.708d 
77 
7.7.7106 
7.7.710e-711a 
7.8 
7.8.711b-d 
7.8.711c 
7.8.712b 
7.8.713b-c 
7.8.713d 
7-9 
7-9-714b-€ 
7.10 
8.716d-f 


INDEX LOCORUM 


322 
322n 
322n 

108n, 109 
то9п 
89п 

117 

118 

1021 

2941 

95n, 99n 
117—118 
то2п, 115, 118—120 
1021 
119—120 
348n 

1021 

1021 

204 

98n, 118 
98n, 1201 
иш 

129n 

иш 

17 

970 

поп 

4on 
110—114 
gon, поп 
тооп, 108—110, 120n 
98n, 1201 
gon, тооп, поп 
94n 

98n 

89-91, поп 
94 

87n 

98n 

98n 

6I 

поп 

1071 

поп 

100, 117 


8.1 

8.1.717d 
8.1.718а 

8.2 

8.2.719a 
8.2.719a-b 
8.2.719a—720b 
8.2.720b-c 
8.2.720с 

8.6 
8.6.726a—b 
8.7.728a 
8.10 
8.10.734c-d 
9 

9.1.736е 
9.1.7362–7375 
9.2.737€ 
9.2.738b 
9.2.737d-e 
9.5 
9.5.740c-f 
9.7 

9.8 

9.9 

9.10 

9.11 
9.12.741c-d 
9.14 
9.14.745b-c 
9.14.746c-747a 
9.14.746d 
9.15 


Amat. 
749a 
749d-e 
750а—754е 
750c 
750c—752a 
750d-e 
750f—751b 
751c-d 
751d 

751f 


425 


95, 971, 99 
поп 

271 
95-96, 99 
49n, 143n 
п7п 

пб 

38n 

271 

тооп 

1071 

II3n 

25n 

109 

78, 123n 
107 

85 

213n 

1021 
107—108 
791, 95, 99 
102, 108, 116, IQI 
78 

79 

79 

951, 99n 
1961 

951, 99n 
79-82, 89, 9on, 95, 99 
пб 

98п 

2761 

79, 921 


1751, 281—357 
319n, 321—322 
355 

291 

2871, 3231 
356 

2221 

2871 

289 

3571 

3571 


426 INDEX LOCORUM 


752a-b 286—287 764d 295, 350 
752b 297n 764e 246, 311—312 
752C 287, 323n 764e-f 277 
752c-d 289 7656 246, 277, 290п, 3071 
752е—754е 355 765e—766b 350 
7534-е 316n 766b 246, 322n 
754a 356 766c-d 312-321 
754d 355-356 766d—767c 323 
754®—755С 291, 355 766e—767b 289 
755c 355 767a-b 3571 
755e-f 291, 310 767b 356 
755e-757a 291-303, 327 767с 290 
756a 312 767d 340 
756a-f 291—292 768b-d 316—321 
756b-c 305n 768e 287, 3570 
756c-d 293—294 769a-b 289 
756d 294-297, 304-308, 339. 769b 356 
348n, 351 769e 323 
756d-f 307 769f-770a 351 
756e 287, 290n, 297 ттоа-Ь 293, 307, 350—355 
756e-757a 297-303 770b 3241, 353n 
757a 306n 770c 3231, 3571 
7570–е 85n 7]0c-771c 316—321 
7576—7594 308 771c 3130 
757e-f 313n 7nd-e 355 
751e-758a 248n 771e 3211, 324 
757Ё-758а 356 
758a 313 Max. cum princ. 162n 
758a-b 310n, 318n 776e 25n 
758c 356 777a 152n, 1671 
758c-d 323 778e 167n 
758d 310 7796-е 154 
758e—759b 85-86 
759b 308-311 Ad princ. iner. 156—165 
750d 356 T19e—780b 157-158 
7592 85n, 2908 7791 159 
759e-f 287 780a I56n 
760d—761e 85n 780с—781а 158—161 
762a 324, 328 780e-f 165п, 3251 
763b 3ron 780f 164n 
763b-f 292-293 781a 278n 
763c 295 781b-c 161 
763d 332n 781d 3570 
763f 324 781e-f 160 
764a—766b 258, 324-341 781 1641, 243, 3251 


781f-782a 161—162, 164 


782d-e 
782e 


An seni 
783b 
783f 
785f-786a 
786e 
790c 
791a-b 
791c 
793c-d 
793€ 
795a 
796a 
796e-f 


Praec. ger. reip. 
807c 

808d 

811d 

820f 

823a 

823f 

824a-b 

824c-d 


De vit. aer. 
830e-f 


Comp. Ar. et Men. 


854b-c 


De Her. mal. 
856a 
856e 


Plac. philos. 
880a 
884b 


Quaest. nat. 
I.9IIC 
2.912a 
19.916с-Ё 
29.9196 


INDEX LOCORUM 


162—163 
156n 


176 
50 
50 
50 

223n 
49 
48 
49 
165n 
49 
49 
49 
48 


167n 
1041 
1541 
5on 
I57n 
I54n 
160n 
339n 
60—61, 252n 


248n 


206 


253 
5on 


43n 


293 
199n 


97n 
237n, 249n 
I05n 

348n 

332 


De facie 
920f—-921f 
921a 
923e-f 
926c—928d 
926d 
926e 
926e-f 
926f 
927a 
927a-b 
927a-d 
927с 
9271—928с 
928а 
928b 

928c 
929a—930e 
929с 

930с 

9356 
936b-937e 
937€ 

938e 
938e-f 
940f 
940f-942c 
942d 
943a 

943f 

944a 
944b 
944€ 
945b-c 
945c 


De prim. frig. 
945f 
946f 
947b 


De soll. an. 
947f 


Aqua an ignis 
958e 


427 


30—38, 242n, 349 
349 
I30n, 333 
34 
34-38, 104n, 105, 301—302 
64 

147 

252n 

32 

2711 
237 

1911 

32 

231 

32 

32 

3491 
3491 
3521 

32 

3491 
349 

32 

32 

349 

78 

бт 

349 

246, 334 
32 

78, 205 
334 
3251, 334, 3521 


334 
116, 246 


25n 
75, 771 
43n 


266n 
130n 


68n 


428 


Gryllus 
991f-992a 


Quaest. Plat. 
I 

2 

2.1000e 

2 лоота 
2.I001b-c 
2.I00IC 

3 

3.1002¢ 
3.1002e 
4.1002e-f 
4.1002e-1003b 
4.1003a 
4.1003a-b 

5 

5.1003b 
5.1004b-c 

6 
7.1005d—1006e 
8 

8.1006c 
8.1006d-e 
8.1006e 
8.1006f 
8.1006f-1007a 
8.1007a-d 
9.I007e 
9.1007e-f 


De an. procr. 
IOI2b 29, 31n, 


IoI2b-c 
IoI2d 
IOI3a 
1013b 
1013b—c 
IOI3C 
IOI3c-d 
Iorad 
1013d-e 
1013d-f 
тозе 


INDEX LOCORUM 


боп 
3571 


391, 329п 

95 

271 

348n 

22 

63n, 84n, 302n, 353n 
295n 

40n, 42, III 

329 

40n, 47 

72n 

3ш, 33, 84n, 229n 
22 

3291, 334 

5on 

114 

245 

2371 

1951, 250 

51, 238 

2431 

114 

170 

326 
197—198, 202, 236-237 
лп 

213n 


тош 

33, 36, 51п, 83, 120-121n, 
135, I7In, 218, 229n, 278n 
20—21, 31, 135 


41, 17In 
21,41 

33, 51 
41—42, 351 
34, 36n, т98п 
42-43 

212 

5 

72 


33, 39, 40, 49 


IOI3e-f 
1013f 
IOI3f-1014a 
014a 
Io14a-b 
10146 
10146 
10144 
0144-е 
тотде 
тотде—Ё 
1014Ё-1015С 
то15а 
IOI5a—b 
10156 
10156—с 
IOI5c-d 
10154 
1015-е 
10152 
IO15f—I016c 
тотба 
101ба—с 
1016b 
1016с 
1016с—тот7Ь 
ror6d 
10161-10176 
1016e 
Io16e-f 
1016бе-1017а 
1017a 
10176 
IOI7C 
Io22f 
1023a 
1023a—C 
1023C 
Io23d-f 
1024b 
1024b-c 
1024b-d 
10246 
1024c-d 
1024d 


36, 43-45. 47 
34 

33 

29, 33, 170 

21, 251 

20, 21-22, 23-24, 45, 257 
22, 45, 74, 76, 9on, 251 
22, 29n, 45, 47, 180n 
45—46, 48 

22, 84n 

218 

47 

22, 45, 276n 
59n, 60, 62, 63 
20, 257, 274 
36n, 277 

60, 62 

180n, 277 

36n 

22, 34, 45—46, III, 218 
36 

34, 50, 511, 721 
4on 

84n, 202 

22, 34, 302n 
36-38 

34, 721 

22 

50 

34 

31 

34, 2711 

21, 31, 301 

5ш, 62 
36n, 76 

200 

720 

20 

202n 

1811 

22,18 

212n 

257 

63, 302 

257 


1024d—e 


INDEX LOCORUM 


200 


1024€ 62, 84n, 20In, 256n, 257, 302n 


1024e—1025a 
1025a 

1025b 
1025b—c 
1025c—d 
1025c—1026e 
1025d-f 
10252 
1025e-f 
1025f 
1025f-1026a 
1026a 
1026a-c 


89, 200—204, 257, 295n 
IIN, 251 
49, 212 

135 

22, 85, 257 
64 
256—257 
135 

257 

22, 212, 276 
147 

73-74, 3021 
209—220 


1026b 38n, 134—135, 147, 202, 300n 


1026c 

1026d 
1026e 
1026e-f 
1026е–1027а 
1026f 

1027a 
Io27a-b 
1028a—b 
1028a-1029d 
Io28e 

1028f 
1029b-e 
1029d 
1029d-e 
I029e-1030c 
Io29f 
1030a—b 
I030b-c 
1030C 


De Stoic. rep. 


1035a-f 
1035b 

1038c 

10404 
1048a 
Io49f-1050c 
Io49f-1050d 


49n, 90n, 155, 309n 
256n, 257, 276n, 333 
294n, 302n 

56-65, 277 

85 

20 

57 

3I 

130-131 

71 

163 

83 

83-85 

gon 

76, 135 

20 

72, 75 

7m 
70—77. 130, 133—134 
302n 


359n 
I9In 
208n 
179n 

36n 
359n 

36n 


1049f-1051a 
1050b 
I052b-c 
I052c-d 
I053b-c 
10552 
10551 


De comm. not. 
10618 

1061f 
I065a-1066d 
1065e-f 
I065e-1066a 
1067a 
I072f-1073c 
1075b 
1076e-1077a 
1076f 
1081c—1082d 
1084e 

1085d 


Non posse 
10864-е 
10884 
1089a—b 
Io91b-d 
1093c 
1094f—1095a 
I095c—1096c 
I097b 
1099e 

поое 
поое–пода 
поое-1107а 
1103f 

1105d 

позе 

побс 

поте 


De lat. viv. 
II20C 
II30a 


429 


277 
I9In 
37 
64 
ип 
1991. 
I9In 


179n 
230n 
274 
1041 
277 

64 
289—290 
I9In 
359 
243n 
I97n 
шп 
1991 


323 
323 
2210 
2291 
2230 
92n 
92 
I52n 
229 
323 
239n 
314-315 
323 
350 
229n 
т92п 
314n 


152n 
325n 


INDEX LOCORUM 


430 

Ady. Col. 

III4c-d 295n 
III 5b 178n 
1115d—1116b 76n 
1116a 341 
тиде 318n 
1120Ё-1121е 2211 
1123f 196n 
II24f 243n 
II26b-d I52n 
De mus. 69n 
Theseus 

3.2 304n 
28.3 304n 
Comp. Thes. et Rom. 

2,2 182n 
Гус. 4on 
3.3 1571 
5.10-14 145 
74-5 144-145 
9 I57n 
9.1-2 24n 
15 340 
29.1 143-144 
311-3 142—143 
31.3 150 
Num. 

1.2-3 III 
6.2 160n 
8.4-10 III 
ILI III, 114, 167, 238-239 
II.2 59n 
14.2-3 III 
20.6-8 142 
22.3-4 III 
Comp. Lyc. et Num. 

3.2 340 
Sol. 

3.6–8 1661 


Publ. 
15.2 


Cam. 
4.6 


22.2 
35.2 


Fab. 
25.3 


Nic. 
23 


Ale. 


Cor. 
15.4 
37-5-38.7 


Comp. Alc. et Cor. 
3-3 


318 


128n 


235n 
167 
II 


150—151 
150—151, 160 
бт 


178n 


155 
бтп 


5on 


339n 
88n 


166 


95n 
I57n 
166 


5on 


166 


25n 


I54n 
235n 


I54n 


Lys. 
2.2 
23 


Ages. 
4.6–5.4 
53 

5-5 

5-7 

8.4 
23.6 
33.1 


Pomp. 
47:3 


Dion 
1.2-3 
8.1-4 
IO.I-3 
I3.4 
14.3 
I5.2 
17.3 
I9 
24.I 
32.4 
52.5-6 
53.4 
57.174 


Brut. 
1.3 
29.3 
47-7 


Comp. Dion. et Brut. 


2,2 
4.7-8 


Timol. 
LI 
6 


Aem. 
I4 


INDEX LOCORUM 


5on 
148 


I45n 
146 
5on 

146—147 

147-148 
148 
50n 
5on 


148n 


25n, 160, 18 
151—152 
154 
152—154 
153n 
153n 
154n 
154 
222n 
166 

154 

154 

154 

154 


154 
154 
155 


155 
154 


180n 
1521 
2321 


180n 
2371 


17.9 
28.9 


Dem. 
1.3 
2.2 
13.4 
22.6 


Comp. Dem. et Cic. 
3.4 


Alex. 
52.4-7 
79.3 


Phoc. 
1.4-6 
2.4—5 
2.6–9 
3.1-9 
7.5-6 
8.2 
10.5–7 


Ca. Mi. 
1.3 

4.2 

5-3 
п.4 
26.1 
26.4 
30.9—10 
46.1 
53.6 
68.2 
70.2 


Demetr. 
I 

1.7 

4.5 

51 
20.2 


431 


166 
тога 


248п 
1771 
1291 
2061 


1421 


161 
14m 


136 

138 

128—140, 142n, 147 
136—138, 140 

Ison 

139n 

139n 


138-140 
138 
138 
138 
138 
139 
139 
138 

1401 
138 
139 
139 


432 INDEX LOCORUM 


Ant. 

37-4 31on 
Pyrrh. 183 
26.2 189n 
Mar. 183 
45.12 183 
46.1—5 183-185, 193 
Agis 

L2 338 
2.9 I39n 
6.2 150 
Cleom. 

1.3 I50n 
3.2-4 I50n 
IO.2 150 
18.2 150 


Comp. Ag., Cleom. et Gracch. 
5.374 150 
5.7 139n 


Comp. Phil. et Flam. 


1.4 50n 
Galba 
20.1 1771 


fragmenta (ed. Sandbach) 


23 203-204 
42 221 
46 265 
48 114n 
134 31on 
179.9 222n 
213 4on 
Polyaenus 

Strategemata 

8.39 317n 


Porphyrius 

Vita Pythagorae 

30 8n 
3I 8on 
Proclus 


De aeternitate mundi see Philoponus 


In Timaeum (ed. Diehl) 


1.204.17 54n 
1.227.15-17 54n 
1.255.4-6 54n 
1.276.31 571 
1.289.7–290.3 53-54, 58 
1.326.1 571 
1.381.26—27 571 
1.384.4 5m 
2.95.29–96.4 541 
2.96.5–7 55-56 
2.152.27—28 541 
2.153.25 541 
2.153.29 571 
2.170.3–5 54n 
2.171.9 54n 
2.191.1-193.6 54n 
3-4.19-3.5.4 236 
3.6.8 236 
3.41.31 236 
3.212.8 54n 
3.246.29—250.28 123 


Ps.-Timaeus 
fragmenta (ed. Thesleff) 


208.17 I35 
Seneca 

De clementia 

1.8.4—5 158n 
De tranquillitate animi 176-180 
1.5-9 177 
17-4 239 


17.7 239 
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Epistulae 

63.3-4 230n 
78.14–15 230n 
99.23-24 230n 
121.16 230n 
Severus 

fragmenta (ed. Gioé) 

6T 53-54 
9T 54n 
17Е 54n 
Simplicius 

In Physica (ed. CAG) 

39.16—18 299n 
Solon 

fragmenta (ed. West) 

4.IO 124 
Sophocles 

fragmenta (ed. TrGF) 

855 306n 
Speusippus 

fragmenta (ed. Tarán) 

60 198 
Stobaeus 

Anthologium (ed. Wachsmuth-Hense) 
I.p.I09.I 199n 
2.р.49.17–50.10 18n 
2.р.50.1 38n, 2691 
2.p.55.6 38n, 269n 
4.p.1133.14 189n 
Stoici 

fragmenta (ed. SVF) 

1.85-88 267n 
1.299 72n 


1.537 267n 
2.515 198—199 
Suetonius 

Nero 

31.2 126 
Tacitus 

Historiae 

4.67 317n 
Themistius 

Orationes 

6.79d 272n 
Theognis 

Elegiae 

242 124 
467—496 124 
Timaeus 

fragmenta (ed. FGrH) 

149 124 
Xenophanes 

fragmenta (ed. West) 

I I24 
Xenophon 

De republica Lacedaemoniorum 

8 I45n 
Memorabilia 

2.1.9 223-224 
2.1.23 223 
4.3.5710 243n 
4.3.14 243n 


Symposium 98n, 140n 
2.1 106n 
8.9—10 284n 
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Acusilaus 300n 

Aelian 25n, 222 

Aelius Aristides 272 

Aemilius Paullus 100, ror, 120, 166 

Aeschylus 246—247 

Agamemnon 187-188, 279 

Agesilaus 146—148, 150 

Agis I50 

Alcaeus 331-332 

Alcinous 198—200, 257—258, 331, 337—338 

Alexander the Great 140—142, 149, 156, 
161, 187—188, 253, 279 

Ammonius (Plutarch's teacher) 78-85, 
107—108, 195—196, 200, 278n, 327 

Anaxagoras 115, 118—119, 166, 215, 248 

Anaxarchus 161, 187—188 

anecdotes 187—188, 312, 316—321 

animal worship 112, 216, 266n, 350n 

Antigonus II Gonatas 189n 

Antipater of Tarsus 184 

Aphrodite 85, 214, 281-357 

Apollo 85-7, 246-247, 327, 342-344 

appropriation (oikeiósis) 208—209, 250n 

Apuleius 350n 

Ares 85n, 214 

Aristides (the Just) 150—151 

Aristippus of Cyrene 221—224 

aristocracy (see also politics) 107, 117n, 
142, 151 

Ariston of Chios 172 

Aristotle (see also Peripatos) 22n, 35n, 
gon, 108—110, 197—199, 202n, 254—255, 
256n, 262, 270, 300n, 341, 346, 
353-354, 362 

Arius Didymus 38, 269 

arrogance 319—320 

Artemis 303, 316—322 

Asclepiades of Myrlea 124—126 

assimilation to god (homoi6sis theói) 
passim, esp. 17—20, 23-24, 67-69, 


74, 92, 100-110, 126, 130, 151—153, 155, 
160—167, 248, 279, 346 
astronomy 71, 83—84, 130—134, 163, 
234—235 
atheism 47, 50, 239—240, 315 
Athena 292 
Athenaeus of Naucratis 93, 123, 125-126, 
288—289 
athletics 268—271 
atomism 105n, 187-188, 251—252 
Atticus 21, 55—58, 66 
audience, target 170, 255, 268, 270, 316, 
318 
aulos 72, 86, 88n, 89—91 
beauty 81, 92, 251, 261—262, 269, 302, 312, 
332—333, 336—337. 342, 345, 357 
body (see also matter) 
cosmic 21, 33, 34, 71, 74, 76, 85, 
88—89, 130—131, 200 
heavenly see earth; moon; planets; 
sun; stars 
human 22—23, 72—73, 85, 88—89, 118, 
179, 224, 246, 258, 265, 285-290, 
337; 342, 3441, 345, 350 


precosmic 21—22, 34-35, 45, 74, 76, 
118—120 


primary see elements 

Brutus 151—152, 154-155 

Carneades 48 

Cato the Younger 136—139, 155n 

cave, image of the 258, 324—341 

Celts 316—317 

chance (tukhé) 47, 68n, 95, 102, 108, по, 
115—117, 136-137, 155, 179—192, 220, 
224, 226—227, 231—232, 251—252, 255, 
269, 278 

chaos (see also body, precosmic; soul, 
precosmic) 30—38, 107-108, 115, 
118—119, 124, 145, 251 

Cicero 228n, 341 

сићага 72—73 

Cleanthes 91n 
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Cleomenes 150 

cloud see rainbow 

cognition see discernment; knowledge 

colours 75, 103, 206, 241, 346-347 

commentary 31, 33, 54, 170—171 

comparison (synkrisis) 127, 148n 

conflagration (ekpyrósis) 64 

consistency 20n, 24—26, 29—66, 74—76, 
88, 120—121, 163, 195—196, 228, 245, 
30In, 314 

consolation 225—231, 241, 260—263, 276 

contemplation (thedria) 109, 230, 
254-276, 3391 

cosmogony 21—22, 41, 43—45, 54—56, 
63—64, 74, 96, п9п, 251—252 

cosmopolitanism 141, 240—253 

cosmos see body, cosmic; soul, cosmic 

Crantor 41—43, 46—47 

Crates 187—188, 232 

Cronus 60—61 

cycles 18—19, 51—65, 67—68, 70, 80, 90, 
95n, 198—203, 243, 252, 283 

Cynics 250, 337 

Delphi 79, 239—240, 265, 342-344 

Demetrius Poliorcetes 149—150 

demiurge (see also providence; tran- 
scendence) passim 


Apollo 327 
aristotekhnas 104—105 
Eros 282—357 
father and maker 95, 271 
and forms 19—20, 29, 59, 96, 153, 162, 
327, 333 
goodness 20, 61, 308 
joy 143-144. 237 
limitations 23—24, 58—59, 144, 156, 257 
and musician 67—92 
Osiris 328 
and politician 127—167 
and symposiarch 93-126 
democracy (see also politics) 107, 117n, 
132—133, 145, 151, 154 
Democritus 172, 177n, 186—187, 222n 
demonology 165n, 208, 219n, 233n, 247, 
313—314, 317 
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developmentalism vs. unitarianism 38—39, 
52, 61 

diagnosis (Arisis) 174—176, 185-186 

dice 189-190 

difference vs. sameness 20—21, 23, 59—63, 
73-74, 131—134, 200—203, 212, 218, 
245, 251, 257 

Dio Cassius 319 

Dio Chrysostom 122—123, 164—165, 2411, 
258—267, 271, 273-277 

Diogenes (cynic) 187-188, 232 

Diogenes Laertius 222 

Dion 151—154, 166 

Dione 284 

Dionysus 85, 119-120, 231, 322, 355 

discernment (Arisis) 200—203, 256—258, 
277 

divination 86—87, 203, 271, 342-344 

drafts (ћуротпеталау 37n, 169, 171—173, 
209, 312n 

dualism 47—49, 56-57, 64, 73, 134-136, 
147, 205—220, 222, 226—227, 276, 279, 
300n 

earth 34, 51, 60, 80—85, 105, 113-114, 116, 
197, 199, 235, 238, 244, 249—252, 261, 
281, 283, 334, 349, 352-353 

eclecticism 172, 180n, 197n, 228, 231n 

eclipse 166, 222n 

education (paideia) 86, 90, 152, 156n, 234, 
320—321, 323, 329, 330—331 

Egypt 112, 215—220, 240, 253, 266n, 
324—328 

elements 34, 37, 151, 2330, 237, 242, 251, 
266, 296n 

emanation (aporrhoé) 186, 198n, 328, 
336n, 341, 347-348 

emotion (pathos) 23, 73, 89, 138—139, 226, 
289, 291, 308, 332—333 

Empedocles 35, 38n, 105, 146—150, 
208, 215, 245—248, 252n, 294—296, 
300—303, 306, 338 

enquiry (zétésis) 24, 82—83, 98n, 196, 223, 
316, 3530 

enthusiasm 81, 85—87, 89, 308—309 

Epicureanism 47, 92, 172, 222—223, 
228-231, 255, 275, 289—290, 314n, 
318n, 323, 341 

Epinomis 233—237, 264 
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equinox 163, 243 

Eros see love; demiurge, Eros 

eschatology (see also myth) 258, 333-334, 
336—341, 350 

ethics, practical 171, 174, 176, 185, 225, 
278 

Eudoxus of Cnidus 130, 132n 

Euripides 115, 209—210, 213-214, 297—324, 
351 

evil (see also soul, precosmic) 22, 40, 45— 
48, 57, 63, 127, 161—163, 182, 190—191, 
208—209, 218, 232, 241, 271—276 

exempla see anecdotes 

exile 240—253 

expertise (tekhné) 86, 88, 107-108 

faith (pistis) 96, поп, 291—301, 316n, 319, 
339 

fame (doxa) 178-179, 232, 245, 338 

farming 243 

fate (heimarmené) 58, 95, 191, 214 

Fates 77—85, 116, 208 

Favorinus 24—25n, 241n, 259n 

feminism 356n 

festival 122—123, 232, 238—240, 254-275, 
286 

fire 34, 111—112, 114, 238 

Florus, L. Mestrius 49n, 108—111, 113 

food 93, 114—118, 126 

force (bia) 129, 135, 142n 

forgetfulness (/éthé) 58—59, 277—278, 
311—312 

forms (Platonic) (see also demiurge; 
good) 19—20, 59, 96, 116, 236—237, 
258, 273, 277, 311 

friendship (philia) 25n, 37—38, 61, 107, 
109n, 118, 146—147, 149, 154, 295-297, 
353-354 

geometry see mathematics 

golden age 60-61 

good,form of the 153n, 206, 327, 333-335. 
345, 351 

grief see consolation 

Hades 214, 315 

harmony (see also music) 37, 102—106, 
129, 133-134, 138, 140-142, 144—147, 
210, 284 
of soul 42n, 72, 84 


of the spheres 77-85 

hearing (see also music) 68—69, 76, 81, 91 

Hera 333 

Heraclides of Pontus 254, 262, 270 

Heraclitus 147n, 150, 194—195, 205, 
209—210, 215—216, 344 

Herodotus 144, 246—247, 253 

Hesiod 79, 118—119, 126, 284, 293, 296, 
298—302, 332, 350, 352 

‘heterosexuality’ vs. ‘homosexuality’ 
285-287, 291, 3351, 356—357 

Homer 126, 214—215, 274n, 321 

homonymy 36 

‘homosexuality’ see ‘heterosexuality’ 

honour, love of (philotimia) 49—50, 
146-148, 270 

Horus 215-216, 284, 345—353 

image (eikón, agalma, eidólon) 26-27, 
69, 76-77, 87—88, 91-92, 97, 99, 
111—112, 161—162, 164, 199, 204, 
234—240, 243, 250, 254, 264—268, 275, 
278, 324—350, 351 

image, mental (phantasia) 201—204, 232, 
332, 342-344 

imagery (see also image) passim, 
esp. 26-27, 76-77, 120-122, 237—240, 
250, 275, 324-341 

imitation (mimésis) (see also assimilation 
to god; image) 17, 23, 69, 87, 99, 
113—114, 124—125, 156—162, 232, 236, 
238, 243, 266—269, 275, 329, 341, 
347-348, 362 

inspiration see enthusiasm 

intellect (nous) 36, 67—68, 208, 256—258, 
265, 273, 295-296, 334 

intertextuality passim, esp. 29—66, 96, 
233—237, 305—307, 309n, 321—322, 330 

irrationality (see also soul, precosmic; 
chance) 23-24, 29, 56—60, 63, 65, 76, 
85, 88—90, 132—140, 147, 152, 180—181, 
208, 274, 276, 303-304, 332-333. 344n 

Isis 216, 219, 240, 344—353. 355-356 

Ixion 333, 338 

Kierkegaard, S. 281—282, 350—351 

knowledge 24, 41—42, 90n, 151, 162, 166, 
182, 240, 256, 277-278n, 329 

lamp 10-113, 117 
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Lamprias (Plutarch’s brother) 30n, 34—35, 
38, 79-80, 102—106, 108, 115—117, 191, 
203, 247, 301 

law 142, 161, 243, 261, 292-294, 352 

likely story see probability 

line, image of the 324—325, 329—330, 
334—335 

literal vs. metaphorical 21, 51—65, 74 

location, natural 34—37, 104—105, 301 

love 81, 85, 99, 123, 281-357 

Lucian (Pseudo-) 285-286 

Lycurgus 142—146, 150—151, 165n, 340 

lyre 71n, 85, 89—91 

Lysander 148 

madness see enthusiasm 

magic 308—310 

Marius 183—184 

Mark Antony 149 

marriage 225—226, 287, 321n, 323-324, 
3355, 340, 351—352, 355 

mathematics 70, 95—96, 115—117, 130, 153, 
248, 329, 335-336 

matter (see also body) 21—22, 41, 45, 
72-73, 87, 96, 116, 118—119, 219n, 
266-267, 274, 277, 341, 348, 351 

Maximus of Tyre 215n, 258—260, 
267-277, 288, 331, 337-338 

medicine 122, 140n, 183n, 187n, 241n, 284, 
291, 308-310 

memory 184-185, 193—205, 222, 226—231, 
246, 277, 278n, 279 

Menander 214, 310n 

metallurgy 123n, 142 

metaphorical see literal vs. metaphorical 

microcosm 22—23, 32n, 122-126, 203 

Middle Platonism 18n, 19n, 21, 25n, 30n, 
38—40, 50n, 54n, 55, 57n, 95n, 96n, 
146n, 208, 259n, 267n, 271n, 326—327, 
330N, 331, 337 

military 100-101, 105, 120 

mirror 33, 332, 336, 341-342, 350 

mixture (Arasis, mixis) 21, 41, 69, 70, 

73, 106—107, 117, 123, 129, 133-136, 
141—142, 144—146, 151, 154—155, 192, 
206, 216, 218, 227n, 241, 352, 257 

moon 77—78, 951, 199n, 244, 246, 250, 

334, 341-342, 348-352 


movement (see also cycles) 22, 34—37, 
41—43, 74, 108—109, III, 129-134, 143, 
147-148, 197-203, 236-237, 276-277, 
339n, 356 

mouthpiece зоп, 38, 50n, 51n, 314n 

Muses 78—83, 107 

music 37, 67—92, 117, 208, 212—213, 218, 
220, 268—271, 343, 357 

Musonius Rufus 241n 

mysteries 85, 231, 264, 271n, 311, 322n, 
346-348 

myth 49, 51—52, 54, 123, 215—219, 292, 
304n, 315, 328, 338, 345, 348-349 
Plutarch’s eschatological myths 

32-33, 77-78, 205, 246 

necessity (anagké) 22, 31—32, 45—49, 128n, 
134—136, 142 

Nero 126 

Nicias 166 

Numa III, 113, 142—143, 166—167, 238, 340 

number 42—43, 67, 70–71, 133, 199, 202n, 
2331, 243 

Numenius 250n, 2711, 274n, 3411 

old age 39, 48—51 

opinion (doxa) 200—204, 295-296 

oracle see divination 

order 85, 99—106, 117, 124, 126, 240, 257 

originality 33, 46, 113, 135, 172n, 187n 

Orphism 123, 246 

Osiris 141n, 216, 219, 240, 284, 328, 337, 
34L 344-353, 355-356 

Panaetius 172 

Parmenides 215, 296, 298—303, 342 

Pausanias 272 

peace 60—61, 251—253 

Penia 284, 352 

Pericles 166 

perception see discernment; hearing; 
opinion; sight 


period see cycles 

Peripatos (see also Aristotle) 107—111, 172, 
175n, 179, 249n 

perspectivism 192—193, 206, 208—209, 
221—222, 224, 230—231 

persuasion (peithó) 129, 134—137, 140—142, 
145, 154 

Phaethon 188, 248, 279 
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Phidias 263-267 

philanthropy (philanthrópia) 112, 136—137, 
139, I56n, 182, 263, 308, 310n, 313, 
318n, 321, 324 

Philip of Opus see Epinomis 

Philo of Alexandria 271n 

philosopher king 137, 140—143, 146, 152, 
154 

Phocion 136—137, 139-140, 150n 

physicists (physikoi) 146—147, 166, 
293-296, 298—300, 351—352 

Pindar 104—105 

planets (see also earth; moon; sun) 33, 
71—73, 75-80, 83-84, 95n, 130—134, 
197, 199—202, 234—237, 242, 245, 250, 
264-265 

plant 216, 237, 242, 246—250, 322 

Plato passim 
biography of 39, 48—51, 95, 238 
Plutarch’s knowledge of works by 

24n, 154, 233, 331 

pleasure (hédoné) 82, 89, 118, 262, 
332—333, 337 

Plotinus 203n, 230, 248n, 290п 

poetry 49, 86, 214, 217, 296—301, 330—332, 
338, 343-344, 352 

polemics 34—37, 314n, 328 

politics 48, 60—61, 107, 122, 127—167, 187n, 
234, 242—244, 255, 340, 356 

Polyaenus 317n 

Pompey 138, 148n 

Poros 284, 352 

Porphyry 80n 

presentism 204, 221—222, 224, 230—232 

probability 33, 52, 76, 96—97, 348 

Proclus 52—55, 66, 236, 277n 

procreation 289, 307, 340, 352 

progress, moral 176—179, 204—205, 230n 

proof (tekmérion) 291—303 

proportions see mathematics 

providence 17—18, 24, 36—38, 109-110, 144, 
155, 165, 191, 198, 231, 237, 243, 251, 
264, 274, 301, 3021, 315 

punishment, divine 17—18, 205, 260—261, 
312—321 

Pythagoreanism 77, 80n, III, 113n, пап, 
I65n, 210, 238, 254, 271n 
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Quellenforschung 371, 171—173 

rainbow 325, 331—350 

reading, active I21—122, 139 

receptacle (see also space) 341n, 344—351 

reciprocity (of love) 351-352 

recollection (anamnésis) 81, 246, 
277—278, 311, 329, 336-340 

reflection (anaklasis, emphasis) 332—350 

responsibility, moral 205 

rhetoric 107, I21n, 138, 140n, 174, 1750, 
180n, 228n, 246n, 251—253, 268, 270, 
278, 318n, 324n 

riddle (ainigma) 49, 54, 215, 343 

ritual 216—217, 231, 240, 264, 275 

rivers 235, 237 

Rome 60-61, по, 114, 126, 169, 177n, 
251-253 

sameness vs. difference see difference vs. 
sameness 

scale (music) 83-84 

scepticism, Academic I9, 29, 39, 225n, 
266, 316, 337, 348 

search for truth see enquiry 

seasons 70, 130, 132—135, 163, 243, 262 

Second Sophistic 93, 222, 254—274 

self-presentation 78n, 83, 106, 121, 
169—170, 259n 

Seneca 176—179, 230, 239 

Senecio, Sosius 97n, 98, 1211 

Severus 53—54, 58, 64 

sex 285—290, 297, 310n, 3I2n, 336, 340, 
352, 356 

sight 33, 67—69, 76, 88n, тотп, 295-297, 
306, 326, 332-333. 339 

silence 324 

Simplicius 299n 

Sirens 77-84 

Socrates 48, 67n, 95, 108, 140, 166n, 188, 
221, 223—224, 227, 233, 242, 248, 285, 
288—289 

Solon 124, 166n, 293 

solstice 163, 243 

soul (see also discernment; movement; 
number) passim 
cosmic 20—23, 34, 36-38, 41—47, 56, 

64, 71-74, 84, III, 114, 117, 123, 
130—136, 142, 147, 198—204, 209, 
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212, 217—218, 229, 231, 236-237, 
251, 257, 273, 276, 302n 
human 22—24, 47, 64—65, 68, 77—78, 
86, 118, 123, 179, 187, 203—205, 
206—209, 212, 224, 229, 231, 
245-246, 257, 263, 285, 342, 344n 
immortality 42, 224, 231, 263, 315, 
333-334. 337 
invisibility 42—43 
precosmic 22—23, 29, 34—38, 45-47, 
64, 72, 74, 75-76, 135, 180-181, 
218 
priority 21—22, 43-45, 71—74, 84 
sound see hearing; music 
space (khóra) (see also body, precosmic; 
matter) 118—120, 126 
Sparta 126, 142—148, 150, 154 
Speusippus 197-198 
stars 79—80, 84, 95n, 131, 200, 245, 251 
statues 75, 112, 157—158, 235, 239—240, 
263-267, 275 
Stesichorus 321 
Stoicism 22—23, 34-37, 47, 64, 72—73, 
91—92, 94, 105—106, III, 138—140, 1521, 
I55n, 161—162, 164—165, 172—173, 176 
180, 1911, 197—199, 208—209, 2141, 
223-225, 228—231, 2411, 242n, 250, 
252n, 253n, 255, 258—259, 263—267, 
273-277, 289-290, 301, 328, 341, 357 
strife (neikos) 35, 146—150, 208, 252, 296n 
Suetonius 126 
sun 27, 95n, 129, 130—134, 156—167, 197, 
199n, 206, 243, 311, 324—352, 356 
superstition (deisidaimonia) 47, 50, 166, 
239—240, 315, 320 
symbol (sumbolon) 49, 111—113, 118, 
239—240, 265, 275, 347 
symposium 78, 85, 89—91, 93-126, 
141—142, 262, 289n, 357 
table 113—114, 118 
Tantalus 248 
teleology 23n, 34—35, 67—68, 104, 243n, 
257 
temple 234, 238, 264 
Thales 126 
theatre 266—273, 319n 


Themistocles 151 

theodicy 40, 47, 49—50, 58—59, 61, 63n, 65 

Theognis 124 

theologia tripertita 292—303, 352 

Theon (Plutarch's friend) 92, 229, 314n, 
342-344 

Theophrastus 51 

Theopompus (of Sparta) 145, 157n 

therapy 82, 85, 89-91 
psychotherapy (Seelenheilung) 

175-176, 183n, 185—186, 223n, 226, 
241n 

Theseus 304n, 319 

Timaeus (historian) 124 

time 60—61, 63-65, 95, 144, 193—205, 230, 
235, 243, 251, 278n 

timocracy (see also politics) 142, 148n 

tradition, ancestral 89, 110—114, 231, 
291—292, 301, 339 

training (askésis) 174-176, 185—186, 224, 
232 

Trajan 165 

transcendence (see also demiurge; forms) 
24, 66, 75, 77, 162—165, 235-236, 243, 
264-265, 273, 275, 278n, 3021, 341 

Typhon 216, 219, 346 

tyranny 145 

unmoved mover 108—110, 120п 

up to us (eph 'hémin) 95, 189—192, 224, 
231—232, 273 

Uranus 284 

Varro 292—293n 

Vespasian 317—318 

Vesta III, 113—114, 167, 238 

vision see sight 

wine 117—118 

Xenocrates 41—43, 46—47, 202n, 212 

Xenophanes 124 

Xenophon 223-224 

Zeno of Citium 72 

Zeus 61, 161, 165n, 180, 187—188, 213-214, 
263-267, 271—273, 279, 284, 292 

Zoroastrianism 215—217 


